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MY BOOK ON 
THE NL HITTERS 


By Sal Maglie 
8 FULL-COLOR PAGES 
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Stories 


— of Sport Stars 


= 


Here is the book that contains twelve of the most 
thrilling stories ever written. 


This giant book is packed solid with the kind of 
reading you enjoy.-Here are hours and hours of 
fascinating entertainment. Here are the complete 
life stories of Bobby Jones, Bill Tilden, Judge Landis, 
Jim Thorpe, Rogers Hornsby, Walter Johnson, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, Christy Mathewson, Red 
Grange, Eddie Shore, John L. Sullivan and Jim 
Corbett. 


Learn How These Stars Became Famous 


Mind you, these stories are not mere thumbnail 
sketches of prominent sport figures—they are the 
complete life stories about the twelve sport personal- 
ities listed on this page. These stories take you behind 

- the scenes and give you all the thrilling moments 
from the lives of these great sport immortals. Here 
are all the legends. all the great feats of skill, plus 
all the inside stories about these truly greats of the 
sport world. 


Here are living, breathing stories that will hold you 
spellbound hour after hour. Here, too, are thrills, 
excitement, laughs and a few tears. Here are the 
stories that will live forever. Each story in this col- 
lection is a” masterpiece in itself ...each story is 
craraied with sparkling adventure, excitement, and 
rama, 


(This great book is the second volume in our immortal 
series. It contains the pick of the Sport Specials from 
Sport Magazine. Sport fans are hailing it as their 
favorite. You will treasure it for years to come It’s 
a terrific volume! 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR, IF MORE CONVENIENT, USE THIS COUPON 


eee eee eee es 
BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. MG-954 | 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me postage prepaid, the book(s) checked below. j 
I enclose $ with the understanding that 1f ] am 
not satisfied 1 may return them within 5 days and you 
will refund the price of the book(s) at once 


] Twelve More Sport Immortals—$3,00 i 
C] Twelve Sport Immortals—$3.00 


Money Back Guarantee 


The price of this big illustrated volume 
is only $3.00, postpaid—and it is sold 
on a money-back, if not satisfied, 


basis. You can’t lose—order your copy 
TODAY. 
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BILL TILDEN 


WALTER JOHNSON 
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CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


GROVER ALEXANDER 
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RED GRANGE 


EDDIE SHORE 


JOHN L. SULLIVAN 


JIM CORBETT 


16 PAGES OF 
UNUSUAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


This giant size book contains 
140,000 words—about twice as 
many words as you will find 
in the average novel. Here, 
too, are 16 pages of choice il- 
lustrations. Yet the price of 
this wonderful book is only 
$3.00. This is top value for 
your money 


Ideal Gift 

All men are sport enthusiasts. 
All men like to read about the 
exciting exploits of our great 
athletes. So instead of the 
usual gift of ties or socks— 
give copies of TWELVE MORE 
SPORT IMMORTALS—it's the 
perfect gift for any man or 
boy 


First Edition Still Available 


Thousands upon thousands of copies of the first 2 
book in this series have been sold. This famous 
book entitled TWELVE SPORT IMMORTALS 
has been acclaimed by sports fans the world over. 


It brings you the complete in- 
side stories about the athletes 
whose names are listed in the 
box on the left. If you do not 
have a copy of this famous 
book, order it at once. The 
price of TWELVE SPORT 
IMMORTALS is only $3.00 a 
Cobb copy. Get your copy now 
while our supply of this great 
book is still available. 
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If your heart is set on a large inceme 
and all that it means .. . better home 
—fine car—larger bank account—more 
of the good things of life... . 

If that’s your ambition and you are 
really serious about it, then you owe it to 
yourself to get the REAL FACTS about 
Accountancy, and the many good-pay 
opportunities that can be YOURS 
through LaSalle’s famous Problem 
Method plan. 

It matters not whether you’ve had a 
single day of experience in this field—or 
whether you have already started but 
want to climb higher. LaSalle’s expert 
training is designed to take you from 
where you are... to where you want to be 
in higher positions and a lifetime career 
of security and good income. 


WHY YOU CAN’T FAIL TO GAIN 


You see on this page a panel of experts 
who know Accounting from AtoZ... 
all the way from simple bookkeeping, on 
up through advanced accounting, cost 
accounting, auditing, income tax, and 
coaching for the C.P.A. degree. These are 
only part of LaSalle’s instruction staff. 
But what is most important to you... 


... These C.P.A. experts know how 


to impart their knowledge to others I 


..- how to help you prepare quickly 
yet thoroughly for success in this 
very lucrative field. 


The proof? What stronger proof could i 


there be than more than 4,000 Certified 


Public Accountants (approximately 10% I 


L = 


of the U.S. total) who have trained with 


Get into a High Pay 


ACCOUNTING CAREER 


= How these 18 Experts can help you 


LaSalle? Or the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women whom 
LaSalle has helped qualify rapidly 

for more money, a brighter future, in a 
high-pay-lifetime career? These thou- 
sands came to us with different back- 
grounds of experience and varying 
degrees of ambition. Many have reported 
raises and promotions after only a few 
weeks of training. Thousands of them 
have written to say they are now earning 
50% more—even double their former in- 
comes—often in less than a year. These 
letters are published in book form for 
your inspection. They were written by 
real people, with real income problems 
and ambitions—people who might be 
your next-door neighbor. 


Yes, if you are really sincere in want- 
ing to better your postion—start your 
income climbing—enjoy a lifetime career 
of high standing and high reward—this 
friendly staff of experts can help you. Of 
course, you have to do your part... but 

. with a winning team of authorities 
like this backing you up, how could you 
possibly fail? 
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LA SALLE 
EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St.» Dept. 9306HA * Chicago 5, Illinois 


Send free Sample Lesson in Accounting—also, 
48-page free book, “Accountancy, the Profession 


LaSalle’s Famous staff of Accounting 
authorities are helping thousands 
prepare for fast promotion and bigger 
pay. They can do the same for you! 


SAMPLE LESSON 
SENT FREE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


You don’t have to wonder what LaSalle’s 
Accountancy plan is like. You will be 
sent a free sample lesson, without obli- 
gation. Study it—keep it—see for your- 
self how simple, clear, and easy it is to 
master. This is an actual lesson right out 
of the regular training—to show you 
exactly how LaSalle’s Problem Method 
has trained more than 1,300,000 men» 
and women from all watks of life. 

Also...the 48-page book, ““Account- 
ancy, the Profession That Pays,” gives 
all the latest facts about the new and 
growing opportunities in five different 
fields of profitable employment. 

This can be an important day in your 
life. A coupon like the one below has 
started hundreds of thousands of men 
and women toward a bigger job, a larger 
income. It can do the same for you. 
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MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
WE GIVE 24 HOURS SERVICE 
SPORTING 


SAM DIEN Goons co. 


110 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Phone COrtlandt 7-1877 


SPORT 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE SPORTS-MINDED 


ED FITZGERALD = 
Editor-in-Chief 


JACK NEWCOMBE, Managing Editor 
IRV GOODMAN 
JACK ZANGER Associate Editors DICK SMITH 


AL BURGER, Art Director 
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My Book on the National League Hitters.......... Sal Maglie 
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AIRMAN 


@ This Airman is using “know-how” to guide this 
plane to a safe landing. He got it in the United States 
Air Force and it will serve him anywhere! 


@ “Air Force know-how” is the result of top job 
training at the finest technical schools. Here you can 
learn anything from Control Tower Operations to 
Jet Mechanics—from Personnel Management 

to Printing and Communications. There are 


over 400 valuable courses available. U Ss 
® ee) 


@ And the job you learn is one you can be 


happy with—because it’s selected scientifically for ite 
you by guidance experts who carefully Al ee FO ae 


consider your interests, capabilities and the 


needs of the Air Force. SP6 | 
| PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT DIVISION | 
; | AFPTR-P-4 

@ Make “Air Force know-how” your way to | U.S. AIR FORCE I 
SS ee f WASHINGTON 25, D. C. | 

success. Insure two futures—your country’s and | ‘ ; 
: , | Please send me more information on my oppor- | 
your own—as an Airman! tunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force. | 
| 
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STUDENTS! If you are still in school, | | 
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SPORT’S GUIDE 


SCHOOLS...COLLEGES...CAMPS 


All of the schools and camps in this guide have 
literature and catalogues describing their fa- 


cilities which they will be happy to mail to 
you .. . Please write directly to them. . . . 


SCHOOLS 
FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory—Naval Training 


Two separate schools: Toms River, N. J.. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited. Prepares 
for all colleges, gov't academies. Separate 
Jr. Schools, Guidance for college & ca- 
reer. Remedial reading. Sports, boats, 
bands, Summer eps Approved 

summer school, Specify catalog. 


Est. 1804, Sound college 
preparation, grades 6-12. 
Accredited, One teacher to 10 boys. Special program, 
grades 6-8. Football, soccer, basketball, bowling, riflery, 
winter sports, baseball, tennis, golf, Country campus. New 
classroom bldg. Glee club, drama, newspaper. Rate $1200. 
Catalog. George R. Rogers, Headmaster, Monson, Mass, 


Monson Academy 


SCHOOLS 
* ’ ST. JOHN'S MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


! Generations of outstanding Americans 
‘ have trained under famous ‘'St. John's 
System," Grades 7-12, Fully accredited. 
Outstanding faculty. Small classes. 
Reading clinic. Beautiful campus, new 
hospital, Chapel. Fireproof dormitories. 
Sr. ROTC (highest rating). Sports 
(teams for each age-size level). Summer 
Catnp. Est. 1884, Catalog on request. 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 1294, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Tennessee Military Institute 


Recognized as one of America’s really good schools. Grades 
8-12. Over 90% of graduates enter college. Small, friendly 
classes, High scholastic standards. All sports, incl, golf, 
ROTC. On U.S. 11—40 mi. Knoxville. Sist year. Catalog. 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Pres., Box 19, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


| College prep for boys. “grades 7-12. 
Tilton School Builds character, responsiblity. 


leadership. Small classes, understanding masters, stimulat- 
ing Instruction. Extensive sports program for all Large 
new gym. Skiing, football. Moderate tuition. Est. 1845. 


Catalog. J. Rolland Crompton, D.D., Hdm., Box F, Tilton, N.H. 


Carson Long 


Boys’ Military School, Educates the whole boy—physically, 
mentally, morally, How to learn. how to labor, how to live. 
Prepare for college, life or’ business. Character bullding 
sijpreme, 118th year. Overall charges $1100.00. 

Box 17, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Pully 
accredited; 90% enter college. Small classes. Grades 4-12. 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry. Band. Art, music, drama. Shop, 
Sports; teams for all. 82nd year. Catalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1494, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, Ill. 


HH J grade. 
Culver Military Academy fitusi 
preparation for leading colleges. Accredited. High scholas- 
tic standards. Deyelops initiative, stamina, poise, courtesy, 
character. Exceptional facilities. Artillery, Cavalry, In- 
fantry, Senior Basic ROTC, Band, Leadership training, 
All sports. Catalog, 914 Pershing Lane, Culver, Indiana. 


Perkiomen 


Boys taught how to study in homelike atmosphere. Grades 
5-12. Accredited. Remedial reading. Sports, activities for 
each boy. Wholesome dorm life. In historie section of Penna, 
near N.Y.C. Phila, Non-sectarlan. 80th yr. Summer session. 
Catalog. Stephen F. Roberts, Headmaster, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Marion Institute 


113th year. Accredited Junior College, 4-year High School 

Special preparation for Annapolis and West Point. R.O.T.C 

Sports. Mild climate. Modern fireprvof buildings. Summer 

School. Fall term begins SEPT. 1. Write for Catalog. 
The President, Box S, Marion. Alabama. 


Pillsbury Academ 


Pully accredited with national reputation. Grades 6-12. 
Small classes; supervised study. Military training. Modern 
equipment. All sports; pool. Separate dormitory for younger 
boys. Heavily endowed; reasonable rates. 78th yr. Catalog. 
Lioyd Holsinger, Hdm., Box 397-S, Owatonna, Minn. 


St. Thomas Military Academy 


Exceptional preparatory training in Catholic environment 
Fully accredited. Personal attention to each boy. ROTC 
All sports. Golf, pool, gym. Band. choir. Chapel, infirmary 
45-acre campus in residential St. Paul. 70th yr. Catalogue 
Box 8, Rev. Leo White, St. Thomas M.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Georgia Military College 


Aceredited Junior College. High School grades 8-12. 75th 
year. Modern equipment. Personal guidance. Sports. Quar- 
terly registration. Designated Senior R.O.T.C. Honor 
School. Moderate cost. Fall term starts September 7th. 
Write for catalog. Col. R.S. Thorne, Box S, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for avcadettic success. 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career an- 
alysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. J R.O.T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 76th year. > St. Louis 
Write Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box S-9, Alton, II. 


“TELL ME ABOUT BABE RUTH” 


A whole generation of kids has grown up without ever 
seeing the greatest slugger of them all in action. But they 
still talk about him in awed tones, about his 713 homers, 


his enduring record of 60 in a single season, his swash- 
buckling personality. Frank Graham separates truth from 
legend in next month’s SPORT Special and re-creates the 
epic feats and fantastic adventures of a diamond king. 


SPORT Magazine for October On Sale August 31st 
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JOSH GIBSON 


I have read many times that Satch 
Paige has said that the greatest hitter 
of our time was not Williams, Musial 
or DiMaggio but one Josh Gibson, 
who, like old Satchmo, was deprived 
of a major-league start by racial bar- 
riers. I believe that any man who 
could be considered the hitting su- 
perior of the aforementioned warrants 
a story in the sports world’s best 
magazine. How about it? 
Springfield, Mass. J. WALKENS 


Roy Campanella, who played against 
Josh and received many catching tips 
from him, also thinks he was one of 
the greatest ballplayers he ever saw. 
He tells why in a coming article in 
SPORT. 


LUCKY CASEY 


After reading Dan Daniel’s article, 
“Is Stengel Great—Or Is He Lucky?” 
I’d like to ask him this question: What 
manager wouldn’t win five pennants 
in a row with the team the Yankees 
have? 

About Stengel using 90 different 
batting orders last year... . Did Lopez 
or Richards have players like Noren, 
Mize and Carey sitting on the bench? 
No, they had to stick with the same 
lineup day after day. aes 

And as for Stengel rebuilding the 
team year after year . buying a 
player like Byrd for practically noth- 
ing is Stengel’s way of rebuilding. 
Passaic, N. J. JOSEPH PETITTO 


OPTIMISTIC INDIAN 


After reading the “Letters to 
SPORT” in the July issue, I can’t find 

eace until I see this letter in the mail. 
pomekimes it is downright amusing to 
read letters published in your maga- 
zine. 

For instance, in the section under 
“Owner Cobbledick,” there are three 
different viewpoints expressed on Mr. 
Cobbledick’s “If I Owned the In- 
dians .. .” The writer of the first 
letter lists him (Cobbledick) as “all 
wet.” 

The second letter was the most hu- 
morous of the three. If some one told 
Mr. Pederson that Rosen cost the 
Indians the pennant for the last three 
seasons, he would not ask for reasons, 
but would immediately begin a “Get 
Rid of Rosen” campaign. I imagine 
Greenberg had trouble sleeping nights 
because of Stanley’s threat to change 


\e 


his allegiance to another club if the 
Tribe doesn’t produce this year. 

Stanley, you go right ahead. But 
when the Indians have won a few 
pennants because of the rise of some 
good young ballplayers, such as Cola- 
vito, an Indianapolis outfielder, who, 
at the time of this letter, has 21 
homers . . . don’t become an Indian 
fan again, because you would give us 
a bad name. 

Then there’s shortstop Bob Shawver 
of the Peoria Chiefs, now hitting .366 
... Len Tucker of the same club who 
is the third best hitter in the league. 
Also with Peoria, Mike Trapani has 
the most base hits and most doubles 
at this writing. 

Things look bright in the future to 
me. I prefer to look forward with 


- optimism rather than with the pessi- 


mistic look of one letter-writer in the 
group. I imagine it will be quite some 
time before the Tribe finishes in the 
second division. And if and when they 
do, they will still be tops in my book. 
To coin a phrase, I’d like to say, 
“Give me a pennant and if you can’t 
do that, give me second place.” 
Brazil, Indiana JAMES COOPER 


WHICH WAY MUSIAL? 


In your July issue, on page 47, you 
show Stan Musial roaring into the 
plate with a dust-raising slide. The 
trouble is, he is sliding in from the 
first-base line. The negative is not 
wrongside out because if it were, the 
catcher’s number would be 01, instead 
of 10. Could it be that Stan is a bit 
confused? 

Dayton, Ohio. Davin ARGABRIGHT 


No. But you are. Stan is giving a 
perfect demonstration of how to slide 
across home plate and give the catcher 
as little to tag as possible. See below. 


THE BEST OUTFIELD 


I have read your magazine for about 
six months and I think it the best 
sports magazine I have ever read. 

In your July issue, the article, “Who 
Has Baseball’s Best Outfield?” inter- 
ested me very much. But I do not see 
why the Yankees should be included 
at all. Compare them with Brooklyn. 
The Dodger trio batted a hefty .336, 
while the Yankees batted .302. There’s 
nothing spectacular about New York’s 
fielding or batting while the Dodgers 
are superb in both. Furillo can hit and 
throw like nobody’s business. Look at 
Snider’s spectacular catches. 

The only one who stops Brooklyn 
from undoubtedly having the best 
outfield is Robinson. He is not used 
to playing the outfield, and, as Brook- 
lyn coach Billy Herman says, “It’s 
unfair to class Jack as an outfielder, 
anyway.” 

Speaking of Musial, sure, you can 
bet he can bat like the dickens. But 
there are two men with him who 

(——» TO PaGE 85) 
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KANGAROO 
Athletic 
Shoes give 
extra speed 
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The Kangaroo leather in MacGregor shoes makes them . 

softer... stronger . . . lighter weight . . . scuff resistant. 
These important features, plus perfect fit, make MacGregor 
Kangaroo Shoes ‘The Choice of Those Who Play the Game."' 


Wherever you see 
the name MacGregor 
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Our annual Campus Queen hunt is on again . . . Ball- 


players’ pet rule peeve . . . Quickie football 


roundup ... Lunch with Laraine Day ... Notes, gossip 


By BIFF BENNETT 


annual nationwide search for 
SPORT’s Campus Queen. As candi- 
date No. 1 for this year’s contest, 
we've picked a 19-year-old sophomore 


[= kickoff time for our fourth 


‘from the University of Utah. The 


pretty young lady’s name is Julene 
Packard. 

Julene, who was recently named 
Queen of the National Public Parks 
Tennis Tournament, is a journalism 
major and hopes to become a news- 
paperwoman. She is five feet seven 
inches tall, weighs 128 pounds and 
measures 34 inches (bust), 24 inches 
(waist) and 36 inches (hips). 

There have been a few changes in 
the contest rules, so we had better 
bring you up to date. Each month 
during the football season, we will 
present the prettiest college coed we 
ean find in our nationwide hunt. (In 


previous years, our coed had to qualify 
as a cheerleader or drum majorette; 
this year we have waived this restric- 
tion to make room for even more 
coeds.) Then, at the end of the season, 
after we have selected at least five 
lovely coeds, you will get a chance 
to pick the Campus Queen. Earlier 
this year, 53,000 votes were cast in the 
election won by Betty K. Shanton of 
Tennessee. ; 

Take a long look at Julene Packard 
(we did) and the gals to follow. Then 
get your ballot ready. 

* 


* * 
HEN, before the start of the base- 
ball season, the rule was passed 
requiring players to carry their gloves 
to and from the field, Jim Gallagher, 
general manager of the Cubs and 
chairman of the baseball rules com- 
mittee, said (——}> TO PAGE 76) 


Bob Mathias, who’s making a movie of his life, and wife get tips on deep-sea fishing. 


JULENE PACKARD 
University of Utah 
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IS TURLEY 
THE NEW FELLER? 


The new Bullet Bob has American League hitters blinking at his all-fired fast ball. 


With better luck and sharper control, this youthful Oriole will really give them fits 


INP 
Turley has an easy, graceful motion on the mound. 
He throws his fast ball about 75 per cent of the time. 
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By MILTON RICHMAN 


With game-time still two hours and 13 minutes 

away, only seven or eight early arrivals were sitting 
around in the Baltimore Orioles’ dressing room. 

Second-baseman Bobby Young had his nose buried 
deep in a pocket book murder mystery .. . Shortstop 
Billy Hunter tore open a fresh package of chewing 
tobacco and shoved a generous-sized chunk into his 
mouth . . . Catcher Clint Courtney breathed on his 
eyeglasses, then wiped them clean with a piece of cloth 
... Standing in front of his locker, first-baseman Eddie 
Waitkus started to take off his street clothes while 
talking to a writer about his experiences with the 
Phillies. 

“One of the real pleasures with them,” Waitkus said, 
undoing the Windsor knot in his tie, “was playing be- 
hind a pitcher like Robin Roberts. There’s a definite 
purpose behind everything he does, on or off the 
mound. He’s very GI, if you know what I mean. We 
have a fellow on this club just like him. He not only 
pitches like Robbie, but he looks and acts like him, too.” 

Courtney, who had been listening to the conversa- 
tion, suddenly piped up, “You mean Bob Turley?” 

Waitkus nodded. 

“Listen,” Courtney said, pointing his glasses -for 
emphasis, “I’ve heard a lot about this here Roberts, but 
I’m willin’ to bet he ain’t nowhere (——> To pace 86) 


|: WAS 11:47 a.m. by the clock on the clubhouse wall. 
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“Throw and pray” is Mag- 
lie's only suggestion for 
dealing with the league's 
perennial batting king. 


Beleciies 


My Book On The 

e ® 
National League Hitters » 
Here for the first time a pitcher re- be ~~ 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


“Real good smart hitter. 

He figures me very well and 
remembers how | got him out 
last time—if | did." 


veals his secret catalogue of the strengths 


and weaknesses of his sworn enemies 


“L work him high and inside 
and low and away. But you 
have to be careful. A 

bunt threat. He’s tough.” 


By Sal Maglie 


what to throw to individual hitters. It’s no secret 

that all hitters must be pitched to in different ways. 
Some like fast balls, some like curves, some like ’em 
high, some like ’em low, some prefer different speeds. 
A pitcher’s real job is to find which pitch each man 
likes most—and, even more important, which he likes 
least. 

Some pitchers, particularly major-league rookies, 
actually keep a little book in which they write down 
how to get guys out. But after you’re around for a 
while, you remember each hitter, practically by instinct. 
There’s a story they tell about Bill Dickey when he was GaN 
still catching for the Yankees. He ran into an old ball- HANK SAUER 
player in an elevator in the Chase Hotel in St. Louis 
and the old guy said, “Hi, Bill, remember me?” Dickey 
thought and then said, “I can’t recall your name but you 
could never hit a fast ball, low and away.” 

That’s the way it is with pitchers, too. We have long 
memories. I remember an exhibition game with Brook- 
lyn in 1939, when I was breaking in with Buffalo. I 
worked the last three innings and Goodie Rosen hit a 
low inside pitch over the center-field wall. That was 
15 years ago, but if I were to pitch to Goodie Rosen to- 
morrow, I’d know what not to throw him. Carl Furillo 
hit a low inside curve off me in 1951 and beat me in the 
opening game of the season. He hasn’t seen that pitch 
since, unléss it was an accident and the ball got away 
from me. 

In this article I’m going to reveal my “book’’ on Na- 
tional League hitters. You may think I’m inviting trouble 
by giving away my trade secrets. Maybe I am. But any- 
body who thinks pitching is just a matter of finding a 
hitter’s weakness and then throwing him that pitch, has 
another think coming. Big-league pitching is a complex 


| PITCHER’S “book” is his mental card catalogue on BILL BRUTON 


“| keep it over with break- 
ing stuff and watch when he 
shifts his feet. He'll belt 

the outside pitch to right." 


“He prefers the fast ball, 
so | curve him quite care- 
fully, inside and outside, 
hope he guesses wrong.” 


“I've had some luck chang- 
ing up on him .. . He likes 
the fast ball. Can bunt and 
drag and is very fast.” 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI: “Keep the curve moving 
on him. A dangerous fast-ball hitter.” 


business. It’s like a game of poker, in which the pitcher, like 
the good poker player, must think a couple of moves ahead of the 
man he’s facing. The successful pitcher knows, for instance, 
whether the hitter is bold or timid, whether he’s guessing or he 
knows, whether he’s bluffing or isn’t, and whether, this time up, 
he’s going to slug, bunt, or punch the ball. You must set him up 
for your best pitch. You must know what the hitter is thinking, 
what he thinks you’re thinking, and what he thinks you think 
he’s thinking. 

For example, hitters think of me as a curve-ball pitcher and 
they expect me to throw the hook in tough spots. Often I don’t. 
The hitter knows that I know his weakness, too. He expects the 
ball there. Often I throw it some place else. In my 16 years of 
pitching for a living I have gotten almost as many hitters out by 
surprising them and throwing to their strength as I have by 
throwing to their weakness. 

And all the hitting traits of the players I will mention must 
be weighed with the dozen or more other things that go into 
sound pitching. A pitcher considers the park in which the game is 
being played (how far are the seats?); the wind and weather 
conditions (I like a cloudless, quiet day and fast-ball pitchers 
like to have a strong wind blowing in from center); the score of 
the game and the inning (hitters change their tactics accord- 
ingly); and the opposing team’s prospects (a seventh-place club’s 
hitters will swing in a different manner from hitters on a club 
battling for the pennant). 

You must know yourself, too. On this particular day is your 
fast ball working better than your curve? Is your change-up a 
patsy for those guys? How did you get this man out the last time? 
Can you gamble with a waste pitch high and away, even though 
this particular guy loves to wallop high pitches? All of this has 
to be considered before you throw. If you make a mistake in just 
one of your calculations, it might cost you the ball game. 

How is a “book” compiled in the first place? Well, it consists 


BOB SKINNER (left): “A good hitter 

who hits most everything | throw.” 

ROY CAMPANELLA (below): “He likes to 
go for the first pitch. That's one 

reason he gets knocked down so much. 
He must do a lot of guessing, too.” 


ED MATHEWS: "I've had luck moving the 
ball, low and away, high and inside." 
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of a good many things. There is the basic knowledge of 
how the man stands at the plate and how he grips the 
bat. If he stands close, chances are that if you throw 
inside he’ll hit the ball on the handle. If he stands far 
back, -aim for the outside corner so that he’ll have 
trouble reaching the ball. If he golfs, a pitch across the 
letters may give him trouble. If he chops, knee-high 
balls may be hard for him to hit. Hitters who stand up 
straight can usually meet balls thrown above their 
waists better than they can low pitches, while the re- 
verse is true, naturally, of guys who hit from a crouch. 
Also, you know whether he hits breaking stuff 
(curves, sliders, etc.) better than fast balls. If he can, 
waste your fast one on him and waste your curve ball 
on the man who likes his pitches straight as string. 
This is all part of the build-up so that in the critical 
moment you can outguess the hitter. Then you have 
to know whether the hitter is dumb or smart, whether 
he’s swinging or punching, whether 
he’s a big take guy or a first-ball 
hitter and, with a man on base, 
whether he’ll hit behind the runner. | 


shot through the box that almost took my head off. I 
even threw underhand to him, just to see how he’d 
react, Hit that, too. But ’ll get a book on him, Eventu- 
ally you alWays do. 

Now, let’s take a road trip with the Giants and I’ll 
give you the lowdown on how I pitch to the hitters on 
each team. 

CINCINNATI: At Crosley Field the wind generally 
blows out to center and right, making it advisable to 
keep the ball in on righthanders and out on lefthanders. 
The right-field wall isn’t too far away, so you keep it 
away on the lefthanded sluggers. 

Bobby Adams: He’s a cagy hitter. I try to move the 
ball around on him and crowd him somewhat. He 
doesn’t seem to like that. 

Roy McMillan: Along the same order as Adams. He 
likes a fast ball and doesn’t hit the curve too well, so 
I give him the breaking stuff, a little here and a little 
there. I change speeds a good deal 
on him. 

Gus Bell: He prefers the fast ball, 
so I curve him quite carefully, in- 


So, with this basic material filed 
in your mind, you begin developing 
your knowledge by experimenting. 
What works for one pitcher may not 
work for another. For instance, the 
word on Dee Fondy of the Cubs is 
that he can’t hit a high ball. But if 
I throw him a high ball, he hits it 


THE TOUGHEST FOR ME 


Righthanded hitter: Jackie Robinson 
Lefthanded hitter: Stan Musial 
Peskiest righthanded hitter: Pee Wee Reese 
Peskiest lefthanded hitter: Sol Hemus 
Toughest park fo pitch in: Ebbets Field 

Toughest team (as of this season): 
Cards, with Dodgers a close second. 


side and outside, and just hope he 
doesn’t guess right. (Bell broke my 
consecutive scoreless inning streak 
a couple of years ago, when I was 
only an inning away from tying 
Carl Hubbell’s record. He fell away 
from a jow inside curve and hit it 
into the seats close to the right-field 
foul line at the Polo Grounds. But 


four miles. The same is true of big 
Ted Kluszewski. They say go for 
him high and tight, but when I pitch 
him there, he knocks it out of the 
park. Each pitcher has to find out 
how his own stuff works on a hitter. 

Your own information, then, is 
supplemented by what pitchers on your own club tell 
you, what your coaches observe and what you find out 
in clubhouse meetings. On the Giants we usually have 
a meeting before each series the first couple of times 
around the league. 

For example, let’s say we go into St. Louis early in 
the year. The whole club sits down in the clubhouse 
before the first game of the series to run down the 
hitters. Say I’m going to pitch and I’ve never worked 
against Alex Grammas, the kid shortstop. Larry Jansen 
might say, “Well, I got him out at the Polo Grounds 
with a slider.” Hoyt Wilhelm might add, “I worked on 
him twice and he went for the knuckler both times.” 
Leo Durocher might put in, “From the way he stands, 
I'd guess that breaking stuff, away, would be tough 
for him.”’ Ray Katt, the catcher, might contribute, ‘In 
the American Association George Spencer used to get 
him out regularly with curves out here. He likes to hit 
the fast one and he’ll swing at anything around ithe 
plate.’ As you can see, there are few secrets in baseball 
and if a hitter develops a weakness in the minors, it’s 
a cinch that they’ll know about it when he comes into 
the big league. 

I absorb that information and I go with it until it’s 
proved wrong for me. As I say, each pitcher must find 
out for himself. I had good word, for instance, on Bob 
Skinner, the new Pirate first-baseman. Throw him 
high and tight, they said. I did and he murdered the 
ball. Then I threw him low and away. He murdered 
that one, too, Then I changed up on him and he hit a 
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those things happen and there’s lit- 
tle you can do about them, 

Ted .Kluszewski: A dangerous 
man, of course, and he prefers fast 
stuff, too. So I just keep the curve 
moving around on him, low inside, 
low outside. If you make a mistake, like throwing 
inside and fast, he’ll lose it for you. 

Jim Greengrass: Another power hitter of the same 
type. Try to keep him from pulling and in his own park 
give him inside breaking stuff, though he can hit that 
kind out of the yard if you make it too good. 

Johnny Temple: This guy’s a pest up there. He likes 
fast stuff, naturally, so I-move the ball around on him 
and always have it acting up. 

Wally Post: I haven’t seen too much of him, but he 
looks as if he likes the inside pitch so I give it to him 
over and fast. Before I do, though, I play with him for 
a while to set him up. 

Andy Seminick: He’s a pull hitter, so in his case I 
keep it away from him with breaking quality on the 
ball. 

Chuck Harmon: Another new one to me, but I guess 
he prefers the fast ball and that’s not what he’ll get— 
except when he’s least expecting it. Curve him a lot. 

Lloyd Merriman: Keep ball away. Doesn’t like curve. 

Hobie Landrith: Similarly, looking for fast ball. 

Ed Bailey: Curve him. Keep it away under most 
conditions. 


CHICAGO: At Wrigley Field the wind almost al- 
ways is blowing out, giving hitters who wallop the 
ball high in the air a decided edge. Generally, working 
here, I try to keep the ball low and get them to hit 
into the ground. 

Frank Baumholtz: Good hitter. (——> TO PAGE 92) 
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BEAR BRYANT 
iS ASKING FOR IT® 


The spellbinding, ambitious football coach gave up a fabulous, long-term 


contract at Kentucky for the tough job of rebuilding player-poor Texas A&M 


By BILL RIVES 


perhaps, than that faced by Notre Dame’s youthful 
Terry Brennan—now confronts the famed mender 
of tattered football fortunes, Paul (Bear) Bryant. 

Bryant, the 40-year-old, handsome spellbinder and 
gridiron genius who skillfully repaired the decrepit 
football situations at Maryland and Kentucky, will 
shortly begin his first season as head coach (and ath- 
letic director) at Texas A&M. For the performance of 
the job, Bryant will be compensated in the amount of 
$90,000—or $15,000 a year for six years. 

To a man of Bryant’s nervous and ambitious nature, 
it may be worth every penny of it, because the Texas 
Aggies have been notably lacking in football ‘success 
for more than a decade. This would not be alarming in 
itself to a man of Bryant’s teaching and organizational 
abilities. But there are problems which even Bryant 
may not be able to treat successfully. And the biggest 
one is the absence of good football material: 

One of Bryant’s favorite expressions is: “You've 


(>: of sport’s biggest challenges—more imposing, 


“You gotta have chicken to make chicken salad,” Bryant says. But 
he found little to encourage him during spring practice at A&M. 
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gotta have chicken to make chicken salad.” Bryant is 
looking for the chicken. 

Bryant’s murderous assignment is to take charge of 
the football program of a college which has long 
suffered from the lack of quality players (and is gen- 
erally considered to have little hope of getting many) 
and to produce a champion in what is probably the 
most unpredictable conference in the nation. 

Besides the fact that it is difficult to attract out- 
standing athletes to a school with a losing team, Texas 
A&M has two other obstacles: 

1. It is a military school. 2. It is a for-men-only 
college. 

Under the circumstances, coaching the Texas Aggies 
presents a challenge before which the strongest of men 
might quail. But Bear Bryant thrives on challenges 
and he has thrust himself into the (——} To pacE 89) 


Wide World 


The Aggies tied for the cellar in the tough South- 
west Conference in 53, don’t figure to do better. 
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The champ is a “hidden” fighter, 
hard to appreciate in the ring and hard to 


find out of it. Yet experts agree... 


BOBO’S A REAL PR 


By BARNEY NAGLER 


middleweight champion, has been described as 

a sallow-complexioned young man possessed of 

a large-type penchant for dollar bills. He has said, 

time and again, “Getting paid, that’s why I fight.” 

Until recently, no one could be found to accuse Olson 

of cloaking sentiment with this hard-boiled exterior. 
However, the Olson barrier has been broken. 

It happened in an office just off Broadway, some 

3,000 miles removed from the 160-pound champion’s 


\) ex often than not, Carl (Bobo) Olson, the world 


headquarters in San Francisco. A visitor discussing 


Olson with Sol Gold, the veteran fight man and close 
friend of Sid Flaherty, the champion’s owner and 
operator, was surprised to hear Gold say: 

“Here’s one for you. The afternoon of the fight with 
Kid Gavilan, in Chicago, I’m ‘with Flaherty in his 
room at the hotel when we get a call from Olson’s 
room. He says, ‘Come on in. Wanna show you some- 
thing.’ So Sid and me, we go and there’s Olson laying 
back on his bed and he’s calling his wife, Dolores, in 
Frisco. What do you think he’s doing while he’s 
waiting for the connection? He’s got the gold belt Nat 
Fleischer gave him at the weigh-in at the foot of the 
bed. 

“You know, it’s kind of propped up at the foot of 


the bed and Olson’s looking at it, like the way you 
look at an idol. He says, ‘Boy, I never knew I win 
one of these. When I was a Kalihi kid back in Hono- 
lulu I used to hear about guys in boxing getting these 
things, but I never dream I get it. It’s great. 

“Now the call to Frisco came through and Olson 
says to his wife to clear away room in his trophy case 
in their house ’cause he’s bringing back the most im- 
portant trophy of all, the one he got from Fleischer 
in the afternoon, one of them ‘Ring’ belts.” 

Some eight hours after Olson’s display of an ama- 
teur streak in his wholly professional hide, he went 
into the ring in the Chicago Stadium and gained a 
second leg on the “Ring” belt. Olson decisively out- 
pointed Kid Gavilan, the welterweight upstart, in 
15 rounds by squelching the Cuban’s heralded bolo 
punch. He must have considered the $116,830 purse 
earned in the punitive process as a bag of dross next 
to the trophy. Olson didn’t even wait in Chicago to 
pick up the money. 

Instead, he was at the Midway Airport two hours 
after the fight, on his way to his wife and four chil- 
dren in their six-room house in San Francisco’s Sun- 
set district—1413 38th Avenue, for the record. The 
championship belt was clutched in his hot little hands 
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Taking hand-signalled strategy from manager Sid Flaherty. 
* Olson won critics’ praise with an artistic win over Gavilan. 


as he climbed aboard the plane that would take him 
home. 

Several Chicago detectives assigned to seeing Olson 
‘out of town safely accompanied him to the airport. 
The one Olson was most concerned with was the 
public eye charged with guarding his trophy. 

The middleweight champion’s concern with the belt 
doubtless caused his manager, the aforementioned Mr. 
Flaherty, to consider bringing charges of backsliding 
against Olson. Flaherty, apparently as dour and de- 
liberate as Olson is, regards any objective beyond the 
gathering of gold in the ring as a refinement neither 
he nor the fighter can afford. 

“We are in‘ this for money, nothing else,’ Flaherty 
has said. “This ain’t fun. It took hard work—nine 
years for Olson—to get up there. I worked hard, too. 
The kid’s entitled to money, and I want it.” 

Thus far, Olson has earned enough to keep Flaherty 
interested in their partnership. His last two fights— 
the title-securing defeat of Randy Turpin last October 
and the title-retaining brush-off of Gavilan in April— 
put $173,812 into the treasury. In addition, Olson has 
been guaranteed $125,000 for his next defense, against 
Rocky Castellani in-San Francisco. 

For a fighter once considered a cutie who slapped 
instead of punched, this is quite an achievement. It 
is particularly noteworthy because Olson doesn’t look 
like a fighter. He is only 26 but already balding. His 
shuffling gait and hunched shoulders seem to go with 
his sallow complexion. He looks like a fugitive from 
a pool room. 

Within the ring he operates like a pickpocket. He 
jostles his victim from a hunched-over position. His 
shoulders hide his action as though he were dipping 
his paws in his victim’s pockets. He doesn’t catch the 
customers’ fancy right off because his punches are 
hidden from view. Fans who like his style must culti- 
vate a taste for it. His opponents never do. 

In his 58th bout, Olson achieved recognition as the 
American middleweight champion, in pursuit of the 
160-pound title tossed aside by Sugar Ray Robinson, 
the dancing man. His victim in this 15-rounder was 
Paddy Young, a tough foe when he is inclined toward 
a full-blown effort. He was so disposed when he took 


on Olson in Madison Square Garden the night of 
June 19, 1953 with the middleweight title up for grabs. 

The ordeal was an eye-opener for Young, who de- 
scribed the problem of trying to cope with Olson this 
way: “When he got in there, he had my number. 
When he moved, he never stood still, When he was 
inside, he never stopped punching.” 

Al Weill, the style-wise manager, put it even more 
succinctly than Young did. “The guy’s consistent. It 
wins fights,” Weill said of the middleweight champion. 

This was apparent in Bobo’s title-winning bout with 
Randy Turpin, in Madison Square Garden, last Octo- 
ber. Olson wore Turpin down, floored him twice, and 
came home winging. When it was over, the manager 
permitted himself the luxury of a smile. Then he 
unburdened himself of an opinion. 

“My fighter is complete at last,’’ Flaherty said. 
“Bobo doesn’t leave his spirit in the bucket the way 
he used to. He knows he can be aggressive and a 
great boxer at the same time. He’s a real pro.” 

The tribute was perhaps more meaningful than the 
winning of a mere championship. Flaherty is a tough 
master. He requires of each of the 35 fighters in his 
stable that they give all to their trade. Many of his 
fighters live with him in his San Francisco apartment. 
The married gladiators, including the champ, leave 
wife and home and go to live in the Flaherty manse 
for ten days or so before a bout. 

Flaherty wants the complete fighter because he is 
the complete manager, fiscal as well as tactical. He 
regards Olson as his work of art. 

The champion has lost only one bout in the last 
two and one half years, a close 15-round decision to 
Robinson. “I had to get going in the last five rounds,” 
Robinson conceded after that one. “If I hadn’t, I'd 
have had it.” 

Recently, a telephone caller from New York finally 
made connections with Flaherty in San Francisco. 

“How come Bobo keeps winning fights?” the caller 
asked Flaherty. 

“Tt'’s ability,” Flaherty said. 

“Do you regard Bobo as a great fighter?” 

The manager hesitated for a moment and then re- 
plied; “I’m stupid enough to think so.” 

Actually, Flaherty is far from being stupid. He is 
not far wrong when he says he believes Olson is a 
great fighter. He is also not alone in the belief. The 
jury of sportswriters who saw Olson take care of 
Gavilan in 15 rounds in Chicago last April came away 
convinced of Bobo’s outstanding ability. It was a 
lesson in studied calm and the writers should have 
known it was going to come to pass just that way. 

At noon on April 2, in the Chicago Stadium that 
was to be filled by 18,582 fans that night, the Keed 
from Cuba had kept the middleweight champion wait- 
ing for some 20 minutes before arriving for the weigh- 
in. It hadn’t bothered Bobo, not really. He sat on a 
stool in the ring, a few feet from the scale, and waited 
quietly, unemotional and relaxed. 

Then, that night, as Olson came into the Stadium 
ring to the canned music provided by Professor Tru- 
man Gibson, he unwound a Hawaiian lei from around 
his own neck. He came through the ropes in Gavilan’s 
corner and placed the lei around Gavilan’s neck in as 
cool and detached a manner as any man could muster 
at the moment. Gavilan was bewildered. Olson’s 
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gesture was coldly contemptuous. Gavilan seethed 
within. 

“T thought he take punch at me,” Gavilan explained. 

“T did it on the spur of the moment,” Olson said. 

Unplanned, the gesture took on greater meaning. 
It was a manifestation of Olson’s detachment. It is 
this outlook of placidity that makes Olson the fine 
fighting machine he is. J 

Witness this: During the bout, Flaherty sat on a 
high stool outside the ring and, playing the master 
tactician, hand-signalled strategy to Olson. The fight- 
er coolly saw his manager’s gestures and was able to 
conform with their message. When the strategy called 
for him to move outside Gavilan’s range, he did so. 
Flaherty called the tune for Olson, and Gavilan, who 
fancies himself the greatest soft-shoe man since Rob- 
inson hit the night-club circuit, danced to the music. 

“Great fighters,” Ray Arcel, the trainer, once said, 
“can see in the ring. Until they can do that they 
aren’t really great.” 

Olson not only proved. that he can “see” while in 
the ring, but that he has a 20-20 instinct for taking 
orders even while under attack by so competent an 
opponent as Gavilan. 

Gavilan never had a chance that night. He hadn't 
come up against anybody like Olson in his entire 
career. He had fought Robinson twice, but the ordeal 


wasn’t as damaging. Robinson was a great fencer 
who hit you as he pleased, from outside. Gavilan had 
fought, and had knocked out, Gil Turner, who was a 
busybody-type. But Olson combines the best qualities 
of these contrasting styles. He clubs.an opponent and 
then stops. He starts throwing more punches, con- 
stantly wearing down the opposition. He bobs and 
punches. He weaves and punches. If he hurts his 
man, he chases him across the ring, ducking and 
punching, bobbing and shedding punches. He is an 
elusive target. 

It is reasonable to inquire why he hasn’t quite cap- 
tured the imagination of the fight public. The question 
was put to Soldier Farr, an old fight man from Chi- 
cago’s Loop. Farr thought for a moment and came up 
with a laconic explanation. “He’s a hidden fighter, 
that’s what he is,” Farr said. 

Explanation: Olson’s punches are delivered inside, 
generally out of the view of the customer. They are 
effective because they are delivered in sequence, each 
one purposeful. Inasmuch as he is hunched over when 
the punches are thrown, they are not readily discern- 
ible. The victim feels them long before the spectator 
sees the effect of same. 

Olson’s approach to his work is much like that of a 
bricklayer. The mortar expert may lay more bricks 
in any one day than any of his (——> TO PAGE 84) 


Olson likes to do his roadwork and shadow-boxing on Ocean Beach, not far from his San Francisco home. Artist Howard Brodie, 
who did this sketch and the one on page 19, says, “If you followed his footsteps you’d notice that at intervals they formed 
circles. Bobo says it is good strategy to get an opponent in the center of the ring and circle him. He practices on the beach.” 
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Were The Yankees Wrong 


This young Negro outfielder got trapped in a hot controversy before he came to the majors. 


By Jack Orr 


fielder of the Philadelphia A’s, would prefer to be 

regarded as any other rookie trying’ to establish 
himself in the major leagues. But to most fans and all 
sportswriters covering the baseball beat he is the 
young man who appeared destined to become the first 
Negro to wear a Yankee uniform and was traded away 
before the season started. Since then his daily successes 
and failures on the ball field have become part of the 
debate on why the Yankees let him go. Were they 
aware of some weakness that his .349 batting average 
at Kansas City last year did not reveal? Or were they, 
as some critics have charged, willing to sacrifice a 
potential star in order to keep their roster free of 
Negro players? 

Power, the innocent subject of the controversy, ob- 
viously has not profited from all the hullabaloo. For 
example, when he showed up for spring training at 
the Philadelphia Athletics’ base in West Palm Beach 


Je POWER, the big, handsome, heavily sinewed out- 


last March, he found his reputation had checked in 
before him. It wasn’t exactly a flowery notice. The 
minor league “word” on Power was that he didn’t 
hustle, that he loafed on fty balls when the weather 
turned hot, that he was something of an after-dark 
roisterer, and that these were the reasons the Yankees, 
who were supposed to promote him this year, gave up 
on him and traded him to the A’s. The rumor was 
that Power was a troublemaker. And despite his 
league-leading hitting average, he was once benched 
by Kansas City manager Harry Craft for not giving 
his all. 

There were other stories making the rounds, and 
the Yankee organization, always sensitive to criticism 
of the fact that they’ve never employed a Negro 
player, didn’t try to play them down. 

“Yes, we did have trouble with Power,” a man high 
in the organization admitted. ‘I don’t know what it is, 
but sometimes he doesn’t want to play. He gives up 
like. There was this game against Syracuse when he 
didn’t chase a two-base hit over his head. So when his 
next time came to hit, Craft benched him for a left- 
handed pinch-hitter, even though there was a left- 
handed pitcher in and Power was leading the league 
in hitting at the time. 

“Naturally, that kind of report on his temperament 
affected our decision on him. He was also a playboy 
and didn’t make any bones about it. Well, if you’re a 
Yankee, you either change your attitude before you 
come up—or you don’t come up. It’s one of the secrets 
of our success.” 

This rap on Power was somewhat substantiated 
when one of his Kansas City teammates, Elston How- 
ard, also a Negro but still in the Yankee chain, told 
United Press reporter Carl Lundquist that one of the 
reasons Howard was with the Yankees and Power 
wasn’t was that Power didn’t put out 100 per cent 
of the time. 

Similar comments about Power had made the rounds 
earlier. Last summer the Yankees, seeking to clinch 
their fifth straight pennant, sought hitting help from 
their minor-league farms. They particularly needed a 
righthanded hitter to play first base, a position the 
righthanded-hitting Power had handled on occasion 
for the Bliies at Kansas City. He was hitting .360 at the 
time. - 

One day last July at Yankee Stadium newsmen were 
notified that after the game that day the club was go- 
ing to announce the names of minor-leaguers to be 
recalled. Press-box regulars were so certain that the 


As a Yankee farmhand at Kansas City last year, Power led 
the league in hitting but was criticized for lack of hustle. 
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On Vic Power? 


They’re still arguing about why he was traded 


Yankees were going to name their first Negro player that they 
alerted their desks for such a flash. But at the press conference, 
publicist Red Patterson revealed that, after due consideration, the 
club was bringing up Gus Triandos, a righthanded-hitting catcher 
and first-baseman from the Double A Birmingham club; Jim Bride- 
weser, a shortstop from Kansas City, and two lefthanded pitchers. 
Though Power was leading the American Association in three de- 
partments, his name wasn’t mentioned. 

“Any reason why Power wasn’t brought up?” a writer asked, 
innocently. 

“He wasn’t considered,” Patterson said. “We have duly weighed 
all the factors,” said general manager George Weiss, ‘‘and have de- 
cided that Power wasn’t ready for promotion to the big league.” 
Another official added, ‘“Power’s name wasn’t even mentioned in 
our discussions about which players would help the club.” When 
manager Casey Stengel was cornered by news- (——> TO PAGE 74) 


Power (right), with Bob Trice and manager Eddie Joost, says the Yankees let him go because they had too many good ballplayers. 
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CANADIAN FOOTBALL— 


BIG LEAGUE! says Tex Coulter 


Ann, my dog Amber and I arrived in 

Montreal early one morning last August. 
We had driven nearly non-stop from our 
home in Texas and were in the Canadian 
city because I had “jumped” the National 
Football League after seven years with the 
New York Giants to play for the Montreal 


\|. WIFE Ruth, my children David and 


Alouettes in the Canadian League. When I 
checked in with the Alouette front office that 
morning, I found that they had already ob- 
tained a temporary apartment for us. The 
Alouettes, as do so many other Canadian 
ball clubs, have a committee to help players 
find apartments, and they had arranged with 
a rabid fan—there are a (——> TO PAGE 26) 


Coulter, who plays for Montreal, says the fans and players love the wide-open game. “It’s getting better al] the time.” 
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BIG LEAGUE OR BUSH? 


BUSH! says Bob Snyder 


months I managed to lose 13 football 

games last year as coach of the Calgary 
Stampeders in Canada’s Western Interpro- 
vincial Football Union. Name another coach 
who came anywhere near that record and 
I’ll give you odds he was fired, too. 

As bad as it was, however, I came away 


[ WASN’T easy, but in a little over two 


from my brief Canadian fling with several 
convictions besides the obvious one that you 
can’t field a winning football team without 
tackles and ends. One of them was that the 
talk of a war for players between the Na- 
tional Football League and the Canadian 
Rugby Union, under whose banner football 
interest is spreading like (——> TO PAGE 27) 


Snyder, who coached there last year, says Canada lacks the talent, savvy and money. “It’s okay for American has-beens.” 


Hal Barkley 
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BIG LEAGUE! says Tex Coulter 


great many of them in Canada—to lease us his apart- 
ment for the summer. 

As it turned out, we ended up with an even better 
deal. Soon after we moved in, a neighbor told us that 
the apartment one door down from ours was vacant, 
that children and dogs would be welcome and that a 
short-term lease. could be arranged. We investigated 
and got the apartment. 

This may not sound like much to you, but to a pro 
football player, who is a transient tenant and wants 
his family lodged comfortably during the fall, such 
help and thoughtfulness in getting an apartment goes 
a long way. I really think that any professional club, 
in any sport, makes a serious mistake if it doesn’t 
assist its players to find living quarters. That the 
Canadians cared enough to help is just one example 
of the treatment Americans get up there from both 
the league and the fans. (As I'll explain later, pro 
football is regarded in Canada somewhat like the way 
baseball must have been received in Milwaukee.) 

The contract I signed with the Alouettes was about 
the same as the standard NFL contract. Like most 
contracts in pro sports, it says in essence that so long 
as the Alouettes were satisfied with my deportment on 
and off the field, they would pay me a specified salary. 
If they weren’t satisfied, they wouldn’t pay. 

Actually, the player writes his own ticket in any 
league. If he produces, he collects. My salary with 
the Alouettes was about the same that I made with 
the Giants. Although the cost of living is similar in 
the two countries, I was able to bring home a little 
more money from Canada than I did from New York, 
mainly because the shorter season and shorter pre- 
season practice kept me away from Texas only four 
instead of five months during the year. 

The players, both Americans and Canadians, get 
paid according to their value to the team. There’s been 
a lot said about the high-priced American stars in 
Canadian ball but the local hotshots do all right, too. 
I have no documented proof of this but my talks with 
other players suggest that the higher-priced Canadian 
players in the league make more money than some of 
the Americans, whose salaries run to average figures. 

The Alouette squad consists of eight Americans and 
20 Canadians (a league rule limits a team to eight 
Americans and a 28-man roster). Of my Canadian 
teammates, just a few came up from the college ranks. 
The others had only high school or semi-pro experi- 
ence. But this is not a rap at them. The game of 
football is young in Canada, Some of the players are 
good in fundamentals; others lack the necessary ex- 
perience. But the game is getting better all the time. 
There is more spirit in the Canadian players than in 
most Americans, and they have a real willingness to 
work and learn. I really think the time will come 
when there will be no need for Americans in Canadian 
football. Instead, I expect that in a few years, Canada 
will be supplying stars for the NFL. 

Football is rapidly gaining on hockey in interest. 
It used to be that youngsters in Canada would walk 
around with hockey sticks and pucks all the time. 
Now, more and more, you see a lot of them tossing 
footballs around, During last season, I went to some 
of the high schools; helping the kids, running informal 
clinics for them. The American player in Canada, who 


knows the fundamentals of the game somewhat better, 
has an obligation, I think, to help these kids learn. 
And we've been doing it. This season, I plan to do 
more clinic work with the youngsters. 

Although the game is fundamentally the same in the 
two countries, the rules differ. The major difference 
is that the Canadians have three downs instead of 
four to make a first down. This opens up the Canadian 
game. We don’t buck into the line as much because 
we can’t fool around. We play a looser game, shooting 
for the long gainer. There is more razzle-dazzle here 
than even the Southwest produces. We pass on first 
down and toss the ball around all the time. Of course 
the fans like this wide-open brand of ball better. But 
what certainly is equally important, the players like 
it, too. 

Since there are fewer power plays, line play is not 
so rough and tumble as it is in the States. But on short 
gainers the work is just as tough. Most of the time, 
I play opposite former American pros, like Johnny 
Kissel, who was with Cleveland. You have to do a 
lot of banging to move him out of the way or keep 
them from moving you out of the way. 

Our centers and guards run a little smaller in Can- 
ada (because the play doesn’t require bruisers) and 
most teams have their American contingent broken 
up into two ends, two tackles and four backs, with 
maybe a center thrown in. 

There were a lot of little reasons for my joining 
the Canadian league, but no real big one. I don’t have 
any antagonism toward the NFL nor am I mad at the 
Giants. Going to Canada was, as much as anything 
else, a little adventure to me. I’d never traveled out 
of the country, and it was doing something different 
and interesting. If there were a winter football league 
in Mexico, I'd probably be interested because I’d like 
to see the world. The Alouettes will be making a trip 
to Western Canada this season and I’m really looking 
forward to it. 

But there are other reasons for liking Canadian ball. 
The fans, as I’ve said, are rabid and this makes any 
ballplayer feel better. Last season, I cracked my ankle 
and was in the hospital for a week. Most of my wak- 
ing hours were spent receiving guests. All sorts of 
people, most of whom I didn’t know, came by with 
soft drinks, candy, chewing gum and magazines. Their 
thoughtfulness, of course, made me feel good. 

The club owners have businesses of their own and 
are not committed to draw all their money from the 
game. They help you get jobs, if you want one; they 
are sports and they don’t pressure you. 

An American probably can last longer in Canadian 
ball than in the U.S. pro league. There, is no down- 
field blocking, and when the play is away from you, 
all you do is check your man. Arnie Weinmeister, my 
old Giant teammate, who is coming into the league 
this season, should do well. Although he was strictly 
a defensive tackle with the Giants, he can play a good 
game of offense. Canadian ball is the perfect set-up 
for him. He lives in Seattle, which is just south of 
Vancouver, where he’ll be playing ball. He’ll be close 
to home and could end up with a good career job, the 
way the Canadian bosses look out for the players. 

Before the season, we practice for one month instead 
of the two customary in the NFL. (——> To PAGE 82) 
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BUSH! says Bob Snyder 


wildfire up North, is a lot of hooey. There is no war. 

This may come as a disappointment to a lot of 
American players who had hoped to profit by bar- 
gaining between U. S. and Canadian pro teams. It 
may also disappoint American and Canadian fans who 
had hoped to enjoy another knock-down-drag-out 
fight such as the NFL and the late All-America Con- 
ference staged in this country a few years ago. 

The truth of the matter is that Canada’s big-league 
football doesn’t want a player war with the NFL, 
doesn’t need one, and can’t afford one. 

Football in Canada, you should know, is in what 
might be called its adolescence. Rugby has been 
played there for years, of course, but the game now 
sweeping the Dominion is at about the same stage as 
pro football in the States was during the early Thirties. 
It’s a jazzed-up version of both rugby and American 
football, expanded by the Canadians in a few years 
into a pastime threatening hockey for national promi- 
nence. The catch is that it depends on American play- 
ing talent to a degree just slightly less than U. S. 
hockey depends on Canadian hockey players. 

There have been many cases, as you know, of 
American stars “jumping” their NFL contracts for 
bigger salaries and other benefits up North. But cooler 
heads in Canada are against this. They’re anxious to 
honor American contracts and concentrate on signing 
youngsters fresh out of college and veterans who have 
been released by NFL teams. 

With the Calgary team, we were only following 
established policy when we told such players as 
Chubby Grigg of Cleveland and Bruno Banducci of 
San Francisco that we couldn’t use them,: as sorely 
as we needed them. Their names were on NFL con- 
tracts. : 

When the Ottawa Rough Riders brazenly lured John 
Kissell from Cleveland and Avatus Stone from the 
Chicago Cards, there was a furor in Canadian papers. 
One columnist, Gorde Hunter of Calgary, said, “Otta- 
wa is showing very little in the way of brain power.” 
He went on to point out a dire possibility. 

““Tf the NFL contracts are not valid in Canada, then 
our contracts are certainly no more valid south of the 
line and there’s nothing to stop the (NFL) pros from 
coming in and swiping the best we have!” 

The best in Canada, I should point out here, are 
American players. Guys like Drake’s Johnny Bright, 
who was drafted by the NFL but chose to sign his 
first pro contract with Calgary. But more about that 
later. 

Canada’s need for American football players stems 
from the same shortcoming as the U. S. need for 
Dominion hockey players. In Canada, boys simply 
don’t start playing the game early enough, or if they 
do, their instruction isn’t anything like youngsters 
get here. High school football in eastern Canada, I 
understand, is fair. But in the wide-open western 
spaces, where I saw it at first hand, there is no com- 
parison with the caliber of schoolboy play in the 
States. 

Junior leagues are supposed to act as farms for the 
WIFU and Big Four, but the talent they supply is not 
first class. A good high school.team like Massillon, 
Ohio, could beat most any junior league club on any 
given day. 
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What it comes down to is a woeful lack of funda- 
mentals that keeps Canadian youngsters from achiev- 
ing stardom in their own country. That’s where even 
mediocre U. S. players, with all their early training, 
are far ahead of their northern brothers. 

With these so-so American players, plus men like 
Indian Jack Jacobs, Tommy Thompson, Glenn Dobbs 
and Frank Filchock, all of whom have passed their 
prime, Canada should be able to build up its youthful 
game, and in the process, keep on friendly—and legal 
—terms with the NFL. 

I had to take just one look at the stadium in Cal- 
gary to realize Canada is in no position financially to 
wage a serious war with the American pros for play- 
ers. The Stampeder stadium has only 12,500 seats. 
True, as I found out, there are a lot of wealthy men 
acting as stockholders, but in every case, the team is 
a community affair and no one man, or small group of 
men backs it. 

But don’t get the idea, because of the small stadia, 
that Canadians aren’t wild for their game. Western 
Canada, remember, is as sparsely populated as our 
own West. The people who like football are crazy 
for it. The trouble is there just aren’t enough of them. 

Much of our operating cost last year at Calgary 
was covered by a pre-season banquet at the Pallister 
Hotel. We had a packed house of 400, and it may be 
interesting to know that it cost each of the 400 who 


attended $100 per plate. A new Cadillac was the main- 


door prize but even the diners who won nothing were 
tickled to be there. They were backing their own 
team. 

Where in the U. S. will you see as many as 2,500 
fans on hand for a football team’s. midweek practice 
session? That’s what we had at Calgary. 4 

The point is that despite all this interest Calgary’s 


stadium and those of other WIFU teams seat less than _ 


half as many people as the smallest NFL stadium 
with the exception of Green Bay, which plays half 
its games in Milwaukee because its own field doesn’t 
hold enough people. 

How, then, if their revenue is so much smaller than 
that of NFL teams, can Canadians match over-all 
salaries with the U.S.? They simply can’t. 

When I came back from my one-season stand in 
Canada last year, I wrote a letter to Pappy—that’s 
George Halas, my old boss on the Chicago Bears— 
to let him know big Ed Brown might be thinking of 
signing with a Canadian team. Ed’s a really brilliant 
backfield prospect from San Francisco U. He’s just 
out of military service. 

Pappy must have been grateful for the tip and 
apparently thought it would be wise to do something 
about other American stars who might be considering 
jumping across the border. He contacted Commis- 
sioner Bert Bell of the NFL and that’s how I wound 
up in Bell’s Philadelphia office. He offered me an 
expense account and suggested I go around the coun- 
try and tell some of the American players, college and 
pro, what Canadian football is really like. 

I never got a chance to tell Mr. Bell much about 
Canadian football, but in the next months, I told an 
awful lot of kids about it. I attended all the bowl 
games I could manage and traveled from San Fran- 
cisco to Mobile in what I think (——? TO PAGE 82) 
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YOUR BIG-LEAGUE SCRAPBOOK 


#3 


The Boston Red Sox 


EDITORS’ NOTE: This month we’d like you to meet the 


JACKIE JENSEN, outfielder. 27. 
5-11, 190. Lives in Oakland, Cal. 
He owns The Bow and Bell, a sea- 
food restaurant. All-America full- 
back at Cal. Fifth AL season. Mar- 
ried. Hit .266 with Nats in 1953. 


INP 


MILT BOLLING, shortstop. 24. 6-1, 175. 
From Mobile, Ala. Batted .263 in his rookie 
year with Sox. Graduate of Spring Hill Col- 
lege in Mobile with BS in social science. Mar- 
ried. Has younger brother, Frank, with De- 
troit Tigers. Enjoys reading biblical novels. 


top stars of the Boston Red Sox in the third chapter of 
SPORT’s exclusive series of photo albums on the big- 
league ball clubs. Watch for our lineup featuring the 


big guns of the Philadelphia Phillies in the next issue. 


Photos by Marvin Newman 


Calvin Campbell 


ELLIS KINDER, pitcher. 40. 6-0, 
195. Lives in Arlington, Mass. In 
ninth season in American League. 
Had a record of 10-6 in relief in 
1953, is 84-57 lifetime. Formerly 
pitched for Browns. He’s married. 
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LEO KIELY, pitcher. 24. 6-2, 185. 
Hoboken, N. J. Was 7-7 in 51 be- 
fore entering service. Married. 
Likes movies on road trips, “But 
not love stories.” Usually takes a 
job near home during the winter. 


\ A 


MEL PARNELL, pitcher. 32. 6-0, 
180. New Orleans, La. A 21-game- 
winner in 7°53, he’s 111-59 for 
seven big-league seasons. Married. 
An ardent football fan, he rarely 
misses Tulane or LSU home games. 
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JIM PIERSALL, outfielder. 24. 6-0, 185. 
Lives year around in Newtonville, Mass. Third 
season with Boston (.271). Married, has 
three daughters. Wrote a weekly baseball 
column for Boston Globe last winter. Enjoys 
golf, fishing and watching mystery movies. 


UP 


TED WILLIAMS, leftfielder. 35. 6-4, 200. 
From San Diego, Cal. Lifetime BA: .348 for 
12 seasons. He’s the game’s last .400 hitter, 
one of its all-time greats. The Kid likes fish- 
ing and photography. A TV fan, he prefers 
shows like Sid Caesar and Arthur Godfrey. 


HAL BROWN, pitcher. 29, 6-2, 
180. Greensboro, N. C. Was 11-6 


‘in °53. Skinny (“Don’t call me 


Hector”) goes bird hunting off- 
season and works for fuel oil firm. 
Married. He likes western novels. 


WILLARD NIXON, pitcher. 26. 
6-2, 200. Lindale, Ga. Fifth sea- 
son with club (24-22). Married. 
Golfs in the 80’s, works in lab and 
dye house of Pepperell Cotton Mfg. 
Company during the winter months. 
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LOU BOUDREAU, manager. 37. 5-11, 188. Harvey, Ill. Led Indians nine seasons, third as Sox pilot. Married, three children. 
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BILL HENRY, pitcher. 26, 6-2, 
178. Houston, Tex. In third sea- 
son with Sox (10-9). Married. Has 
wintertime job in lab of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., in nearby 
Pasadena, Tex. Likes duck hunting, 


SAMMY WHITE, catcher. 26. 6-3, 
200. Seattle, Wash. A .277 hitter 
in first two seasons with club. Mar- 
ried. Works winters for Franklin 
Life Insurance Co., has also 
been high school basketball coach. 
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BILLY CONSOLO, infielder. 19. 5-10, 180. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Sox’ top bonus prospect 
in second season with club. A ceramics fan, 
he’s received prizes for his pottery. Com- 
pleted one year at LA City College. Likes 
to see Broadway shows while in N.Y. Single. 


TED LEPCIO, infielder. 24. 5-10, 175. 
From Utica, N. Y. Third year with Sox. 
Hit .236 in °53. A Seton Hall grad, he has 
worked as a claims consultant for Depart- 
ment of Labor. Single. Golfs and bowls; 
likes “good plays” and Jackie Gleason show. 


BILLY GOODMAN, infielder. 28. 
5-11, 160. Makes home in Sara- 
sota, Fla. Seven seasons (.311). 
Married. Spends the winter 
months “mostly relaxing,” plug 
fishing. Reads a lot of magazines. 


HARRY AGGANIS, first-baseman. 
24. 6-1, 200. Lynn, Mass. An All- 
America quarterback at Boston 
U., he served as assistant coach 
there in off-season. In _ rookie 
year. Single. Likes to play records. 
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THE STORY OF THE BLACK UHLAN 


Max Schmeling always will be remembered for what he did after he lost the world 


heavyweight championship and for his two violent battles with the young Joe Louis 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


camp near Summit, New Jersey, there was a home- 

sick 23-year-old German heavyweight by the name 
of Max Schmeling who had been brought to this 
country by a Berlin newspaperman named Arthur 
Biilow. He had had no fights here, because, in a training 
bout shortly after his arrival, he had suffered a broken 
hand. But even if he hadn’t been hurt, there would 
have been no place for him to fight, for Biilow, who 
had hocked almost everything he owned to get passage 
money for the two of them from Hamburg, hadn’t made 
the right connections. Lonely and broke, Max sat, 
brooding, in the house or trudged the roads over the 
surrounding hills. 


|: THE early fall of 1928, at Madame Bey’s training 


“The poor boy!” Madame Bey was to say later. “I 
felt so sorry for him!” 

Had Madame been able to foresee what was in store 
for the poor boy, she would not have felt at all sorry 
for him. In the camp at that very time was another 
fighter who was to point the way for Schmeling to 
fame and fortune beyond his brightest dreams. He was 
out of Bordeaux, France, and but recently had won 
the featherweight championship of the world from 
Tony Canzoneri. His name was Andre Routis. 

Routis was managed by Joe Jacobs, in partnership 
with Pete Reilly, who had picked him up in Paris, and 
it was Routis who delivered Schmeling to Jacobs. 
Andre had seen enough of Schmeling in the gym before 


One of the most famous and most bitter heavyweight fights ended when Schmeling fell before Louis in Round One, June 22, 1938. 
Wide World 


Max broke his hand to know that he 
was a good fighter whose manager 
was a German without friends or 
connections in this country. He had 
long conversations with Schmeling 
about his manager. So, after Routis 
had laid the groundwork, did Jacobs 
and Reilly. Came the day when 
Jacobs announced that he and an- 
other partner of his, Billy (The Pro- 
fessor) McCarney, thereafter would 
manage Schmeling. Bilow? He 
went back to Germany. 

Schmeling had been fighting for 
nearly four years, but since all his 
fighting had been confined to his 
homeland and German heavy- 
weights or light-heavyweights were 
little known elsewhere, if at all, he 
had attracted no attention over 
here. Now that Jacobs and McCar- 
ney had him . . . such are the ways 
of the world of boxing . . . he im- 
mediately became an important fig- 
ure. Examination of his record re- 
vealed that, in 1926, he had become 
the light-heavyweight champion by 
knocking out one Max Diekmann in 
the first round, thus turning the 
tables on Diekmann who, two years 
before, in Schmeling’s fifth profes- 
sional fight, had knocked him out in 
four rounds. In 1925, he had been 
rolled on the rug in the second 
round by Larry Gains, a Canadian 
Negro, and as recently as February 
of 1928, had been flattened in one 
round by Gypsy Daniels, a Welsh- 
man. Still, he had an otherwise im- 
posing record, consisting mainly of 
knockouts. Maybe he could fight. 
Jacobs and McCarney said he could. 

Jacobs and McCarney were right. 
Max could fight, all right, and he 
had everything it took to interest 
the customers in him. He was to go 
on to become the heavyweight 
champion of the world, a key figure 
‘in the heavyweight situation for al- 
most ten years, and one of the rich- 
est fighters who ever lived. Max 
made more money—$1,100,000—in 
the United States alone than any 
other foreign boxer ever to appear 
here. He made more money here 
than all but four American fighters, 
only John L. Sullivan, Jack Demp- 
sey, Gene Tunney and Joe Louis 
exceeding his take. His end of the 
two fights he (——> To PAGE 70) 


UP 
Sixteen years after his defeat by Louis, 
Max returned to the U. S. last May to 
referee a fight, then rushed back home. 
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Here’s a chance to cash in on the SPORT Quiz! 


In the October and November issues of SPORT, we are featuring a GIANT SPORT QUIZ 
with an attractive list of cash prizes and valuable merchandise 


Your answers could win........ Ist prize—$300 Government Bond 
2nd prize—$200 Government Bond 
3rd prize—$100 Government Bond 


If you consider yourself an authority on 
sports, you'll get a chance to test your 
knowledge in our two-part GIANT QUIZ 
in October and November. We've had 
a lot of fun preparing the questions and 


or one of many other exciting merchandise prizes 


you will have a lot of fun answering 
them—and getting a shot at one of 
those prizes. Be prepared. Get your 
October issue of SPORT early because 
you won’t want to miss this contest. 


See the October issue of SPORT 


for Quiz rules and a detailed list of prizes. 


the sport quiz 


GUEST CONDUCTOR: Bud Foster, in his eighth 


year broadcasting the Oakland Oaks’ ball 


games, also does TV for the, football 49ers 


(FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 67) 


1 Where are these bowls located? 
Rose Bowl 
Sugar Bowl 
Orange Bowl 
Cotton Bowl 


4. This year, Bob Feller’s lifetime 
victory total passed: 
200 


250 
300 


7 The record throwing distance is 
longest in: 

the javelin 

the discus 

the hammer 


2 Managers Paul Richards, Steve 
O’Neill and Birdie Tebbetts, all for- 
mer catchers, each appeared in a 
World Series once. Name.the teams 
for which they then played. 


5 How long does a playing period 
last in: 

College football 

College basketball 

Pro hockey 


8 When a catcher misses a third 
strike, permitting a batter to reach 
first base, it is scored as a passed 
ball and no error is charged. True 
or False? 


3 He’s the coach of pro basketball’s 
Minneapolis Lakers: 

Al Cervi 

Johnny Kundla 

Red Auerbach 


6 Since 1903, two cities with more 
than one major-league team have 
not been the site of an intra-city 
World Series. Can you identify the 
two cities? 


9 Unscramble these golfers’ names: 
(A) Al Mangrum, (B) Lew Besse- 
link, (C) Walt Oliver, (D) Jackie 
Burkemo, (E) Lloyd Worsham, | 
(F) Ed Burke. 
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Here are some famous married couples who won fame individually in the sports world. Can you name them? 


10 Photo A shows the wedding of a former swim queen and a U. S. sculls champion; Photo B, a former top-ranked women’s 
tennis star and her home-run-hitting husband; Photo C, an American League player and his ex-Olympic diver wife. 


1l Name the colleges of each of 
these returning All-Americas: 

J. C. Caroline 

Matt Hazeltine 

Larry Morris 


13 Joe Louis defended his heavy- 
weight title a record number of: 
38 times 
25 times 
15 times 


15 Which of these pitches is ont- 
lawed today? 

submarine _ slider 

spitter emery ball 

fork ball palm ball 


17 Give the penalty in yards for 

each of these infractions: 
backfield illegally in motion 
unnecessary roughness 
defensive holding 


19 Major-league umpires Hank 
Soar and Frank Umont once played 
as teammates on the same National 
Football League team. Do you know 
which club it was? 


21 The Futurity Stakes is restrict- 
ed to: 

fillies 

two-year-olds 

three-year-olds. 
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12 Which of these ballplayers are 
switch-hitters? (A) Jim Delsing, 
(B) Dave Philley, (C) George Kell, 
(D) Wally Moon, (E) Junior Gil- 


liam. 


14 Match college with nickname: 
Maryland... Nittany Lions 
Baylor. . . Indians 
Penn State. . .Bears 
Stanford. . . Terrapins 


16 Last season’s NCAA basketball 
champion was: 

Southern California 

Holy Cross 

LaSalle 


18 Tell which of these terms apply 
to competitive swimming and which 
to diving: (A) layout, (B) butter- 
fly, (C) individual medley, (D) 


full gainer (E) Australian crawl. 


20 Name the athletic conference of 
each of these colleges: 
Northwestern Kentucky 
Oklahoma UCLA 
Duke Rice 


22 Which two of these share the 
distinction of hitting 58 home runs 
in a single season? (A) Mel Ont, 
(B) Hank Greenberg, (C) Rudy 
York, (D) Jimmy Foxx. 
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EVERYONE PLAYS IN THE 
‘CELEBS ' 


The top pros match strokes and gags with TV comedians, movie 


stars and Congressmen at this big Washington golf carnival 


By TOM DAVIS 


of many golf stories these days and one of the best 

concerns one of his early appearances in the Na- 
tional Celebrities tournament in Washington when he 
was still a General. The big crowd was pressed around 
the first tee, waiting for the fun-filled “Celebs” to get 
underway. At the microphone was sports announcer 
Harry Wismer, the perennial master of ceremonies at 
the tourney. It was Wismer’s job to introduce each 
celebrity as he or she came up to tee off. 

Just as Wismer was enthusiastically introducing 
Clark Griffith, the aged but very active owner of the 
Washington Nationals, Bob Hope moved in beside 
him and took charge of the mike—no mean feat even 
for a veteran mike-snatcher like Hope. After Griffith 


or many a Eisenhower is both the cause and subject 


Washington Post and Times Herald 


had whacked a grass-cutter down the middle of the 
fairway, Hope yelled, “Run it out, Mr. Griffith. Run it 
out!” 

With the mike in his hand, Hope was of no mind to 
turn a captive and receptive audience back to Wismer. 
He immediately launched into a story about General 
Eisenhower. 

“The last time I played in Washington,” Bob said, ‘“‘it 
was with General Eisenhower, and I was properly 
impressed. You are always aware that he is a military 
figure.” 

The crowd listened, anticipating a typical Hope 
punch line. Some of the people were laughing even 
before Bob said, “When General Eisenhower strokes a 
long putt, he snaps to attention and then commands: 


At left: Judy Holliday gets a tip from Walter Winchell as 
Fred Corcoran looks on at a recent “Celebs” tournament. 


Washington Post and Times Herald 


Golfer Bing Crosby is greeted by Margaret Truman, who later 
loaned him her umbrella when he got caught in a rainstorm. 
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The 1949 National Celebrities tournament included Cary 
Middlecoff, Gen. Omar Bradley, Jane Russell, Bob Hope. 


‘Fall in!’” The huge crowd roared with laughter. 
This is a pretty fair example of the play and 
byplay at the tournament which, since its start in 
1946, has drawn more celebrities and world-famous 
figures than any other golf event. Hundreds of top 
personalities in the worlds of sport, radio, television, 
the theater, politics, business and the military have 
contributed their support to this fantastic show. 
And while celebrities keynote the play, there is 
plenty of top-notch golf, too. When the big-name 
professionals tee off September 23, 24, 25 and 26 at 
Congressional Country Club outside Washington, 
D. C., in Maryland, where this year’s tournament 
will be staged, they will be shooting for prize money 
expected to reach $50,000—making the “Celebs” 
one of the game’s richest PGA co-sponsored events. 
The list of celebrities who have appeared over the 
years—either for the nightly shows which are a part 
of each year’s program, or to compete—is as impos- 
ing as any you could dream up. Among the head- 
liners, besides Bob Hope and President Eisenhower, 
have been Bing Crosby, Dagmar, General Omar N. 
Bradley, Gene Sarazen, Bobby Jones, Walter Hagen, 
Ben Hogan, Jim Thorpe, Babe Zaharias, Major Gen- 
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Comedians, like Milton Berle here, draw crowds at the “Celebs.” 
With him are ex-See’y of Treasury John Snyder, the Bauer girls.: 
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eral Leslie Groves of atom-bomb fame, Vice-President 
Nixon while he was a senator, Del Webb, co-owner of 
the New York Yankees, columnists Walter Winchell, 
Leonard Lyons, and Bob Considine, Bullet Bill Dudley 
and Otto Graham of pro football, Jack Dempsey and 
Gene Tunney, Toots Shor, Edward Arnold, Hildegarde, 
Perry Como, the Andrews Sisters, the De Marcos, the 
late Senator Robert Taft, cartoonist Ham Fisher; Su- 
preme Court Justices William O. Douglas and Stanley 
F. Reed, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, bandleader Fred 
Waring, Carl Hubbell, Dizzy Dean, Jane Russell, Judy 
Holliday, Tony Martin, and Edgar Bergen and Charley 
McCarthy. 

Even the caddies get into the act. Two years ago 
Dave Douglas, the touring pro from Newark, Delaware, 
finished seventh and won $650. He peeled off $50 and 
gave it to his caddy, Howard Hoff, a George Washing- 
ton University student. 

Young Hoff took the money, thanked Douglas and 
headed straight for the press tent. There he handed the 
$50 to a representative of the Washington Post, sponsor 
of the tournament, and said, “Here’s something for the 
kids who need it more than I do. I was just caddying 
for the fun of it ... just to see the tournament.” 


“Something for the ‘kids,’ which is what the 
“Celebs” is all about, got its start after Tom Clark, 
now a Supreme Court Justice and then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and J. Edgar Hoover, director 
of the FBI, called sports editors and writers to a meet- 


‘ing in the Department of Justice to discuss new ways 


to combat juvenile delinquency. Among those who at- 
tended was Bus Ham, sports editor of the Washington 
Post and a former Oklahoma newspaperman. | 

As Bus explained it not long ago: “I came back to 
the office and began to wonder just how we could do 
something. The thought struck me that here we were 
in Washington with celebrities all around us. Why not 
stage a National Celebrities Golf Tournament? I went 
to work on the idea—and here we are!” 

The crowds at most tourneys are full of Sunday 
golfers but the “Celebs” attracts all kinds of spectators, 
many of whom don’t know a tee from a 4 iron. In one 
round Chandler Harper, Tommy Bolt and Sam Snead, 
three of golf’s top professionals, made up a threesome. 
All three hit brilliant shots to the green on one hole. 
Bolt’s shot hit the green and stopped six feet from 
the cup. Harper’s backspin left him ten feet away. 
Snead’s ball hit a bare two inches from the cup and 


President Eisenhower, wearing jacket autographed by celebrities, poses with armless veteran Edward Beamon, a former golf pro. 


Washington Post and Times Herald 


= : 


backspun 12 feet short. The crowd applauded loudly. 

At this point a wide-eyed woman in the gallery 
askeda friend: “Do they use the same kind of golf ball 
we do?” 

Bing Crosby, never one to let his friend Bob Hope 
get far out in front of him with the gags, took a verbal 
swipe at Hope during one tournament for his purchase 
of some stock in the Cleveland Indians. Crosby owns 
stock in the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Asked what he thought of Hope’s buying into the 
Indians, Bing said: “Hope’s a copycat. He bought a 
piece of the Indians, a very small piece, that is, because 
he didn’t come up with much cash when he ripped 
open his underwear. Speaking of Indians, Hope is a 
fast man with a squaw, but a slow man with a buck.” 

Bing found his humor in danger of being dampened 
one day, however. Out on the course without an um- 
brella when a driving rainstorm hit, he was ap- 
proached by a young woman who offered him her 
umbrella so that he could continue to play. Bing gave 
her his casual look, then did a fast double take—and 
accepted the umbrella. The young woman was Mar- 
garet Truman. 

No one,-no matter how lofty his station, who takes 
the chance of participating in the tournament, is im- 
mune to the comedy that pervades the show. One year, 
the late Senator Bob Taft was in a foursome with 
Hildegarde, Happy Chandler, then commissioner of 
baseball, and Crosby. The senator, a good golfer in his 
own right, started off with a birdie on the second hole. 
He moved along smoothly until he came to the fifth. 
Going down the fairway, he accidentally stumbled over 
a lady’s dog on a leash and fell flat on his brassie! 

He took a fat eight for the hole before he was able 
to regain some of his usual composure. And for the 
rest of the round he was unable to play his normally 
steady game. 

Records show that Charles Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture in the Truman Administration, took seven 
whacks one year before getting off the first tee. The 
tournament rule is that a celebrity must get his or her 
ball off the first tee regardless of the number of swings 
needed. Brannan’s seven is the record to date. 

Dizzy Dean, long famous for his capers with the old 
St. Louis Cards and now a baseball broadcaster, de- 
cided a couple of years ago to show that he wears the 
pants in his house. Stepping up to the first tee, Diz 
said to the crowd: “Good afternoon, baseball fans. I 
would like now to introduce my wife who will say, 
‘Howdy, folks. How are you? And goodbye.’”’ 

Stepping forward, the pretty Mrs. Dean took the 
mike from her husband and said: ‘‘Howdy, folks. How 
‘are you all?—and goodbye!” 

The comedy at the “Celebs” started with the very 
first tournament and, strangely enough, the man who 
started it was neither a celebrity nor a player at the 
time. He was a young soldier who had lost both arms 
in the fighting in Germany during the war. 

Sgt. Edward Beamon, a resident of New Jersey who 
had been hospitalized at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center in Washington for many months, expressed the 
desire one day to see the widely-publicized tournament. 
The war had cut short Beamon’s own career as a pro- 
fessional golfer. 

Bus Ham heard about his request, and a few days 
before the tournament was to start, he and a member 
of his staff picked up the sergeant and took him to a 
park in the District. There they attempted to hook a 
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Young and old play at the “Celebs.” In 51, Connie Mack, the 
late Pudge Heffelfinger, Clark Griffith made a threesome. 


No, 3 wood to his artificial arms. Fairly successful, 
they then tried an iron. This, too, worked after a fash- 
ion, and Bus decided to have Beamon give a little 
demonstration on the first tee before the show got 
underway. 

The sergeant had his doubts that he would be able to 
hit a ball when the time came, but he was willing to 
go along with the idea. In the locker room before 
going out on the first tee, he said: ‘I’m more nervous 
now than I was when we hit the beach at Normandy.” 

That nervousness showed itself when Beamon 
stepped up and had the wood hooked to his artificial 
arms. His first few tries to hit the ball failed. Bus, 
standing off to one side watching him, suddenly yelled: 
“Come on, Sarge, hook one!”’ 

The sergeant, connecting the yelled words with the 
way he knew the club was hooked to his arms, looked 
over at Bus and laughed. Then he turned back, ad- 
dressed the ball again, and swung. 

Describing the incident, Bus said: “By golly, he did 
hook one! The ball sailed down the fairway and ended 
up with a slight hook. That shot seemed to restore his 
faith in himself. He came back the next two or three 
years to see the fun.” 

Once Bo Winninger, the handsome Oklahoma City 
pro, leaned forward on his mallet-headed putter after 
sinking a long putt on the seventh hole of a round, and 
the club broke under his weight. 

Under the rules, he could have sent back to the 
clubhouse for another putter. Instead, Bo decided to 
play out the round with the broken club. With less 
than 18 inches of putter left, and with no grip, he 
putted from a crouch the rest of (——> TO PAGE 76) 
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: Bill Statham 
Like his father, 17-year-old Joe York is “a hitting fool.” 


Joe Wilburn York is 17 years old. He is a junior at Cartersville High School in Georgia. He is five feet 
ten inches tall and weighs 165 pounds. He plays baseball, football and basketball, and 

he’s a good athlete. In most ways, he’s just an average American boy who wants to be, above all, a 
baseball player. In one way, at least, he’s unusual. His father, Rudy York, was a famous 

baseball player himself, a great American League slugger whose big-league career came to a sudden, 
jolting end in 1949 with nothing but a letter of release. Here, with the assistance of writer 

Furman Bisher, York tells his son of the problems he faced and the mistakes he made as a ballplayer, 
and how he can avoid the same pitfalls and blunders as he pursues his own career. 


EAR Son: 
| You were only 12 years old and it couldn’t have 

made much of an impression on you when the 
mailman delivered my release from the Philadelphia 
Athletics in January, 1949. I wasn’t surprised. I knew 
it was coming, for after you’ve played in only 31 
games and hit .157, you know you’re not scaring the 
pitchers any more and you know you're over the hill. 
Still, it’s like death and taxes, and releases. You know 
they’re bound to come, but you don’t think about 
them until they hit you between the eyes. 

The release was unconditional. No other club in 
the major leagues wanted to sign me. So there I was, 
washed up at 35. Then I began the longest spring 
I ever spent. You were too young to realize it. All 
it meant to you was that I wouldn’t be going off any- 
where and that I’d be there at night when you came 
home from school. Nobody can know what it’s like, 
unless you’re one of the lucky guys who has been 
going off to a training camp ever since you were in 


your teens. And baseball players are lucky—lucky 
to have the ability to play the game, like you have. 
And lucky in a lot of other ways, if they use their 
head. That’s why I’m writing this to you. I want to 
help you use your head like I didn’t use mine. 

I made something like $250,000 in 13 years in the 
majors, but when I was through I had nothing to 
show for it but the brick bungalow where we live, 
you and your mother, and your sister, Blanche Fay, 
and Mary Jane, before she got married. That’s a mis- 
take you can’t take back, but there’s a story that goes 
with it and I'll get around to that later. ; 

That long spring gave me plenty of time to think, 
and I’ve been thinking ever since, for me and for you. 
The first thing I thought was that I hadn’t used my 
head for anything but a place to hang my cap. Then 
I got to thinking about what I’d have done different 
if I had a chance to do it all over again, and that’s 
where you come in. I made my mistakes, plenty of 
them, but I didn’t have what you’ve got. I didn’t 
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have anybody going ahead for me telling me what 
it was like, and what to do and what not to do. I was 
on my own from the start. 

You never have known much about my young days, so 
T’ll tell you. I was born in a little mountain mill town, 
Ragland, Alabama, and then we moved to another mill 
town, Aragon, Georgia, and then to another mill town, 
Atco, Georgia, right over here where you’ve played ball 
yourself. That’s where I grew up, right in the shadow 
of the mill here on the edge of Cartersville. 

Our family was poor. We lived from hand to mouth, 
and from pay day to pay day, and the pay days were 
nothing like the major-league pay days later on. There 
were five of us kids, and when my parents were sepa- 
rated I had to quit the third grade and go to work 


in the mill to help feed all those mouths. That was 


the last time I saw the inside of a school room. At 
the same age when you’re going to school and getting 
an education I was sweating in a mill. 

I'm not going to say that you should have had it 
‘as hard as I did. I wouldn’t wish that on anybody. 
But.in the long run, it turned out just as well for me, 
I guess. I was 13 years old and I could play baseball 
for the mill team. From that time on all I ever knew 
was baseball, and I’m thankful for it, for baseball 
was my ticket out of the mill. I pitched, played the 
outfield or infield and caught, anywhere they put me, 
just like.you’ve been doing in high school and on the 
American Legion team. We're a lot alike in some 
ways. I just wanted to play, and so do you, and I 
could give the ball a long ride, and so can you. Some- 
body told Colonel Bob Allen in Knoxville about me. 
Knoxville was in the Southern Association-in those 
days, and Allen asked me to meet the club in Atlanta 
for a tryout. That’s how I got my start. 

Knoxville signed me and kept me on the bench for 
about a month. Now you'll run into all sorts of people 
in baseball, and you’ll find them all, even the smart 


York in one of his last moments of glory (when traded to 
the Red Sox). Two years later he was gone from the majors. 
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ones, making mistakes now and then. This Colonel 
Allen made one, and he was known as a smart baseball 
man, I could spit over the left-field fence in Knoxville. 
It was built for a righthanded power hitter like me. 
In fact, five years later Hank Greenberg and I hit 
eight over it in two days when Detroit stopped there 
on an exhibition tour. 

But Colonel Allen made a mistake. He released me. 

If he’d held onto me another year, he could have 
sold me for $50,000 or more. 

I was playing semipro ball down in southern Georgia 
when Eddie Goosetree came through and signed me 
for Detroit later that year. That was the best break 
I ever got, because there never have been better peo- 
ple to play baseball for than the Briggs family. 

There I was, just a kid 19 years old on my way to 
the big leagues. It sounds easy but, son, that’s where 
the hard knocks begin to set in, and you’ve got to find 
out if you can take it or not. There’s a lot more to it 
than just stepping up to bat and knocking your way 
into the majors. You’ve got to remember to be patient. 
I went through enough to discourage most any kid, 
but baseball was all I knew and I stayed with it. 

Here’s what I mean. At Knox- (—— TO PAGE 62) 


UP. 
At peak, Rudy helped Detroit win two pennants, hit 18 homers 
in one month, made $250,000. “Now I have nothing left.” 
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Who would think that a weak-hitting shortstop, rated 
so low that he was even discarded by the Pittsburgh 


Pirates, could become the key to a pennant? But.. . 


Strickland Fooled Them All - 


By Hal Lebovitz 


T ALWAYS amazes those close to the Indians when 
| their shortstop, George Bevan Strickland, isn’t 
appreciated. : 

There was a wire service story, for example, during 
spring training, while the Indians were in Oklahoma 
City for an exhibition with the New York Giants. A 
syndicated writer out of New York, who rarely is seen 
in any press box, wrote of Strickland in his personal, 
long-distance survey of the Indians: “There are 15 
better shortstops in the majors.” 

Now the genial Strickland is always a gentleman, 
even with umpires, so his soft reply was, “I’m thankful 
there are 16 clubs.” 

But his teammates bristled, as they invariably do 
when their shortstop is held in such low esteem. To a 
man, they rank George with the best shortstops in the 
majors. Their unanimous opinion is, “There is none 
better in the American League.” 

In all-around play, combining both fielding and 


hitting, they consider only two in his class: Chico 
Carrasquel and Phil Rizzuto. They'll tell you that de- 
fensively Strickland covers more ground than the 
White Sox’ Chico and in his less-flashy way is more 
dependable. Strickland has the important advantage 
of youth over the Yanks’ Rizzuto—a nimble eight-year 
edge. 

Indian manager Al Lopez, who is not given to heady 
compliments, says flatly, “Last year, Strickland was 
the very best shortstop in our league. In hitting and 
fielding, no shortstop equalled him.’ Even though 
Harvey Kuenn outhit him for average, George was 
about even with the Detroit rookie in the RBI depart- 
ment. 

Lopez ranks Strickland second only to Al Rosen in 
individual value to the Indians. And Rosen, remember, 
was chosen the Most Valuable Player in the league in 
an unprecedented unanimous vote last season. 

“Let’s put it this way,” says Lopez. “If Rosen were 
lost to us for any length of time, it would be a terrible 
blow. Strickland’s loss would hurt us almost as much. 
A fine shortstop is the cornerstone of any team—and 
Strickland is a fine shortstop.” 

Yet, when the average fan outside Cleveland is 
asked to name the Indians’ stars, he’ll call out Rosen, 
Avila, Doby, Lemon, Wynn, Garcia and Feller. Strick- 
land, the Indians’ secret weapon, is not usually men- 
tioned. The voting in the annual All-Star poll indi- 
cates the fans’ low regard for him. 

For reasons beyond his control, Strickland probably 
never will be recognized for his full value to the base- 
ball world unless Cleveland wins the pennant. The 
natural tendency is to shrug him off as a National 
League castoff. It is difficult, if not impossible, for the 
fans and press to imagine a ballplayer with any ability 
at all being written off by the lowly Pirates. 

Certainly, during his stay at Pittsburgh, Strickland 
didn’t impress the local writers. At a bull session 
during the minor-league meetings in Phoenix two 
winters ago, they discussed the shortstop with those 
who saw him finish the season at (——> To PAGE 66) 
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George was always known as a good glove man, but only since 
joining Cleveland in August ’52 has he done any real hitting. 
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Most fans seldom see the big pre-game doings, 


so SPORT’s cameras covered a Brooklyn Dodger 


drill to show you what you’ve been missing 


Photos by Marvin Newman 


At left: Batboy Charley DiGiovanna sorts bats at 10 in morning. 
At right: Duke Snider gives early-bird fans a slugging show. 
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“Humpties” like sub outfielder George Shuba (left) get 30 minutes in 
batting cage, with concessionaires (above) the lone spectators. By the 
time early fans arrive, regulars including Reese, Hodges, Snider and 
Robinson (below) take over, hit according to the day’s batting order. 
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Above: Manager Walt Alston, an ex-first-baseman, helps warm up pitchers 
who request extra work. Alston also pitches batting practice to hurlers. 
Below: Reserve catcher Charley Thompson (21) has a pepper game with 
two Dodger teammates. The home team’s batting session lasts two hours. 


A watchful eye is kept for “baseball bandits” 
by coach Jake Pitler, who as custodian of the 
ball bag takes a lot of kidding from players. 


Beverly Baker Fleitz, a 24-year-old 
mother, is fulfilling the promise she 
showed as a junior player. She beat 
Maureen in March, might do it again. 
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DOROTHY 
LEVINE 


CAN ANY 
OF THESE GALS 
BEAT LITTLE MO? 


The old guard has taken repeated shots at the champ 


and struck out. Maybe one of these ““comers”’ can do it 


Maureen Connolly will be at Forest Hills in early September 

working on her fourth straight national championship—and 
strongly favored to succeed. Given the best chances to break her 
rule of women’s amateur tennis are the veterans of the circuit, 
Doris Hart, Shirley Fry and Louise Brough. But these girls have 
had their shots at Maureen before and have failed. Some tennis 
people think that if Mo is to be beaten before she turns pro it 
will be by a member of the younger set. The top candidate to 
turn the trick is Beverly Baker Fleitz, the freckle-faced, ambi- 
dextrous girl who surprised Little Mo in the La Jolla Invitational 
tourney early this year and beat her, 6-0, 6-4. Only Hart, Fry 
and Brough before her had ever beaten Mo in tournament play. 
Married and a mother, Bev plays a hard, aggressive game much 
like Maureen’s, except that the champ is a mite faster and lobs 
better.’ But Bev is a sharp hitter and has a sound all-around game. 
Helen Pastall Perez, a member of the Wightman Cup team, is 
also a serious challenger. She, too, is a mother and a fighter. 
Helen has a steady, but not powerful, game. Anita Kanter, 21, is 
a medium hitter but has beautiful strokes. Graceful in action, 
Anita is better on the baseline than at the net. Julia Ann Samp- 
son, only 20, is the best doubles player among the youngsters 
(she teams with Maureen) but her singles game has run hot and 
cold. She is an excellent volleyer. Dorothy Levine has a good 
ground game and an excellent singles record. Others who 
stand a chance of upsetting Maureen: Laura Lou Jahn Kunnen, 
erratic Althea Gibson, and improving Karol Fageros. 


J weeks before her 20th birthday and ready to turn pro, 


HELEN PEREZ 


ANITA 
CANTER 


JULIE 
SAMPSON 
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The Men 
im The Dugout 


Follow ingenious Birdie Tebbetts as he masterminds the Cincinnati Reds 


through a three-game series with the Cardinals and you'll get a rare, 


inside view of what it’s really like to manage a big-league ball club 


HERE never was 

much doubt that 
Birdie Tebbetts, the 
best throwing insur- 
ance salesman in the 
business, had _ the 
attributes — intelli- 
gence, originality and 
aggressiveness—that combine to 
make a major-league manager. 
During his playing days there were 
recurring rumors that he had been 
offered or was about to be offered 
the managerial seats at Boston and 
Cleveland. 

Birdie insists there was never 
anything to any of those stories. “I 
had a lot of good friends among the 
newspapermen,” he says. “And they 
were always trying to give me jobs. 
The only trouble was that there 
wasn’t one of them who owned a 
ball club. The first man to offer me 
a major-league managership, and 
had a major-league ball club to 
offer, was Gabe Paul here in Cin- 
cinnati.” 

Cincinnati was a great town for 
Birdie Tebbetts early in the season. 
As the Reds prepared for the final 
series in their home stand, a Friday 
night game against St. Louis, an 
afternoon game Saturday and a 
Sunday doubleheader, they were 
only one-half game behind the first- 
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place Phils—close enough to qual- 
ify any manager of the immobile 
Redlegs (sixth in each of the past 
four years) as a cold-weather gen- 
ius. 

If Birdie has learned one thing in 
16 years as a major-league catcher, 
it is this: They are all great towns 
when you're winning. 


Tebbetts doesn’t have to be at 
Crosley Field until mid-afternoon 
for night games, but on this particu- 
lar Friday morning before a game 
with the Cards he drove in from his 
rented home in suburban Cincinnati 
several hours early. Night games 
give him a chance to catch up on 
some of the extra-curricular duties 
of a manager and he is usually at 
the park before noon. 

Inside the park, he walked up a 
ramp-like set of stairs to the club- 
house door and entered a short, nar- 
row passageway. There is a sharp 
right turn formed by the back of a 
line of lockers and a side wall. 
Straight ahead is the lavatory and 
shower room, to the left is the club- 
house proper, to the right is Teb- 
betts’ spacious office. The entire 
clubhouse—which also includes Doc 
Wayne Anderson’s training room, 
off at the other end—is lined with a 
clean, gleaming tan tiling, wall and 
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floor, and has fluorescent lighting. 

The mail box is just outside 
Birdie’s office. The players’ letters 
stuck out from individual pigeon- 
holes. Birdie’s letters, about a doz- 
en, were placed on the corner of the 
table. 

“T get plenty of help,” Birdie said. 
“Tf I get ten letters, five of them will 
tell me I’m taking my pitchers out 
too soon and the other five will tell 
me I’m leaving them in too long.” 

. Sitting at his desk at the far left 
corner of the room, he picked up 
one of the letters. ““‘When Erskine, 
the pitcher, got a hit,” he read, “you 
should have pulled him right there.” 

He thumbed through the pile for 
his daily communication from an 
upstate numerologist. The letter 
listed the lineups of both the Reds 
and the opposition. After each name 
were two sets of figures, denoting 
the positive and negative powers of 
each player for that particular day. 

“The power of the future,” read 
the heading, “lies in the numbers.” 

The numerologist excepted, Birdie 
makes it a point to answer each let- 
ter by longhand, although as the 
season moved along he began to fall 
substantially behind. Any letter 
that carries a return address gets an 
answer. “If they weren’t interested 
in the Cincinnati ball team they 
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wouldn’t bother to write me that 
I’m a bum, The least they deserve is 
an answer from me expressing my 
appreciation for that interest. It 
works out pretty well because the 
really abusive letters are invariably, 
invariably anonymous.” 

Birdie, an articulate man, bites off 
his words, in a somewhat under- 
played version of the movie direc- 
tor’s conception of a football coach. 
He speaks quickly and confidently 
for the most part, though if neces- 
sary he will pause and riffle through 
his mind for the exact word he 
wants. 

Most people, upon meeting Teb- 
betts, automatically listen for the 
high-pitched voice that gave him 
his nickname, Either he has lost it 
through the years or his normal 
speaking voice is much lower on the 
scale than his exhorting voice. It is 
so little above the normal pitch, in 
fact, that you would never notice it 
if you weren't looking for it. 

The baseball fan sees Tebbetts, 
for the most part, as a stocky man 
walking slowly out on the field, his 
hands in his back pockets, his hat 
pulled firmly over his forehead like 
a man caught in the rain, his back 
bent in that attitude of intolerable 
weariness with which all managers 
go out to yank a pitcher, 

If the same fan came upon Teb- 
betts sitting at his desk in the club- 
house reading his mail, he would 
see a vital-looking man, about ten 
years younger than he expected. 
The hair, faded from red to a pale 
brown, is parted in the middle much 
in the manner of Jackie Gleason’s 
Joe the Bartender. The face is 
thinner than would be expected, for 
most of Birdie’s 200 pounds are be- 
low the waist. In his red warmup 
jacket (it has the number 33 on 
the cuff, not his uniform number 
1), he has the look of a man who 
belongs somewhere in the sports 
world, if only as the director of'a 
YMCA in some small New England 
town. 

He went quickly through his pile 
of mail, dividing it into the letters 
requiring an answer from him and 
the ones to be referred elsewhere. 

He answered a few of the letters 
before he wandered out to the main 
section of the clubhouse. The play- 
ers were already beginning to drift 
in. Rocky Bridges, almost always 
the first man there, was fully 
dressed. Gus Bell, Bob Borkowski, 
Wally Post and Hobie Landrith 
were at their open-fronted, wire- 
sided lockers getting dressed. Moe 
Savransky walked in and greeted 
them. 

The round table in the center of 
the room was presided over by 
clubhouse boy Neil Hammersmith 
and the bespectacled little bat boy, 
Bernie Stowe. It is their never- 


ending task to get the players to 
autograph the apparently never- 
diminishing flow of baseballs. Some 
of the balls are put there by players 
to satisfy personal requests, others 
by the front office to be sent to hos- 
pitals and charitable organizations. 
Some of them are brand new, some 
look as if they may have been fouled 
off once or twice, some are scuffed 
and dirty. 

Tebbetts sat straddle-legged 
across the chair and signed the 
balls. He looked up at the young- 
looking man with gray hair who 
was talking to Borkowski. “I send 
you down to the bullpen for one 
day,” Birdie said, “and you turn 
gray on me.” 

“Birdie,” the man said, rubbing 
his hair, “I’m just trying to show 
I'm worrying right along with you.” 

Bell, who was sitting on the other 
side of Borkowski, called across the 
room to Savransky. “I don’t want to 
worry you, Moe, but I hear Mc- 
Carthy’s put out a subpoena for 
you.” Bell tried to be serious about 
it, but he ended up with a good- 
natured little chuckle. 

“Nothing for me to worry about,” 
Savransky said. “He just wants to 
grill me about some of your ques- 
tionable associations.” 

Tebbetts signed a few more balls 
and returned to his office. Doc An- 
derson followed him in. Doc is a 
short, sandy-haired young man 
whose working clothes consist of 
white ducks and T-shirt. 

“Ted’s nail is still discolored,” he 
said, ‘‘but the swelling is pretty well 
down.” (Kluszewski had been hit 
on the right thumb by Windy Mc- 
Call of the Giants the previous 
night.) ‘‘He thinks he can play.” 

Tebbetts nodded. 

“Temple got spiked on that shin 
again last night. How about if I 
try to make some sort of a protector 
for it?’’ (Johnny Temple’s left shin 
was burned when he was a boy and 
it is extremely sensitive.) 

“Give it a try,” Birdie said. “I'll 
leave it up to Johnny.” 

“Andy’s finger is still in a splint.” 
(Seminick’s ring finger was frac- 
tured when a ball sailed during in- 
field practice.) “It'll take four or 
five more days.” 

Anderson started out, but he 
stopped at the door and said, “Col- 
lum’s neck is loosening up all right. 
The rest of the team is in great 
shape.” 

Tebbetts pulled a couple of white 
lineup cards out of his drawer and 
drew up two tentative lineups. One 
of them had Kluszewski batting 
fourth and Nino Escalera playing 
right field and batting seventh. The 
alternate card had Escalera playing 
first and still batting seventh, and 
Lloyd Merriman batting fourth and 
playing right. Bobby Adams, who 


had been on the bench in favor of 
Chuck Harmon over the past half- 
dozen games, was on third on both 
cards. Corky Valentine was the 
pitcher and Landrith the catcher. 

Birdie placed the cards side by 
side on the center of the desk, 
studied them for a few seconds, 
stretched, and went to the door. 

“Pitchers!” he called. 

The entire pitching staff filed into 
his office for the conventional pre- 
series meeting. His starting pitchers 
for the series were Valentine, Art 
Fowler, Howie Judson and Bud 
Podbielan, all righthanders. Most 
managers save their lefthanders for 
the Cardinals; first, on the theory 
that a lefthander has an even chance 
of looking Musial in the eye, and 
second, because they’d just as soon 
have Schoendienst batting right- 
handed. With lefthanded hitters 
Moon and Alston added to the line- 
up, the Cardinals don’t figure to 
miss seeing many of the league's 
southpaws in their travels. 

Tebbetts didn’t deliberately plan 
to throw righthanders, “But I didn’t 
try to avoid it, either.’ His left- 
handed starters, Baczewski and 
Perkowski, are known Giant-kill- 
ers. They were being saved for the 
coming trip to New York. “Besides, 
the Cards beat Collum and Per- 
kowski last time around. Let’s see 
what my righthanders can do 
against them.” 

In his talks with his pitchers, 
Tebbetts pays most attention to the 
batters who are hot at the moment, 
not necessarily the ones who have 
the highest averages year in and 
year out. A .260 hitter, he feels, is 
not a .260 hitter every week of the 
season. There will be streaks in 
which he will be a .300 hitter or a 
.350 hitter or even a .400 hitter. If 
you catch him in one of those 
streaks, common sense demands 
that he be treated with unusual 
respect. 

Tebbetts’ defense against Musial 
is to try to get the batters in front 
of him. “Guys like that hit every- 
body. You can’t give them too much 
credit. But look at it this way: If 
Musial hits 30 home runs in 600 
times at bat, he isn’t going to beat 
you too often unless there are men 
on when he hits them. Schoendienst 
fractures your leg, then Musial am- 
putates,”” 

If Tebbetts has any formula for 
managing it is to have no formula. 
What he tries to do is to look at each 
situation as unique, to be countered 
on its own terms, not by any rigid 
rules of percentage. This does not 
mean that Birdie doesn’t play per- 
centage; it simply means he wants 
to do his own arithmetic, as he did 
the late May day he startled every- 
one by making a short-fielder out 
of his shortstop and playing four 
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outfielders in a novel defensive 
move to contain Musial. Stan struck 
out. 

After the meeting with the pitch- 
ers, Birdie had a closed-door meet- 
ing with his catchers, second-base- 
man, shortstop and centerfielder. 
These are the men who set up the 
defenses; the corner men pivot off 
them. The defenses are set not just 
for the Cardinal batters, but for 
each batter in relation to certain 
types of pitching. There is a differ- 
ence in what certain men can be ex- 
pected to do against righthanders 
and lefthanders, or even against in- 
dividual righthanders. “Valentine 
does not pitch exactly like Fowler 
and neither of them pitches like 
Podbielan,” Tebbetts pointed out. 

Coach Dick Bartell, whose locker is 
just outside Tebbetts’ office, passed 
the door on his way out to the 
field. “Dick,” Birdie yelled, “are 
they gonna hit?” 

“They sounded the buzzer,” Dick 
said, coming into the room. 

“Who signed for extra hitting?” 

“Landrith and Post.” 

“JT want to find out if Klu can hit. 
I'll have to juggle my lineup if he 
can’t.” 

“T’ll put him on,” Bartell said. 

“Dick,” Tebbetts said, “what time 
do the regulars hit tomorrow?” 

“Noon,” Bartell said. He indicated 
a notice tacked up on the wall be- 
hind Birdie’s desk. “You got it right 
there.” ; 

Tebbetts checked the notice. It 
read: 


Day Games Night Games 
Pitchers 
11:10—11:30 5:20—5:40 
extra men 
11:30—12;00 5:40—6:00 
regulars 
12:00—12:40 6:00—6:40 
visitors 
12:40— 1:25 6:40—7:25 
Cinci infield 
1:25— 1:35 7:25—7:35 
visitors’ infield 
1:35— 1:45 7:35—7:45 


“Noon is right,” Birdie said. 

Tom Ferrick, Birdie’s other coach, 
eame in as Birdie was finishing 
dressing. (It is Cincinnati policy to 
have only two coaches.) “You still 
want Baczewski, Podbielan and Jud- 
son to pitch batting practice?” 

Tebbetts nodded. He grabbed his 
hat from his locker shelf and pulled 
it squarely and firmly down over his 
head. To get to the players’ entrance 
to the field he had to walk down the 
stairs and along about 40 yards of 
the concession section beneath the 
grandstand. The Reds’ dugout is on 
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Manager Tebbetts talks with infielder 
Johnny Temple. He won a regular job 
after Birdie changed his batting stance. 
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Traded by Detroit to Boston in 1947, catcher Tebbetts puts the tag on ex-Tiger team- 
mate Bob Swift here. Birdie entered the majors in °36, played in three All-Star games. 


the third-base side of the field. 

It was still drizzling slightly. Jud- 
son was just finishing his warmup 
for early batting practice, so Teb- 
betts picked up a bat, shouted, “One 
hit!” and ran into the cage. Bartell 
yelled, “Get out of there and let 
the hitters hit!” (The peppery Bar- 
tell has a much higher pitched voice 
than Birdie. He is one of the few 
men to whom that favorite sports 
page verb chirp can accurately 
apply.) 

Tebbetts got one pitch from Jud- 
son and hit a grounder to short. 
Then he moved out behind the cage 
and watched Landrith and Post hit. 
Kluszewski was hanging around the 
edge of the cage. Everybody except 
Ted was wearing a long-sleeved red 
undershirt plus a red wool and ny- 
lon pull-over for the neck and 
shoulders. Not only was Ted with- 
out undershirt and neck warmer, 
but he had cut his sleeves off at the 
shoulders. “The wind,’ Tebbetts 
said, ‘can’t get by those muscles.” 

Klu finally stepped in. He hit the 
first pitch on the ground into right 
field, but quite noticeably dropped 
his right hand off the bat. 

“Best ball I’ve hit all week,” he 
said. 

He hit another grounder, then 
three short flies into center. The 
hand dropped away with each 
swing. Finally, he belted a long ball 


to right and immediately left the 
cage, trying to look satisfied with 
himself. 

Tebbetts called him to the side 
and told him he’d better take the 
night off. “There’s no sense aggra- 
vating this. They’ll be pitching you 
tight and you might really hurt it. 
We can afford to lose you for a 
game or two,” he said, “but we can’t 
afford to lose you for a week or 
two.” 

Kluszewski looked disappointed, 
but he nodded his agreement. 

Back on the bench, Tebbetts was 
corralled by a St. Louis sports- 
writer who wanted his opinion on 
Alex Grammas, the $100,000 short- 
stop who was at Kansas City while 
Tebbetts was managing Indianapo- 
lis. “He has good range,” Birdie told 
him. “There’s no doubt that he’s a 
major-leaguer as far as his fielding 
is concerned.” 

As he talked, he watched a left- 
handed kid hitter wearing number 
29. The kid rapped a long fly to 
right, then two long belts into left. 

“Who is he?” the St. Louis re- 
porter asked. 

“Just a kid working out. Out of 
high school, I guess. He hits that 
ball, doesn’t he?” 

Johnny Murdough, the traveling 
secretary, came into the dugout. 
Tebbetts motioned to 29 and said, 
“Who sent him?” 


“T don’t know,” Murdough said. 
*““McKechnie, I guess.” He looked up 
to the sky. “Won’t we ever get a 
break?” 

“It’s clearing up,’ the reporter 
said. 

“Yeah,” Murdough said. “Lasted 
just long enough to kill the crowd.” 

Tebbetts asked whether the club 
was going to leave for New York 
Sunday night. Murdough said no, 
that they would catch a 4:15 spe- 
cial Monday afternoon. 

The regulars were beginning to 
trickle out now. Tebbetts put his 
arm around Bobby Adams’ shoulder 
and drew him off to the far corner 
of the dugout, next to the phone, for 
a private talk. Bobby is in his ninth 
season with Cincinnati, but Birdie 
has known him since his service 
days in the Pacific during World 
War II. 

It was a long, serious talk. When 
it broke up, Birdie started through 
the gate alongside the dugout, on 
his way back to the clubhouse. He 
spotted Johnny Hillerich of the 
Louisville Slugger family and 
shouted, to no one in particular, 
**Hide those laminated bats!” (Lam- 
inated bats are not made by Hiller- 
ich and Bradsby.) 


Back in his office, Birdie dis- 
carded both of his tentative lineups 
and made out a third. Merriman was 
taken out and replaced in the bat- 
ting order by Chuck Harmon, who 
was to play first. Escalera was shift- 
ed back to right. Tebbetts filled out 
three lineup cards, one for himself, 
one for the umpire and one for 
Stanky. Bartell checked them care- 
fully to see that they were exactly 
alike. He gave two of them back to 
Tebbetts and posted the third, tem- 
porarily, on the clubhouse bulletin 
board. 

Doc Anderson popped in to show 
Birdie the cut-down catcher’s shin 
guards he had designed for Temple. 

Tom Ferrick came in and said, 
“Who do you want down there?” 

“Collum, Perkowski, Wehmeier 
and Nuxhall.” 

“Did you see that kid swing?” 
Ferrick asked. 

Tebbetts nodded. “He’s a strong- 
looking little kid.” 

“He catches the ball pretty good, 
too. And he has a nice little arm.” 

The last thing Tebbetts did before 
leaving for the field was to call the 
Weather Bureau. (If there is danger 
of rain during a game, he’ll play for 
the one run in the early innings 
rather than for the big inning.) The 
report was that the weather was 
clearing. 

Big Hank Zureick, the Reds’ pub- 
licity director, was standing in front 
of the dugout. He looked up at the 
stands, “Another crowd killed. What 
do you think of that kid we had 
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working out, Birdie? You like him?” 

Tebbetts said: “Oh, did you send 
him?” 

“No,” Zureick said. “He’s one of 
McKechnie’s boys. I had him when 
I was coaching at Cincinnati U., 
though. He’s a good boy.” 

“A college kid,’ Tebbetts said. 
“No wonder. I thought he handled 
himself too well for a kid out of 
high school.” 

“The Yanks and Tigers were after 
him out of high school,” Zureick 
said, “but he wanted to go to col- 
lege. His father has an interior 
decorating business or something 
like that and he wanted to study it. 
His name is Jimmie Treffio.” 

At game time, Tebbetts walked to 
home plate with Stanky. He gave 
umpire-in-chief Tom Gorman two 
lineup cards. Gorman kept one and 
handed the other one to Stanky. 
Stanky gave Gorman his own, two 
lineups—they were on blue cards— 
and Gorman gave one of them to 
Birdie. There followed the pointing 
and gesturing and pantomiming 
which always. accompanies the first 
game of a series. Actually, it was 
mostly wasted time and motion. The 
ground rules are printed on the 
back of the lineup cards. 

When he returned to the dugout, 
Tebbetts wrote in the names of all 
other eligible players, exclusive of 
pitchers, along the sides of the re- 
spective lineup cards. As any of 
these players is used, Tebbetts 
crosses his name off. This allows 
him to see at a glance what both he 
and Stanky have left as they come 
down to the wire. 

The Reds’ pitcher was Corky Val- 
entine, a husky 24-year-old trying 
to make the big jump from the 
Class-A Sally League. He is fast, 
has fair control and uses a change of 
pace almost as often as Warren 
Spahn, Tebbetts has worked hard 
with him on all phases of pitching, 
the basic craftsmanship as well as 
the art. In spring training, he worked 
on such basic stuff as maintain- 
ing balance at the completion of his 
delivery. (Valentine tended to fall 
forward at the end of his stride, 
making him somewhat less agile 
than a cat as a fielder.) At appro- 
priate times during the season he 
has been pointing out the little 
tricks in the art of pitching that can 
only be learned in what is usually 
called the hard school of experience. 
In Valentine’s first start, against 
Pittsburgh, he got off to a 5-0 lead, 
got a 2-0 count on Frank Thomas 
leading off the eighth, missed on 
his changeup and ended up by 
walking him. The walk set off a 
rally that drove Corky from the 
box. 

Tebbetts told him that as inval- 
uable as that changeup is, he had 
thrown it on the wrong count, at 
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the wrong time of the game, to the 
wrong man, against the wrong team. 
After he fell behind Thomas, Birdie 
told him, his primary aim should 
have been to make him hit, not fool 
him. A home run in that spot wasn’t 
going to hurt him much more than 
a base on balls. 

“The thing about Birdie,” Valen- 
tine says, “is that he gives you con- 
fidence that you can make it up 
here, because you know that he has 
confidence that you can make it. 
He’s always patient with you. He 
won't bawl you out.” 

Wally Moon, the first batter 
against Valentine, singled, but 
Chuck Harmon took Schoendienst’s 
hard shot, stepped on first and 
threw to second to double the run- 
ner. This brought up Musial where 
he can do the least damage—two 
outs and nobody on. 

The Reds scored a run in the first 
when Harmon flied to center for 
what is now called a sacrifice fly. 
When Harmon, who can hit to all 
fields, returned to the bench, Birdie 
pointed out that the Cards were 
playing him to pull. Later in the 
game, Harmon straightened out the 
defense by pushing a single into 
right. 

In the second inning, Staley was 
driven out by a five-run rally. The 
scoreboard in left showed that the 
Phils were losing to Brooklyn, 3-1. 

When Moon and Schoendienst 
singled in front of Musial in the 
fourth, Tebbetts ordered Collum up 
in the bullpen. But Musial’s hard 
line drive was caught against the 
right-field fence, and Corky got out 
of it with one run. 

In the sixth, Tebbetts sent his ace 
relief pitcher, the sidewheeling 
righthander, Frank Smith, out to 
the bullpen in left field. In past 
years, Smittie has been a permanent 
feature of the landscape out there, 
but Birdie doesn’t want him jump- 
ing up and down in the early in- 
nings. He only wants him in the 
late innings of tough ball games. 

It started to get tough when the 
Cards scored twice and had Alston 
on first. Smith was bearing down, 
and Valentine was one pitch away 
from leaving the game. But he got 
Repulski on his change of pace, 
ending the inning. 

In the seventh the Reds sewed up 
the game. With men on second and 
third Temple singled past the diving 
form of Solly Hemus. Hemus, who 
had replaced Grammas, tripped up 
Jim Greengrass, coming in from 
second, Dascoli immediately called 
interference and waved Greengrass 
in. Birdie went out to talk the play 


At 36, eligible bachelor Birdie Tebbetts 
married Mary Hartnett in 1950. He’s a 
college graduate, an insurance broker. 


over with umpire-in-chief Gorman. 

Hobie Landrith singled Temple to 
third, and Tebbetts decided to try 
a double steal. His hand went to 
his buckle, signaling Bartell that 
he wanted Landrith to go to second, 
and as it came back up it brushed 
the front of his shirt, the signal that 
Temple was to come in on a throw. 
The double steal succeeded without 
Temple so much as dirtying his 
pants. It was the third time the 
slim, tobacco-chewing second-base- 
man had stolen home in the young 
season. The other two times he had 
to work for it. 

Johnny Temple, a sub under 
Hornsby last year, has been a happy 
surprise for the Reds. Tebbetts has 
encouraged him to crowd in on the 
plate and punch the ball to all fields. 
At the time, he was batting sixth, 
behind Greengrass, as a sort of 
part-time leadoff man. After the 
power has cleared the bases, it is 
Temple’s job to get on and use his 
speed to get himself around. “‘The 
thing about Birdie,” Johnny says, 
“is that we all knew at Tampa that 
we were starting even. If Bridges 
had got it, or if he gets it some time 
later, I know I’d have no kick com- 
ing because I know I’ve had my 
chance, I think Rocky—I’ve never 


‘talked to him about it, but I’m 


pretty sure—I think Rocky feels 
the same way.” 


After the game, when Birdie re- 
turned to his office, there was a 
partly-filled Silex of water just 
coming to a boil on a hot plate on 
his desk. Birdie took a cup and 
saucer and a tea bag out of his bot- 
tom drawer. He let the tea soak to 
the desired strength. and flipped 
the soggy bag into his wastepaper 
basket. 

He was still sipping the hot tea 
and dragging on a cigarette when 
Bill McKechnie dropped in. He is 


INP 


a slim, soft-spoken man who bears 
some resemblance to his father, the 
old St. Louis, Boston and Cincinnati 
manager, more recently aide to Lou 
Boudreau as coach of the Indians 
and Red Sox. 


McKechnie wasn’t interested in a ° 


cup of tea. “Well,” he said, drawing 
up a chair, “we're in first place.” 

“We are?” Tebbetts seemed gen- 
uinely surprised. 

“Sure we are,’ McKechnie said. 
“Newcombe beat the Phils.” 

Tebbetts didn’t seem to be over- 
whelmed. 

“That Solly,” McKechnie said. 
“He’s always doing something.” 

“That’s what keeps him in the 
league,” Birdie said. He shook his 
head. “When a team looks bad, 
everything goes bad.” 

“The double steal,” McKechnie 
said, guessing what Tebbetts was 
referring to. “That’s the third time 
Johnny’s stole home. Ill bet we 
didn’t have three stolen bases over- 
all this time last year.” He paused 
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to think for a while, as Tebbetts 
finished his tea. “What do you want 
to bet we get Staley back at us 
Sunday?” 

Tebbetts took only a couple of 
seconds to consider it. “I wouldn’t 
be at all surprised,” he said, enun- 
ciating the words slowly to show 
he would be surprised if they didn’t 
get Staley. 

McKechnie asked Tebbetts 
whether he was going to drop up to 
the press room in the club’s offices 
behind the top of the grandstand. 
Birdie told him he and his wife had 
a dinner date, but that he’d try to 
drop in for a couple of minutes. 

The principal attraction of the 
press room is a bar, presided over 
by Chuck Wetterer, a wise and wiz- 
ened old ballplayer who dates back 
to the days of Pat Moran. Wetterer 
put a can of beer under a mechani- 
cal beer-can hole-puncher at the 
end of the bar, and handed it to 
Tebbetts. Birdie sipped about half 
of it while talk was batted back and 


forth about “that Solly” and “this 
weather.” Neither subject was 
spoken of kindly. 

After a few minutes, Tebbetts put 
down his beer, threw a couple of 
salted peanuts into his mouth and 
said, “I love all you gentlemen 
dearly, but I love my wife more. 
Good evening.” 

As Tebbetts was leaving, someone 
said, ‘This is one dinner you should 
enjoy.” 

Dick Bartell said from the back 
corner of the bar, “I only wish the 
season was over right now.” 

It was cold and it was late, but it 
was spring in Cincinnati. And 
spring is the time for dreaming, es- 
pecially for second-division ball 
clubs. 


Tebbetts went to Gabe Paul’s of- 
fice Saturday morning to discuss the 
possibilities of improving the club. 
When he entered the clubhouse, a 
man from the Saturday Evening 
Post was there to see about taking 
some pictures in conjunction with 
an article the Post was running on 
Tebbetts and the club. Tebbetts as- 
sured him he would be available as 
soon as he got into his uniform. 

As he was changing, he could 
hear some of the players commiser- 
ating with Art Fowler on the un- 
favorable prospect of Musial’s go- 
ing hitless two days in a row. 

“He’s got a weak spot, if you can 
hit it,’ Frank Smith said, with 
great seriousness. Then he said, 
“Low and behind him. The trick is 
not to catch him whirling.” 

“Thanks,” Fowler said. 

Art Fowler is a 30-year-old 
rookie getting a major-league shot 
after ten years in the minors. He 
features a slider, several speeds and 
control. “I knew I could make it 
this spring,” Fowler says, “if I got 
a chance. I was only afraid that 
that three-oh would scare Tebbetts 
off. I found out right away that it 
wasn't going to.” 

Doc Anderson came -into the of- 
fice with his daily medical report. 
“There’s no swelling on Ted’s hand 
today,” he said. ' 

“How does he feel?’ 

“He says he can play. He said that 
yesterday. There’s no swelling, no 
discoloration. He can grip a bat all 
right.”’ 

Tebbetts said, “Okay.” 

“Johnny got hit on that shin 
again last night. On one of those 
double plays. I think it was Alston. 
He says it didn’t hurt at all.” 

“Good. Maybe it hurt the other 
guy.” 

Anderson grinned. “That’s what 


Tebbetts, an original thinker, uses his 
own “book” as a manager. He admits he 
takes the game home and plays it over. 
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Johnny said. Andy’s about ready to 
go. He was hitting this morning.” 

“T saw him. Snuck a look on my 
way in.” 

“T’ve still got it taped up,” An- 
derson said. Using his fingers as 
calipers, he measured off the bottom 
section of his ring finger. “I got a 
sponge in here. I think he’ll be able 
to throw all right.” 

Birdie, pulling his jacket over his 
uniform, shook his head. ‘Not if he 
had to get off a quick throw. He 
might rip it right open again. We'll 
restrict him to pinch-hitting for a 
while.” 


“Everybody else is in real good 


shape,” Anderson said. 

The Post photographer had a 
dozen players lined up on the dug- 
out roof when Birdie Tebbetts ar- 
rived. It was dark and drizzling and 
the photographer had to use flash 
bulbs. The players were clowning 
around on the roof. “But I keep tell- 
ing you I didn’t do it, officer,” Frank 
Smith said, as the bulb went off. 

“Let’s take one more, boys,” the 
photographer said. “Smile this 
time.” 

Art Fowler yelled “Left face!” and 
counted cadence as they marched 
off the roof. 

Birdie was posed in front of the 
dugout. “Put your arms up like 
you're holding something,” the pho- 
tographer told him. “Yeah. Now 
spread your feet a little more. That’s 
got it.” 

The bulb exploded and he said. 
“Let’s take one more. A little smile 
and a little higher on the hands.” 
Birdie pushed up his hands and 
gave him a little smile. 

“Okay?” Birdie asked. He strolled 
over to the batting cage while the 
photographer fiddled with his equip- 
ment. The promotion man followed 
after a couple of minutes to re- 
mind him about a picture with Bell, 
Greengrass and Kluszewski. Bell 
and Klu were at the side of the 
cage with a few of the players and 
a new kid wearing uniform number 
29. This kid was a lefty too, but he 
was quite a bit taller than the kid 
who had worn the same uniform the 
day before. 

Greengrass came in from the out- 
field. The Post man took his picture 
and Tebbetts turned his attention 
back to the batting cage. Bill Mc- 
Kechnie indicated number 29, and 
said, “This kid is a friend of Gus’s. 
Comes from down around his home- 
town. We have his father down 
here,” he added significantly. “Let 
him have a turn.” 

Tebbetts said, “How old is he?” 

“Twenty-three. He’s just out of 
the Army, though, so we don’t have 
a problem there.” 

There was some discussion as to 
the liabilities of a GI after he has 
been discharged. 
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Wide World 


Charley Gehringer and Tebbetts were pre-war teammates on the Tigers. Often ru- 
mored as a managerial candidate, Birdie’s first job was at Indianapolis last season. 


“Well, if there’s a war,’ McKech- 
nie said finally. ‘“‘They’ll even be 
taking me and you back. Outside of 
that, he’s served his time and been 
discharged.” 

As he walked back toward the 
stands, McKechnie called back, 
“This is a rush job, Birdie.” 

MeMillan was in the batting cage, 
hitting against Perkowski. Klus- 
zewski and Merriman were waiting 


‘at the corner. 


“Lefty,” Tebbetts said. “You hit 
after 20.” (Merriman) 

Number 29 started up the base- 
line, away from the cage, then turned 
back, obviously feeling he should 
explain where he was going. “I 
brought my own bat,’ he said, 
pointing a few feet up the line. “I 
didn’t want to break any of yours.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Birdie 
said. “You’re not going to break 
any bats, son.” 

McMillan, having taken his five, 
tried to push a bunt up the first 
base line. He ran right into the ball. 

“You’re out!” Everybody around 
the cage yelled. 

McMillan wheeled around as if 
he were facing an umpire and 
shouted indignantly, ““Never touched 
me!” 

Kluszewski stepped in, let three 
inside pitches go by and walked 
away in disgust. “To hell with this. 
I’m not going to get hit again.” 


Merriman took his five, but 29 
wasn’t alert and Chuck Harmon 
jumped in from the other side. 

“You hit next, son,” Tebbetts said. 
To Seminick he said, “Let him hit.” 

As 29 stepped in, Seminick shouted 
out to the mound, “Hit!” 

The kid grounded two balls to sec- 
ond base, popped one to short, then 
belted a long drive that hit the bot- 
tom of the fence in right center. His 
final hit was a rising liner that 
caught the top of the protective net 
in front of first. He stepped out as 
if he was happy to quit while he 
was ahead. 

Tebbetts hung around the cage 
until Kluszewski got in again. 
“Curve,” Klu yelled to Perkowski. 
The ball was inside again. 

“Let’s see if you can throw some- 
thing out here,”’ Klu said. 

Perkowski got a few out there for 
him and Ted hit a couple of balls 
into center. He was still letting go 
with his right hand. Tebbetts had 
found out exactly what he wanted 
to know. 

On his way back to the clubhouse, 
he passed the boy who ran errands 
for the press box. “Same as yester- 
day,” Birdie told him. “Except for 
Post and Bailey.” 

Bailey is a big, strong, 23-year- 
old catcher. “I know what Landrith 
can do,” Birdie said. ‘“And I know 
he’s a major-league catcher. I want 
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to find out about Bailey. One thing 
I know already. This boy is not 
going to sit on anybody’s bench. If 
he can’t make it regular for us, he'll 
play regular in the minors.” 

When the players came back to 
the clubhouse during the Cards’ 
batting practice, Anderson had 
them change their underclothing 
and their socks. Birdie called a 
meeting to discuss the obstruction 
play on Greengrass. First he read 
off the rule, then he explained the 
several possible situations that 
could arise. 

“You can keep going beyond the 
object base,” he told them, “but you 
may be going at your own risk. Let’s 
say this: Just go to the object base 
and wait for the umpire’s ruling.” 

There was a 15-minute discus- 
sion as players mentioned a few 
other situations that could come up. 
At the end, Tebbetts repeated, “‘Go 
to the object base and stay there.” 


The sun came out for a brief mo- 
ment at the start of the game. Then 
the cold blew in again, bringing a 
light drizzle with it. Only 4,023 
people turned out to see their first- 
place ball club. They remained to 
suffer. 

Stanky started Hemus at short, 
thereby getting three men up ahead 
of Musial. Fowler walked Moon to 
start the game, insuring Musial a 
shot with a man on. When Schoen- 
dienst and Musial singled, Tebbetts 
got Raffensberger up and throwing 
in the bullpen. The game was held 
up by rain in the second inning, and 
then the Reds tied it up by drilling 
three singles past the belly-flopping 
lunges of Hemus. 

It rained again in the third with 
two men on and Musial at bat. When 
play was resumed, The Man took a 
Raffensberger fast ball (Raffy’s 
change of pace) and lined it into 
the right-field stands. That was the 
ball game. 

Tebbetts had a look at Seminick 
as a pinch-hitter for Raffy in the 
fifth, and Andy fouled to Del Rice. 
The finger didn’t seem to hinder his 
swing. The Reds got good relief 
pitching from Herm Wehmeier and 
Joe Nuxhall, but Harvey Haddix, 
who is usually strong at the start 
and breathing heavily at the finish, 
reversed his formula and held Cin- 
cinnati to two singles over the last 
seven innings. 

The Reds were out of first place. 

It was a cold and weary Tebbetts 
who returned to the clubhouse to 
thaw out over a cup of hot tea. 

Outside the door, Bartell was 
saying, “I never had a thought that 
we wouldn’t win that game after we 
tied it in the second. I never had a 
thought we wouldn’t win it right up 
to the time Post hit that line drive 
right at Jablonski in the ninth.” 


Bob Gilmore, who broadcasts the 
games with Waite Hoyt, stuck his 
head in to say, “Raschi and Lint to- 
morrow.” 

“Did Stanky announce that?” 

“I guess so. That’s what the St. 
Louis announcers got.” 

“If he loses the first game,” Teb- 
betts said, “he'll throw Staley back. 
Wait a minute. Let’s see where St. 
Louis is going.” He took a schedule 
out of his drawer, ran his finger 


‘down the page and snorted, “Pitts- 


burgh! We'll get Staley, all right.” 

“T always liked Lint as a pitcher,” 
Bartell said. “He used to throw 
hard. I remember once in Detroit 
we needed a lefthander, and I told 
Red to try to get him. And then I 
saw him this spring and he’s a 
mushball pitcher.” Bartell’s voice 
betrays a low opinion of mushball 
pitchers. 

“He pitched five good innings in 
relief against Philadelphia the other 
day,” Ferrick said. “We could get 
him.” 


Bartell headed for a hot shower. 
Tebbetts said to Ferrick, “Judson 
and Podbielan tomorrow.” 

“Who do you want to pitch bat- 
ting practice?” 

“Collum, Savransky and Perkow- 
ski.” 

“Perkowski? 
today.” 

“Baczewski threw today,” Teb- 
betts said. 

“Perkowski,” Ferrick insisted. 

“You’re right,” Tebbetts said. 
“Collum, Savransky and Baczew- 
ski.” 

After Ferrick went to the shower, 
Tebbetts sat at his desk, still in his 
jacket. He looked dead tired. “Get- 
ting beat is bad enough,” he said, 
“but cold, wet and beat, that’s a 
dreary combination.” 

He sat for a while longer before 
pushing himself up toward the 
shower. “It’s been a:dreary day.” 

Tebbetts doesn’t like to think he 
broods over the vagaries of lost 
games, but he admits he takes the 
game home with him. ‘Baseball is 
my life. I think baseball in season 
and out of season. I have a faculty 
—happy or unhappy—of being able 
to remember a game play-by-play, 
almost pitch-by-pitch. No, I'd say it 
was a happy faculty, all right. It 
allows me to go over a game, see 
where I might have done something 
differently, and thereby be in a 
position to do it when and if the 
same situation comes up again.” 

The home he now takes the game 
to is in Mt. Washington, about half 
an hour’s ride from Cincinnati. 
Tebbetts married Mary Hartnett in 
1950 and they now have two daugh- 
ters—Susan, two and a half, and 
Elizabeth, one and a half. They were 
expecting another child in mid- 
summer. 


Perkowski threw 


Birdie said that if it was a boy he 
would like him to be a ballplayer. 
“This is the finest training any boy 
could hope to have. When he’s at 
bat nobody can help him but him- 
self. No publicity man can make 
him anything he isn’t. It teaches a 
boy self-reliance. At the same time 
—since baseball is a team game—it 
teaches him mutual cooperation.” 

(Birdie couldn’t be more serious 
about this. When he was catching 
for Boston he once noticed that an 
opposing player always crossed 
himself when he came to bat. Final- 
ly, Birdie asked him if he were 
praying that he wouldn’t get hurt. 
No, the player told him, he was 
praying for a hit. Tebbetts stood up 
and crossed himself, too. “I just 
prayed you wouldn’t get a hit. Now 
we're a religious standoff. How silly 
can you get?’’) 

“Baseball,” Birdie says, “ex- 
presses something of our culture. If 
we wiped out baseball as we know 
it today, I am absolutely convinced 
that tomorrow somebody would 
pick up a stave, somebody else 
would roll up a ball of yarn, and it 
would start up all over again.” 

If Tebbetts doesn’t seem to talk 
like the average baseball buff, it can 
only be because he isn’t. He is the 
only major-leaguer within memory 
who has written an article for The 
Atlantic Monthly. For the past six 
years, he has been an associate 
member of the Sadler Insurance 
Agency of Nashua, New Hampshire. 
He is a licensed agent and broker, 
writing all kinds of insurance. He 
does the contact work and he does 
the follow-up, too. 

George Robert Tebbetts mani- 
fested his talent for finance at an 
early age. Birdie signed with De- 
troit while he was still in Nashua 
High School—there being no rule 
against signing schoolboys in those 
days—on condition that he be sent 
through college and kept in a hap- 
py, studious frame of mind with 
what he now calls ‘certain gratu- 
ities’—in other words, money. 

It was a good deal all around. 
Birdie emerged from Providence 
College with four years of college 
experience and a degree in philoso- 
phy, a virtue not previously consid- 
ered a requisite in a catcher. 

He was an All-Star catcher for 
Detroit the year before he went into 
the Army. When he came back he 
was booed right out of the city. 
“There’s no story to it,” he says 
now. “I was lousy, that’s all. I 
couldn’t hit, I couldn’t catch, I 
couldn’t throw. I had lost that split- 
second timing that goes with major- 
league baseball. The same thing is 
happening to a lot of these kids 
today.” 

Just as he was beginning to get 
the feel back the following year, 
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1947, he was traded to Boston. He 
had told the Detroit front office that 
he expected to come around in a 
couple of weeks. He was right. Al- 
most as soon as he arrived in Bos- 
ton, he started to pick up. He was 
an All-Star catcher again in "48 and 
*49. 

“But,” Birdie says, “I was never 
the catcher I was before the war.” 

Birdie found himself traded to 
Cleveland after he had publicly 
blamed the Red Sox’ troubles on the 
‘juvenile delinquents” and ‘“‘mor- 
onic malcontents” of its pitching 
staff. 

After one year he came to an 
agreement with Greenberg that he 
would become a manager in Cleve- 
land’s chain, as soon as the Indians 
could pick up a second-string catch- 
er to back up Jim Hegan. “My 
agreement,’ Tebbetts swears, “was 
that I would take whatever job was 
available. If it had happened to be 
Daytona Beach, I'd have started in 
Class D. It was only through sheer- 
est chance that when the Indians 
finally got Joe Tipton during the 
winter, the Indianapolis job had 
opened up.” 

In his first clubhouse meeting at 
Indianapolis, Birdie told his boys 
that he was going to treat them as 
he had always wanted to be treated 
when he was playing ball. This is a 
baseball cliché. It is worth noting 
here only because Birdie seemed to 
have worked hard to carry out his 
promise. The players he sent up to 
the big leagues, his own Wally Post 
and the Indians’ Rudy Regalado, 
speak pure poetry when they talk 
about him, 


The dream of a sellout Sunday 
crowd was washed out by cold 
morning rains, far worse than the 
rain of Friday or Saturday. When 
the players got to the clubhouse 
they saw chalked at the bottom of 
the bulletin board blackboard, the 


words: 
NO HITTING 
NO INFIELD 

The bulletin board is patched 
with various kinds of league and 
team notices. There are three no- 
tices from league president Warren 
Giles on rules and regulations and 
on coarse manila paper there is a 
typewritten notice, signed in pencil 
by Tebbetts: 

“On his fourth time at bat, Dee 
Fondy of the Cubs singled to left 
and had a running time to first base 
of 4.6, as compared to a running 
time of 4.2 another time at bat. 
Fondy attempted to take second on 
a throw and was thrown out. If he 
had run all the way to first base he 
would have been on second base 
standing up. 

“In checking the times, we find 
that there is more slowing down on 
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singles than anything, although 
there are quite a few instances 
where players do not run on fly 
balls or even on ground balls. For 
instance (the name of a player is 
heavily penciled out here) time to 
first base was 3.9 when he beat out 
a hit his third time at bat, whereas 
his first time at bat his time was 4.3 
on a ground ball to the infield. (An- 
other player’s name is penciled out) 


up 


Officer candidate Tebbetts 
commands. 
to captain, led an all-star Army nine. 


yells his 
He advanced from private 


ranged from 4.3 to 6.0 his last time 
at bat.” 

Penciled below the text and just 
above Tebbetts’ signature is the 
printed dictum: 

RUNNING IS A HABIT 

Birdie was aware when he wrote 
that note that there would be a 
natural tendency for major- 
leaguers to ridicule it as Joe College 
stuff. He posted it anyway, because 
he wanted to dramatize his slogan. 

He explained to his players that 
the times listed were open to mis- 
interpretation. He admitted that he 
did not expect to see anyone do 4.0 
flat on a high fly to center field 
when there was a man on first. He 
admitted that in the last case cited, 
the 6.0 was very misleading because 
it had come on a lazy pop to the 
infield, where the runner could not 
have made more than one base even 
if the ball had dropped safely. But 
within the limits of common sense, 
he still wanted them to absorb the 
moral: Running is a habit. 

When Tebbetts entered the club- 
house, there was a message on’ his 
desk concerning a long-distance call 
from someone named Kostler at 
NBC in New York. When the call 
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was put through, Mr. Kostler told 
Birdie they'd like him for a network 
show beamed at Little Leaguers. 

“Tt’s a public service, not a spon- 
sored program?” Birdie asked. “... 
All right, I’d be glad to. We won't 
be in until Tuesday . . . No, Tues- 
day. Is Tuesday night all right? .. - 
Fine, I'll be there.” 

Getting back to business, he made 
out his three lineups, leaving the 
number 4 slot open on all of them. 
Lloyd Merriman, who was to be 
honored before the first game, was 
listed for right field. 

Bartell, who was already in uni- 
form, informed him that the front 
office said they would probably be 
able to get in at least one of the 
games. 

“That’s a great help,” Birdie said. 

“Made any plans about working 
tomorrow?” 

“We're going to leave at 4:15. 
That makes it kind of tough.” 

Doc Anderson had good news 
about Kluszewski, “No swelling, no 
pain, no tightening. He’s ready.” 

There was a tremendous cheer 
from the 13,000 Cincinnati fans as 
Kluszewski’s name was announced 
in the starting lineup. There was 
more cheering when he came to bat 
in the first inning with two men on 
base. Raschi, pitching him inside, 
worked to a 3-2 count before Ted, 
taking a good cut, fouled off a pitch. 
He swung on the next pitch, too, 
and sent a tremendous drive over 
the fence and up against the light 
tower in deepest center field. 

The key play came in the Cards’ 
second. With two out, one run in 
and a man on second, Schoendienst 
hit a slow bouncer which just 
sneaked over Judson’s glove. This 
gave Musial a chance with men on. 
Once again, he lined the first 
pitch over the right-field fence. 
(“Schoendienst fractures your leg, 
and Musial amputates.”) 

“Birdeeee!” a bunch of kids in 
fhe third-base boxes screamed as 
Tebbetts went out to Judson. 

It developed into a seven-run in- 
ning when Art Fowler, getting a 
second shot at the Cards (or vice 
versa) ran into trouble, lost control, 
and walked Rice and Raschi on 
eight pitches. When he threw two 
straight balls to Moon, Tebbetts ran 
out of the dugout, said a few words, 
and ran back. (‘What did I tell 
him? What can you tell a man ata 
time like that? You tell him to get 
the ball in there!’’) 

Bob Gilmore poked his head into 
Birdie’s office between games. 
“Anything we should know up 
there?” 

“Post and Landrith,” Birdie said. 
“That's about all.” 

Stanky had Lint warming up 
along the baselines and he had 
given Lint’s name to the park an- 
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nouncer. But Stu Miller, warming 
up in the bullpen, was on his official 
lineup card. It was a phantom strat- 
agem. Stanky apparently was 
thinking ‘he was playing a shrewd 
hand of poker, but he was, in fact, 
dealing a game of solitaire. Teb- 
betts, sitting in his office sipping his 
tea, had made up his lineup without 
particularly caring who was going 
to pitch. 

The Reds scored twice in the sec- 
ond. The lights had to be turned on 
in the third, and it proved to be a 
good omen for Cincinnati. After 
McMillan walked. Bell hit a ball 
slightly to the left of second base. 
Hemus, who was playing on the 
second-base side in a Williams-type 
shift, couldn’t handle the ball on a 
backhand stab and everybody was 
safe. Mr. Kluszewski stepped up 
and hit a home run. 

Podbielan was going fine until he 
hung curves to relief pitcher Ellis 
Deal and Solly Hemus in the fifth. 
Kluszewski got one of the runs back 
with his third homer and eighth 
RBI of the day. 

From then on it was a game to 
give Tebbetts ulcers. Smith came in 
in the sixth to pitch out of a bases- 
loaded, one-out situation, but a run 
had previously come in. 

The wheel came around to Stan 
Musial in the eighth with the tying 
and winning runs on base. He lined 
out to right. In the ninth, the tying 
run was on again with two out. 
Yvars was sent up to pinch hit. 
Tebbetts ran to the mound and told 
Smitty, “Just wheel that ball 
through there!”’ Smittie wheeled it 
in and got Sal on a fly to right. 

When the second game ended, at 
7:50, there weren’t more than 2,500 
fans left in the stands. The right- 
field bleachers, proudly emblazoned 
the Sun Deck, presented a few 
hardy souls gathered around a 
campfire. 

“Those three-hour ball games!” 
somebody groaned back in Teb- 
betts’ office. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” Tebbetts 
said. “I never hear anybody com- 
plain about three-hour games ex- 
cept newspapermen with deadlines. 
With $1,000 hanging on the game, 
do you want to go out and hurry a 
pitcher? That’s what the game is 
worth to him. If a man wins 15 
games for three years, he’s a $15,000 
pitcher. If he wins 20, 21, 22, he’s a 
$30,000 pitcher. Each of those added 
games is worth from $2,000 to 
$3,000. I ask again, are you going to 
go out and tell him to pitch that 
game a half-hour faster? 

“Personally,” Birdie said, warm- 
ing to the subject, “I don’t think it’s 
unreasonable to assume that a man 
who pays his way into a ball park 
would rather get three hours of en- 
tertainment than two. Provided that 


it’s a good game, and provided that 
he sees three hours of baseball, not 
two hours of baseball and one hour 
of stalling.” 

Up in the press room, the Reds’ 
front-office force outnumbered the 
newspapermen. If it ever gets down 
to it, the Reds can insure a good 
press by force of arms. 

“We're not scoring in the late in- 
nings,”’ Bartell said. “That can get 
to be a disease.” 

One of the sportswriters said, 
“Stanky and that phony business 
about warming up Lint. Who does 
he think he’s kidding? He’s going 
to outsmart himself right out of this 
race before the season’s over. Bush 
all the way!” 

“T think he’s a real fine fellow 
and a real good manager,” Tebbetts 
said. “I know he’s set up the best 
defenses we’ve seen all year.” 

The writer was _ incredulous. 
“That defense against Bell is just 
another case where he outsmarts 
himself. He lost a double-play be- 
cause of it just before Klu hit that 
home run.” 

“How do you figure that?” Teb- 
betts said. “The ball was right 
through the box.” 

“Tt was from here to the wall 
away from second,” the writer, who 
was at the far side of the bar said. 

“All I know,” Tebbetts said, “is 
that the pitcher made a stab for it. 
It couldn’t have been far off sec- 
ond.” 

“All right!’ said the man who did 
not admire Stanky. “They’d have 
had him shaded, and it would have 
been a double play. That’s what I 
said.” 

“Oh,” Birdie said. “You want a 
shift. You just don’t want that much 
of a shift!” 

“He packs the lineup with left- 
handed hitters,’ the writer said, 
still flogging away at Stanky. “And 
when he needs pinch-hitters at the 
end of the game, he hasn’t got any- 
body. And what he does have he’s 
already used up in the seventh in- 
ning. I know he was figuring he had 
the top of his lineup coming up if 
they got on, but the way he played 
it, he hasn’t got anything when he 
needs it. I couldn’t have been hap- 
pier to see Yvars coming up against 
Smittie. How could he put a right- 
handed batter against Smittie when 
he had a nice little hitter like that 
Haddix on the bench.” 

Bartell said, “If that Smittie goes 
home, we all might as well go 
home.” 

Tebbetts said, “What do you want 
Stanky to do? Put his team on the 
field or put it on the bench? Yvars 
has hit a couple of pinch homers for 
him this year. And Smittie says he’s 
tough for him. He says when he 
tries to pitch low to him Yvars 
clobbers him.” 


There was some talk about Stanky 
as an all-out competitor, and Fer- 
rick said, ““He was with Portsmouth 
when I was with Richmond, and one 
day he breaks up a double play and 
cuts our second-baseman—nothing 
deliberate, just one of those things.” 
He tried to think of the second- 
baseman’s name and couldn’t. “He 
was a red-headed guy, oh, about 30, 
he wasn’t going anywhere. The next 
day I went to the clubhouse early 
and I see him there filing down his 
spikes. ‘I’m going to get that little 
sonofabitch,’ he says.” 

“We always used to sharpen our 
spikes,” Bartell said. “I used to give 
them to the groundskeeper and tell 
him to sharpen them up overnight.” 
With an exaggerated air of inno- 
cence he said, “They wear down, 
you know, and you don’t get good 
footing. I remember one day I cut a 
pitcher sliding into second, right 
across the head. Of course,” he said, 
reaching for a beer, “i didn’t know 
he was there.” 

There was a moment of awed si- 
lence while everybody probed the 
depths of that statement. “He 
came,” Ferrick said finally, “from 
outer space?” 

Bartell seemed to think some 
clarification was in order. “I had to 
go up for a throw,” he said. “My 
eyes were on the ball.” 

The conversation flowed from 
Stanky to umpiring to, inevitably, 
the weather. 

“Tt cost us $75,000 on this home 
stay,” Gabe Paul, the graying, al- 


Ways amiable general manager, 
said. 

“You'll get it back,’’ someone said 
soothingly. 


“You never get back a_ lost 
crowd,” Paul told him. “It’s gone. 
The only thing you can do is be 
philosophical about it. Better to win 
in bad weather before slim crowds 
than lose in good weather and still 
get slim crowds. That’s what I keep 
telling myself, anyway.” 

“The thing to do,” someone said, 
“is to keep winning and hope for 
good weather next time around.” 

“Tf you can come out of this road 
trip,’ someone else said, “you'll be 
in real good shape, Birdie.” 

“Tf we come out of this road trip,” 
Birdie Tebbetts said, “there’s the 
next road trip. And if we come out 
of the next road trip, there’s the 
road trip after that. 

‘No,’ Birdie said. “If I have 
learned anything in baseball, it’s 
that it does no good to 
worry about a road trip 
or even a series. The 
only game that counts 
is the one you're play- 
ing today. Tomorrow 
is time enough to start 
worrying about tomor- 
row’s game.” 
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Statistics Tell The Story 


Less than two dozen major-leaguers have 
batted in 100 or more runs at least twice. 
Ted Williams has done it nine times in 
his career. Only Stan Musial and Ralph Kiner 


among current players are close to him 


By Allan Roth 
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TED WILLIAMS 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE LISTS THE ACTIVE MAJOR-LEAGUE PLAYERS WHO HAVE KNOCKED IN 100 OR MORE RUNS IN ONE OR MORE SEASONS, 
AND THE NUMBER OF SEASONS IN WHICH THEY PLAYED 100 OR MORE GAMES 


NO. OF NO. OF 

SEASONS SEASONS 

WITH 100 WITH 100 1946 1947 1948 1949 1953 

OR MORE OR MORE 

RBI GAMES 

TED WILLIAMS 9(a) 9 123 114* 127 159* 
RALPH KINER 6 8 127 123 127* 116 
STAN MUSIAL 6 1 103 131* 123 113 
GIL HODGES 5 6 115 122 
AL ROSEN 4 4 145* 
BOBBY THOMSON 4 7 109 106 
DEL ENNIS 4 8 110 125 
VERN STEPHENS 4(b) 10 137 159* 
GUS ZERNIAL 3 4 108 
DUKE SNIDER 3 5 126 
LARRY DOBY 3 6 102 
ED ROBINSON 3 6 102 
SID GORDON 3 9 107 
ENOS SLAUGHTER 3 13 130* 
ROY CAMPANELLA 2 5 142* 
YOGI BERRA 2 6 108 
HOOT EVERS 2 6 103 
TED KLUSZEWSKI 2 6 108 
HANK SAUER 2 6 
Vic WERTZ 2 7 133 
CARL FURILLO 2 8 106 
ANDY PAFKO 2 (c) 9 101 


Players who knocked in at least 100 runs in one season, with no. of 100 game seasons shown in parentheses 


Greengrass—100 in '53 (1), Jablonski—112 in '53 (1), Thomas—102 in '53 (1) Mathews—135 in '53 (2), Dropo—144* in '50 (3), Irvin—121* in '51 (3), Minoso 
—104 in ’53 (3), Bell—105 in 53 (4), Boone—1 14 in 53 (4), Majeski—120 in '48 (6), Westlake—104 in '49 (6), J. Robinson—124 in '49 (7), Cooper—122 
in "47 (8), Kell—101 in "50 (9), W. Marshall—107 in '47 (9), Vernon—115 in '53 (11). 


* Indicates league leader 


(a) Includes following seasons prior to 1946: 145* (’39), 113 ('40), 120 ('41), 137* ('42). 
(b) Includes following season prior to 1946: 109* ('44). 
(c) Includes following season prior to 1946: 110 ('45). 
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A Letter To My Son 


(Continued from page 41) 

ville I was an outfielder. At Shreve- 
port, where they sent me after 
Goosetree signed me, I was a second- 
baseman. At Beaumont I was a 
catcher, pitcher, first-baseman, third- 
baseman and outfielder. At Fort Worth 
I was a catcher and outfielder. At 
Detroit I was a catcher, outfielder and 
third-baseman before they finally put 
me on first base to stay. 

I didn’t ask any questions. I played 
where they told me and did the best 
I could. But I think the best thing for 
a young fellow like you is to find his 
position as soon as he can and stick 
to it. You've been playing all over, 
third base, outfield, first base and 
pitching. You're still young, but it’s 
getting about time we figured out what 
is your best position, 

You’ve got good footwork. That’s 
awfully important in playing third, 
good foot action. If you're a good 
judge of a fly ball, maybe you ought 
to settle in the outfield, because you’ve 
got a good arm and you can hit. Any- 
body that hits around .500 for the Le- 
gion team, like you did a couple of 
years ago, hits enough to play the 
outfield, and‘ hitting does come first 
out there. Your arm is good enough 
for pitching, too. We'll just have to 
see how that works out this year. 
There’s no rush about it yet, but 
pretty soon it will be time to settle 
down to one position, before you start 
into pro ball, anyway. 

It was a long time coming for me, 
but finally, in 1940, Del Baker, who 
managed the Tigers then, sent Green- 
berg to the outfield and me to first 
base. A lot of these big-league sports- 
writers would try to make you believe 
I wasn’t much of a fielder. I guess 
you've read that famous line in my 
scrapbooks that described me as “part 
Indian, part first-baseman.” Well, I 
can read you another line that said I 
was the best first-baseman the Red 
Sox had during the Tom Yawkey 
regime, and there was a guy by the 
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name of Jimmy Foxx there before me. 

The fielding averages show that 
your old man was a pretty good first- 
baseman. I never was under .980 in 
the majors, and in 1947 I led the Amer- 
ican League with .995. Because of the 
pivot he’s got to make, it’s difficult 
for a righthanded first-baseman to 
make the double play at second. Still, 
in 1943 I set a league record for as- 
sists by a first-baseman, and the next 
year I set a major-league record for 
double plays by a first-baseman. 

But don’t pay too much attention 
to averages of any kind. I'll confess 
that fielding averages don’t always 
tell the whole truth. There was 1939, 
for instanee, when I Jed the American 
League catchers in fielding. I’d be the 
last man in the world to claim that I 
was a good catcher. I threw sinkers 
to second; I was so big I had trouble 
shifting behind the plate—and that’s 
mighty important—and never was a 
bear on pop fouls. I never was a good 
outfielder, either. I always did insist 
they should have let me wear the mask 
out there. But just to show you how 
deceiving those averages are—in 1947, 
when I was traded from the Red Sox 
to the White Sox, my batting average 
was only .233, but I hit 21 homers and 
drove in 91 runs. 

I never was much of a hitter for an 
average, but a fellow who winds up 
with .275, 277 homers, drives in 1,152 
runs, plays in three World Series and 
five All-Star games in the majors 
shouldn’t feel too badly about his 
career, My best season was 1943, when 
T led the league in total bases, home 
runs and runs batted in. 

When you do settle down to that one 
position, son, work at it, slave at it, if 
necessary. I guess I didn’t do as well 
at all the positions as I did at first 
base because I didn’t work as hard at 
them. There was one stretch, though, 
that I gave third base everything I 
had. Mickey Cochrane was managing 
the Tigers in 1936 and he decided I was 
a third-baseman. 


“How fast can you run?” 


- make it. 


For a month during spring training, 
IT and Del Baker—he was a coach then 
—and 20 baseballs played third base. 
Del wore out the fungo bat hitting 
ground balls to me before and after 
exhibition games. During the games 
I played first base, for Greenberg was 
holding out, and Marv Owen, a pretty 
fair country ballplayer, was at third. 
But they were going to make a third- 
baseman out of me and put me in the 
infield with Billy Rogell at short, 
Charley Gehringer at second and 
Greenberg at first. 

When Greenberg signed, though, 
they decided I wasn’t a third-baseman, 
either. They sent me to Milwaukee, 
and when the American Association 
season opened I was a first-baseman 
again. I had my greatest season, was 
voted the most valuable player and 
went back to Detroit to stay, but I was 
still a man without a position. 

This had been going on since the 
time I reported to Beaumont, Texas, 
in 1934. Beaumont had two fine catch- 
ers, Mike Tresh and Dutch Lorbeer, 
but Jack Zeller, the Detroit farm di- 
rector, said I was a catcher. I worked 
five weeks taking lessons in catching, 
and on opening day Zeller called me 
in. 

“Did you ever play first base?” he 
asked me. 

“T’'ve fooled around with it some,” 
I told him. 

“Well, you’re our first-baseman,” he 
said, just like that. 

I didn’t even have a first-baseman’s 
mitt, and George Archie, who’d been 
playing first, wouldn’t let me use his. 
I played the bag with a finger glove 
until Greenberg sent me a mitt from 
Detroit. That was the first thing he 
ever did for me, but he’s done a lot 
for me since, especially in the last 
few years when I’ve needed help. He’s 
the best friend a guy ever had. 

When I got to Detroit, it was more 
of the same. I reported on my birth- 
day, August 17, 1934, and that No, 24 
that I put on my back was the first 
major-league uniform I ever saw. 
First thing when I arrived, Mickey 
Cochrane said to me: “You're a catch- 
er, aren’t you?” 

I told him I’d caught some, so they 
gave me a mitt and sent me to the 
bullpen. 

As I said, that sort of thing went on 
for years. The newspapermen always 
wrote that they couldn’t find a posi- 
tion for me. They had the position, but 
Hank Greenberg was playing it. No- 
body was moving Greenberg off first— 
not until they saw that I had to play 
there or no place at all. That's why I 
say, find your position and stick to it 
and work at it every minute, Become 
so good at it that nobody can move 
you. 

It’s good business, too, in these days 
of the bonus. I’m not one of these 
fellows, son, who thinks that “bonus” 
is a nasty word. If a boy is worth it, 
I think he should collect when he 
signs. There are always stories about 
bonuses ruining young ballplayers. I 
don’t believe it—that money can ruin 
a boy who’s got the ability and the 
character. If he’s got it, he's going to 
A bonus won't hinder the 
right kind of kid. 

Sure, I hope you're going to be good 
enough to get a bonus when you sign, 
because it’s nice to have a bank ac- 
count to start out with. A lot of lucky 
things have happened to ballplayers 
since I was a kid. Once you get to the 
big leagues you'll get in on this pen- 
sion plan, a great thing for the player. 


I’m looking forward to becoming eli- 
gible for my pension. It’s almost ten 
years away, but when I reach 50 I 
start drawing $100 a month. That’s an 
advantage you've got to build on, and 
its another reason you should put 
everything you’ve got into reaching 
the big leagues. 

Since hitting runs in the family, I 
guess it comes natural with you. I 
like to think that you’re a chip off the 
old block, a hitting fool. But don’t go 
power crazy. Use good judgment as 
you go along. You’re just 17 and you 
shouldn’t be using a heavy bat just 
because it has a star’s name on it. 
Get a bat you can master, about 28 
or 30 ounces now, and increase the 
weight as you go. As the season goes 
on and the days get hotter you'll find 
the bat getting heavier and heavier, 
anyway. 

Still, the best hitting streak I ever 
had was in August, the hottest month 
of them all. That was in 1937, when 
I hit 18 homers in one month and 
broke Babe Ruth’s record of 17. Inci- 
dentally, that happened while I was 
catching. Mickey Cochrane had been 
seriously beaned and I took his place. 
I went into the last day of the month 
needing two homers for the record. 
I honestly never gave it much thought. 
You just don’t think about things like 
that; they either happen or they don’t. 
We played Washington and I got my 
two, both off Pete Appleton. It’s a 
strange thing, but August always was 
my month. I could hit anything they 
threw at me, golf ball, tennis ball or 
ping pong ball. 

Son, there are some things about my 
baseball career I’m proud of, and some 
I'm not so proud of. They gave me a 
reputation for boozing, but you can 
take any story about ballplayers and 
drinking with several grains of salt. 
Sure, I had my drink when I wanted 
it. So did a lot of other fellows. But 
remember this—I’m an Indian, so that 
means you’re part Indian, too, All an 
Indian’s got to do is be seen drinking 
a beer and he’s drunk. Any time an 
Indian puts on a baseball uniform he 
becomes about six times as much a 
character as any other player. 

We’re Cherokee and I'm proud of 
it. I’ve run into some pretty good 
Indian ballplayers in my time, like 
Bob and Roy Johnson, Ben Tincup, 
Chief Bender and Elon Hogsett, who 
was my roommate at Detroit for a 
while. I'd like to add the name of Joe 
Wilburn York to that list. 

You’ve noticed that scar on my left 
cheek, I got it when I was nine years 
old. I ran into an axe my brother 
was swinging while he chopped wood. 
It makes me look tough, I guess, so I 
didn’t have to do much to be called a 
bad boy. 

But son, leave that liquor alone. I 
can tell you it never helped anybody, 
and if I had to do it over again that’s 
one thing I'd use a lot less. I’d have 
had a couple more years of baseball 
left in me if I’d stayed away from it. 

I guess you’ve read in the scrap- 
books that I led the major leagues in 
arson, I’ve gone to sleep with a ciga- 
rette in my hand and smoked up a 
hotel room a little, but by the time 
the stories went the rounds I was 
supposed to have set fire to every 
hotel in the country. 

When I was with the White Sox in 
*47, I was two blocks down the street 
buying a shirt when fire engines pulled 
up at the Stevens Hotel, where I 
lived. When I got to the lobby I heard 
there was a fire on my floor, and on 
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HUNTING 
IS SLAUGHTER’S DISH 


The Country Boy explains why 
hunting and ballplaying go together. 


“They're both great fun!” 


NOS SLAUGHTER, a country boy. is one 
of the more than 250 big-league ballplay- 

ers who list hunting or fishing (or both) as 
their favorite hobby, or. in other words, their 
idea of what to do with a day off or when 
the season’s end sends them back to their 
homes. There are only 420-odd players in the. 
majors, so the fact that three out of five of them go for rod-and-gun aclivily 
must indicate something. 

“Sure it does,” Slaughter says. “It shows how smart most ballplayers are. 
There’s nothing like being outdoors.” Slaughter was talking in his New York 
hotel room, just up the hill from Yankee Stadium in The Bronx. He was trying 
to impress upon a city-boy reporter the joys of packing a gun and carrying a rod. 

“Of course, most of us come from hunting or fishing country,” he said. “For 
another thing, ballplayers end their season just when a lot of hunting and 
fishing seasons start. That gives us the time. When a man is outdoors every 
day from February to the first of October, playing ball, he gets kind of used 
to it—and stays with it. Besides, hunting and fishing are real relaxing for a 
player. And if youre as old as I am. you have to consider easy ways to keep 
yourself in shape over the winter. But most important, it’s the greatest fun 
in the world.” 

Slaughter, who has been hunting for as far back as he can remember, thinks 
the combination of hunting and baseball is one you can’t beat. Does a player 
get the same kind of thrill out of hunting as he does, say, from hitting behind 
the runner in a close game or scoring from second with the winning run? 

“It's a different sort of thrill,” said Enos. “Now, take duck hunting. You're 
up in the morning before dawn, the weather is clear and crisp. the dew is still 
on, the ground. You sit back in the blind waiting with the patience only a 
hunter knows. You see a drake or a mallard coming up. You give him the 
call. You see him respond. Now you're pulling him within range. Man, he’s 
coming toward you! You raise your gun, Man, that’s living.” 

Slaughter, who was born and brought up on a farm in Roxboro, North 
Carolina, now liyes in Belleville, Illinois, where he works in the jewelry store 
he owns with John Straub, a friend. They are both violently enthusiastic 
hunters and goof off for hunting whenever they get a chance. 

Were there high spots in his hunting life, days he liked to remember more 
than others? “I guess you remember the lucky ones over the unlucky ones.” 
Slaughter said. “Once I went duck hunting in the Mississippi Flyway and I 
had my limit in 45 minutes. I didn’t even get in the blind. I shot them right 
out of a tree. I was back in camp just after eight in the morning with my 
limit. Another time, in 1950, Marty Marion and I and some others went to 
Bodette, Minnesota, for deer and we had the damnedest time you eyer saw. 
We went up into the Red Lake district in Canada, about 15 miles over the 
border, and then we started back over three lakes. We portaged our canoes, 
four of us and two guides, and we fished when we felt like it and shot when 
we felt like it. It was a rugged experience, I have to admit now, but you 
should have seen the trout we caught and the partridges we shot. A real 
kick for a hunter.” There are some days, however. when hunting ean haye its 
rough aspects, Slaughter confessed. Last year. for instance, he took his pretty 
wife, Ruth, on a trip on a bitter day. She got wet and caught a bad cold. 

“She still claims that I took her on that particular day on purpose,” Enos 
said, laughing, “so as to discourage her from coming again. But that’s not true. 
Part of the joy of hunting is when the weather's rough. Ducks fly lower on 
rough days. You get better shots at them.” 

There was another occasion, at Dorando, Colorado. in 1948, when a group, 
including Slaughter. was caught six miles in the woods in trail of deer by 
a blinding snowstorm, As things turned out. they were snowbound three days, 

“But we had a fine time, roughing it and all.” says the Country Boy. “We 
all came back with our limit of deer.” 


Enos and wife Ruth 
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my floor I heard it was in my room. 
But a cigar started that one, and I 
never did smoke cigars. 

What all this means is that ball- 
players have to be twice as careful of 
their behavior away from their work 
as anybody else. On the field I never 
had any trouble, and I hope you get 
along with umpires as well as I did. 
I never “got on” them because I fig- 
ured they had a job to. do, too, and 
that they were going to make some 
mistakes, same as me. I have no raps 
against umpires and I think they have 
none against me. 

Don’t be a clubhouse lawyer, either. 
That has ruined as many good ball- 
players as booze has. Go about your 
job and keep your mouth shut, except 
to kid with the fellows. Leave the 
lawyering to somebody else, 

The only time I ever really raised 
my voice in the clubhouse was in 
1946, when I was with the Red Sox and 
we were battling for the pennant. It 
was a close race and one day it seemed 
to some of us that Ted Williams was 
slow playing a hit out in left field. A 
run scored on it and we lost the game. 
When we got to the clubhouse I had 
a few things to say to him. 

“We're about to win this pennant,” 
I told him, “and everybody’s in: it to- 
gether. All we got to do is play our 
best and we've got it in the bag. Any- 
body who loafs on this ball club has 
got to answer to me. I’m about washed 
up and you've got a long way to go. 
I’m not aiming to let a pennant slip 
away from me now, and I’m not aim- 
ing to see you let it slip away, either.” 

Williams was a good friend of mine 
and he took it in the right spirit. I 
always did say he’s the greatest hitter 
I ever saw step in the box. He’s one 
of those rare fellows with so much 
natural talent that he didn’t have to 
work at it much. 

Be sure not to forget the folks back 
home. Make friends here in Carters- 
ville, for this is where you're going to 
live. I don’t think I left an enemy 
behind in baseball, and I can’t think 
of a man I played with or against that 
I don’t like. That’s a pretty good .rec- 
ord, when you consider the jealousies 
and the competition in the game. I 
never was much for emotion; it isn’t 
part of my nature. But I always tried 
to be friendly. Newspapermen were 
nice to me, too, in spite of some of the 
things they wrote about me. I’ve even 
got a lot of respect for Dave Egan, a 
Boston writer that most of the guys 
hated. I’ve got to give him credit for 
being smart. 

But I never did put much into mak- 
ing friends back home. I don’t think 
it was all my fault, though, even if I 
was a little stand-offish. I never was 
one for standing on the street corner 
or in the drug store shooting the 
breeze. I like to hunt, and you know 
yourself how much time we’ve spent 
together out with the bird dogs. 

Not many folks around Cartersville 
paid me much attention, except when 
I was in trouble. I can understand 
some of it now, though, for to them I 
was an Indian from the mill village. 
They were glad to claim me and brag 
about me when I was hitting home 
runs, but when the shouting was over 
they weren’t breaking their backs to 
socialize with me. 

I said I wasn’t much of a hitter for 
an average. The reason I wasn’t was 
I learned to hit just one way—over- 
power the ball. I want you to learn 
how to hit with the pitch. In other 
words, if it’s an outside pitch, punch 
it into right field. If that ball was out- 


side to me, I was willing to take a 
strike, Those pitchers will have more 
respect for you if you’re able to meet 
the ball where it is instead of trying 
to pull everything. Del Baker was one 
reason I hit as well as I did. The guy 
is the greatest sign-stealer who ever 
lived, and he used to call the pitches 
for me, When I knew what was coming 
I could usually hit it a mile. 

You'll find that players have funny 
hitting habits, anyway, as you go 
along. Charley Gehringer was the best 
second-baseman who ever lived, and 
Charley had a habit of taking the first 
pitch. We roomed together some when 

_I was with the Tigers and I asked him 
once why he did it. 

“So the pitcher can start off even 
with me,” he said. 

That Charley was a card. He didn’t 
say much, but when he did, he was a 
ecard. I hope you’re lucky enough to 
have some good friends like him and 
Greenberg. 

I said earlier there’s a story that ex- 
plains why I’m broke ‘and fighting 
fires for the Georgia Forestry Commis- 
sion for $150 a month. Like I wrote, 
I made a lot of money, around $250,- 
000, maybe more. But I never saved 
any. When I started making money it 
burned a hole in my pocket. I’d never 
had anything when I was a kid, and I 
wanted to spend it for things I'd al- 
ways wanted, and for you and Viola 
and the rest of the family. You can 
imagine what happens to a poor mill 
town boy who makes $40,000 a year, 
which I did in 41. I bought new cars 
every year. I'd take long hunting trips, 
like that time when I packed all of 
us off to South Dakota. I bought every- 
thing in sight but the best buy I ever 
made was our house. I'd be in bad 
shape if I didn’t have it. 

When you start making money, son, 
get an adviser, somebody to help you 
invest it. I never did know who I 
could trust, and the only place I ever 
_put mine was on a checking account, 
and that made it too easy to get to. Get 
your money to work for you, because 
I don’t want you to finish up with 
nothing to show for it but your clip- 
pings. You never think it’s going to 
end while you’re riding high, I lived 
from game to game and for each time 
I went to bat. I was always happy 
with a bat in my hand. 

Don’t be short-sighted. Remember 
there’s a future after you're through 
playing ball. If you make a good name 
and a good reputation for yourself, you 
can always stay in baseball. There'll 
always be a good job as a manager, 
or coach, or in some end of the game 
for a fellow who conducts himself 
wisely while he’s a player. If I do say 
so myself, you’re smart, you’ve got a 
good head on your shoulders, and I 
want to see you use it.. Go ahead and 
play your football and basketball now, 
but when you get out of high school 
put everything else away but baseball. 

I had it pretty rough trying to stay 
with baseball after the Athletics re- 
leased me. Me and the minor leagues 
didn’t get along too well. In_ June, 
1949, I got a call to manage Griffin, 
Georgia, in the Georgia~Alabama 
League, Class D. 

“Weve got a team,” the man told me 
over the telephone. “All we need is a 
manager.” 

Buck Etchison, who played some 
first base for the Braves, had been the 
manager, and when I got there I could 
see why he’d left. They had two 
ballplayers. The rest were a bunch of 
kids who couldn’t tie their shoe laces. 
They were in last place when I got 
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there and they finished last. That’s 
where they belonged. You remember 
when I came back home and Green- 
berg called me to finish out the season 
managing Union City, Tennessee, in 
the Kitty League. 

Then in 1951, Greenberg came for 
me again, to play for Youngstown, 
Ohio, in the Middle Atlantic League. 
Now there was an experience. By June 
1, we had drawn 1,912 attendance, 
believe it or not. They* moved the 
franchise to Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
and after Mike Garbark, the old Yan- 
kee catcher, quit as manager, I took 
over. I had a great season as a player, 
hit 34 homers, drove in 107 runs and 
had an average of .291. But we won 
just 24 games before the club dis- 
banded in August. 

That was the end of my playing 
days. Now it’s either managing or 
scouting or coaching for me, or I’m 
out of baseball, and I hate to think 
of having to give it up. After all, it’s 
the only life I ever knew, and it was 
good to me. That’s why I’m warning 
you not to abuse your opportunity and 


to profit by the mistakes your old man 
made, 

I saw sights I'd never seen before, 
rode in Pullman cars, stayed in fancy 
hotels and ate high-priced food. I'll 
never forget the first time I saw 
Yankee Stadium. 

“They don’t play baseball here do 
ese I asked Gehringer. “It’s too 

ig.” 

You can imagine what it was like 
the first time I saw a subway in New 
York. I was afraid they’d run so fast 
they’d never come out from under the 
ground. Everything was pretty ex- 
citing in those days. 

I’ve had my picture on breakfast 
cereal signs as big as the side of a 
house. I’ve had kids mob me for my 
autograph. I’ve heard thousands cheer 
for me, like the time when I hit the 
home run that beat the Cardinals in 
the first game of the 1946 World Series. 
TPve been rich. It was a great life and 
I miss it, 

That’s the reason I’m writing this to 
you. I want to save you the heart- 
aches I’ve had. I want to tell you about 


the mistakes you might make before 
you make them. I want you to have 
everything I had, plus the advantage 
of an assured future after you're 
through playing.: There’s nothing that 
would make me happier than to see 
you play in the major leagues, and 
some day you'll get there, When you 
do, make the most of it. Live a little, 
but plan a lot. Look around you. You 
can learn something every day. Listen. 
There’s always somebody willing to 
give you a helping hand, if you’ll take 
it. And when you're through, there’ll 
be somebody there with a job for you. 
You won’t have to give it up and come 
back home to fight fires for $150 a, 
month, 

I made enough mistakes for both of 
us. Let it stay that way. Sure, I lived, 
but I'd be living a lot better now. I 
want to be sure that you do when it 
comes time for you to put your glove 
and bat away. I don’t want you to 
have to write a letter to your son 
about the mistakes you’ve made. 

Your Dad, 
Rudy York 


Strickland Fooled Them All 


(Continued. from page 42) 
Cleveland. 

“We won 24 out of our last 32 games 
with Strickland in the lineup,” pointed 
out Nate Wallack, the Tribe’s pub- 
licity man. “He fielded sensationally 
and was a material factor in our 
strong finish (two games behind the 
Yanks) even though he hit only ,216.” 

The reaction, in substance, of 
the Pittsburgh writers present was, 
“You'll see. That was. just a flash. He’ll 
never hit. He’ll never make the big 
play in the field. And he'll make a 
bushel of errors.” 

Strickland’s performance in the 1953 
season that followed must have made 
his Pittsburgh critics do a double take. 
George fielded .974, just two points 
under top-man Carrasquel. He was 
far ahead of Chico in double-play 
participation, 103 to 87. Strickland, in 
fact, led all shortstops in this depart- 
ment. George committed 17 errors all 
season, and only nine of these were 
ground-ball bobbles, 

But what really made the critics 
blink was his .284 batting average. 

His defensive work pretty much 
erased the “leaky roof infield” tag, 
slapped on the Tribe in 1952. ‘That 
year the Indians were next to last in 
team fielding. Last year, chiefly be- 
cause of Strickland, the Tribe finished 
second in defense, one point behind 
the White Sox. Cleveland had been 
last in double plays until Strickland 
came along to make them first. 

Strangely, although Strickland had 
failed to impress the inhabitants of 
National League press coops during 
his two years with the Pirates, those 
closer to the field developed a high 
regard for him. Marty Marion, known 
as “Mr. Shortstop” when he was with 
the Cardinals, and now a coach for 
the White Sox, reveals, “We called 
him ‘Hands.’ We always considered 
him a terrific glove man,” 

In fact, it was because he struck 
the fancy of a coach with the Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs that Strickland is to- 
day a key to the success of the In- 
dians. 

Tony Cuccinello, at the end of the 
1951 season, was asked by his close 


friend Al Lopez to switch allegiance 
from the Redlegs to the Indians’ and 
become Cleveland’s third-base coach, 
in charge of the infield. Cuccinello 
happily accepted. 

It soon became obvious to Tony that 
the Indians had a shortstop problem. 
Ray Boone, a converted catcher, was 
doing his best, but his efforts weren’t 
gaining favor with the critical Cleve- 
land fans who had become accustomed 
to the superlative play of his remark- 
able predecessor, Lou Boudreau. As 
the grandstand pressure on Ray 
mounted, his fielding became more 
erratic. 

General manager Hank Greenberg, 
painfully aware of the weakness in 
the short field, began to look for a 
replacement. Cuccinello suggested, 
“Try to get George Strickland. I got 
a good look at him over in the other 
league and I recommend him highly.” 

This recommendation was made 
early in June. It wasn’t until August 
that Strickland became an Indian. 
“Tf we had got him one month earlier, 
I'm positive we’d have won the pen- 
nant,” Cuccinello insists today. 

Strickland came to the Indians 
along with another Pirate, relief 
piteher Ted Wilks, and a story that 
still receives wide circulation is that 
Strickland was a throw-in on the 
deal, the Indians being forced to take 
him in order to get Wilks. Greenberg 
and Lopez vehemently deny this, 
“Strickland was our target all along,” 
the Tribe manager declares. 

The general belief is that Strick- 
land and Wilks together cost a total 
of $50,000 in cash and minor-league 
players. Wilks is now down on the 
Indianapolis farm working as a pitch- 
ing coach, Strickland has become a 
Tribe untouchable. Greenberg says, 
“Money couldn’t buy him away.” 

Strickland, like many others, felt 
at the time of the deal that he was a 
“throw-in.” And the more stories he 
read to that effect, the more he be- 
lieved it, “I hadn’t been following the 
American League race and I didn’t 
know what problems they had with 
Ray Boone,” he says today. When the 
Same story was printed again during 
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the past winter, Lopez made it a point 
to eall George aside and tell him the 
facts. : 

“Sure,” Strickland says now, “it 
made me feel better to know I was 
wanted. But actually, I was so glad 
to come here I didn’t care what the 
circumstances were.” 

He recalls the day of the trade 
vividly. “We were in Chicago to play 
the Cubs. I was already dressed for 
the game and I was sitting in the 
dugout when Billy Meyer, our man- 
ager, came up to me. He was stil] in 
civvies. He told me I’d been sold to 
Cleveland. It took me all of 20 min- 
utes to get dressed and be on my way 
to Boston where the Indians were 
playing.” 

When Strickland reported to the 
Kenmore Hotel, where the Indians 
stay while in Boston, travelling sec- 
retary Spud Goldstein took one look 
at him and said, “If I were making a 
movie in Hollywood and I called up 
Central Casting to send me a guy who 
looked like he just got out of prison, 
and they sent me you, I'd have to 
compliment them on doing a perfect 
casting job. You've got that receding 
hair line and that prison pallor. 
Haven’t you seen any sun? Where you 
been?” 

Strickland answered quickly, “I’ve 
been in the cellar.” 

George confesses he was surprised 
when the basement-dwelling Pirates 
sold him. “Although I wasn’t playing 
regularly there at the time, I was 
given to understand that I stood high 
with Mr. Rickey. I was given the idea 
that I was on the bench only tempor- 
arily, while they were trying out 
some rookies. I felt I was in Mr. 
Rickey’s plans for the future at Pitts- 
burgh.” 

With the Indians, George started out 
as a utility man. But Lopez had Cuc- 
cinello go to work on his throwing. 
Many of his errors in the minors and 
at Pittsburgh had resulted from in- 


‘accurate throws. “With your arm,” 


Cuccinello told him, “you~ should 
hardly ever make a bad throw.” His 
peg is strong and effortless, yet too 
often he failed to find the first-base- 
man’s glove. Lopez and Cuccinello 
agreed he was throwing too hastily. 
“Aim at your target,’ Cuccinello 
instructed him. Strickland became so 


deliberate he began to lob his throws. 
Finally a happy medium was reached. 
Greenberg now ranks Strickland’s 
arm for accuracy and strength with 
Lou Boudreau’s. 

While the tutoring was going on, 
Boone remained at shortstop. Lopez 
revealed ph he that he was afraid 
if he did bench Ray his confidence 
would be shattered completely and 
his playing value would be at an end. 

Finally, however, Lopez, socked 
over the head by the critics who won- 
dered how patient the Sefior could 
be with his shaky shortstop (Boone 
was playing with aching knees) un- 
veiled Strickland. 

“T read in the papers one morning 
that I had become the regular short- 
stop. I was tickled, but I felt sorry 
for Ray,” recalls Strickland. (He and 
Boone had become fast friends almost 
from the moment George joined the 
Indians.) 

When Strickland was installed at 
shortstop, as if by magic, the infield 
jitters seemed to pois aes He was 
50 smooth, so graceful, so confident, 
sa professional in his handling of 
ground balls that the tenseness all 
around him evaporated. 

On his first night as a regular, 
Strickland seemed to take charge— 
as any good shortstop should—auto- 
matically. On a high pop to third, he 
yelled for Al Rosen to take the ball 
and motioned for Bobby Avila to 
cover second. 

“Believe me,” confessed Strickland 
later, “I did it unconsciously. While I 
was at Pittsburgh, Danny Murtaugh 
worked hard on me to improve my 
instinctive baseball If I did the right 
thing, Murtaugh deserves the credit.” 

With Strickland playing regularly, 
the Indians battled the Yanks down 
the stretch in an exciting finish, win- 
ning 18 of their last 21 games. “I 
thought I had won the position,” he 
says. “Lopez, in fact told me just be- 
fore I went home that he was count- 
ing on me as a regular for the follow- 
ing spring.” 

But when George reported to the 
Tucson training camp in the spring of 
1953, he was more than mildly sur- 
prised to find that a team-wide cam- 
paign was on to rebuild Boone as the 
regular shortstop. Day after day, 
Boone received extra coaching from 
Cuccinello and, truthfully, the ex- 
catcher showed a steady and marked 
improvement, 

Reporters, however, kept after 
Lopez. “You’re not going again with 
Boone, are you?” 

Lopez had a pat answer. “I’m not 
worried about shortstop,” he kept say- 
ing. “We'll be all right there.” 
Throughout the spring, in the exhibi- 
tions against the Giants, he alternated 
Boone and Strickland, and both did 
well at bat and in the field. 

On. opening day, Ray Boone was the 
shortstop. 

“I wasn't really disappointed be- 
cause Ray beat me out,” George re- 
calls. “I admired Al for not giving 
up on the guy. I knew Boone was a 
good hitter and he did play a fine 
shortstop all spring. Honestly, I had 
no regrets, I just kept myself in 
shape,” é 

Only recently, a full year later, did 
Lopez explain his moves that spring. 
“When I kept saying I wasn’t worried 
about shortstop [ had if in my mind 
all along that Strickland was our 
man. We had decided Ray could never 
make a go of it in Cleveland no mat- 
ter what position we put him at. He 


might be all right for a while, but 
he’s a sensitive boy and we felt he 
never could be completely relaxed 
under the pressure he was subjected 
to here, 

“There was only one thing to do— 
trade him. I’m very fond of Ray. He’s 
one of the finest boys who ever played 
for me, but there seemed no other 
solution, To keep his trade value at its 
highest we knew we'd have to play 
him regularly. So that’s why we 
started him over Strickland,” 

Boone was the regular for the first 
35 games. Then the ache in his knees 
returned and Strickland took over. 
That was the last of Boone with the 
Indians. On June 15th, the trading 
deadline, he became part of a four- 
for-four trade with Detroit (Boone, 
Al Aber, Dick Weik and Steve Gro- 
mek for Owen Friend, Joe Ginsberg, 
Bill Wight and Art Houtteman.) 

When he was notified of the trade, 
Boone called up Strickland. “They’re 
sending me to Detroit. It’s a break for 
both of us,” he informed his pal. 

“That’s how I saw it, too,” admits 
Strickland today. And that’s how it 
turned out. Boone, in a new environ- 
ment, playing at third base, an easier 
position, and in front of applauding 
fans, is now a firmly established star. 
And Strickland has made the Cleve- 
land fans stop longing for the short- 
stopping of the Boudreau era. 

Comparatively, George had an even 
more phenomenal 1953 season than 
Boone did at Detroit. Boone always 
was considered a good hitter, poten- 
tially a strong slugger. In 750 he had 
hit .301 for Cleveland. But Strick- 
land's lifetime major-league average 
was about .200. 

That was always the rub. Critics 
would say, “Yes, he might be a good 
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glove man, but he'll kill you with his 
bat.” Therefore, his .284 average in 
1953, 23 points higher than his best 
year in the minors, seems miraculous. 

“I never expected it,” Lopez says 
frankly. “I'll be tickled any time 
George hits .250 for us. His glove and 
a .250 average would be a terrific 
combination,” 

Strickland is not inclined to boast 
about his hitting. “I never classified 
myself as a hitter,” he says, “Last 
year everything fell in. I’ll admit a 
few little things I did helped. For in- 
stance, I never had bunted before in 
the big leagues for base hits. I tried it 
last season and beat out five or six. 
They boosted my average. This year, 
of course, I don’t expect to be as suc- 
cessful with my bunting. The third- 
basemen play closer now when I’m up. 

“Another thing, I quit swinging for 
distance. At Pittsburgh I got the urge 
because of the short. left-field fence. 
Here, I cut my swing down. You'll 
notice that the five homers I hit last 
year all were during the early part of 
the season. 

“Hank Greenberg had movies taken 
of me batting. His advice and analysis 
of my hitting, probably more than 
anything else, was responsible for my 
good year.” 

Greenberg, himself a self-made hit- 
ter, considers the acquisition of 
Strickland the best move he has made 
in his four years as general manager 
of the Indians. 

“He has been a wonderful surprise,” 
Hank says happily. ‘““We knew he was 
a good fielder and that’s why we 
originally got him. Before we traded 
for him I talked to Ralph Kiner, 
(George’s teammate at Pittsburgh at 
the time and a close friend to Green- 
berg). Kiner couldn’t understand why 
he wasn’t a better hitter. “He hits the 
ball hard, but his average is so low,’ 
Ralph told me, Ralph thought part of 
his hitting trouble was due to lack of 
confidence. ‘He’s probably down on 
himself,’ is the way he put it.” 

When Strickland reported to the 
Indians, Hank, seated in the second 
deck of Cleveland’s huge Stadium, 
studied him at the plate. “I saw his 
trouble. It was obvious. All his power 
was going to left-center and center, 
He was back too far in the box and 
pulling outside pitches. I waited until 
he got more acclimated here, then I 
called him into the office. We talked 
about hitting in general. I tried to get 
his philosophy on hitting. He said he 
had none. He didn’t have any parti- 
cular reason for trying to pull outside 
balls. I guess I just like outside 
pitches,’ he said. 

“T told him, ‘No one can pull an 
outside pitch. It’s almost impossible. 
It won’t reach the fence. You can’t 
get enough power behind it.’ I pointed 
out that his body was going one way 
—toward right field with the outside 
pitch—but that his objective in pulling 
was the left-field fence. 

“*Your body is pulling but your 
bat isn't,” is the way I tried to ex- 
plain it. He understood quickly.” 

Many skeptics say Strickland’s .284, 
was just a flash in the pan but Green- 
berg is convinced otherwise. “He’s 
sensible. He tries to improve himself 
and he’s willing to work,” points out 
the general manager. 

The skeptics were certain they were 
right when Strickland’s bat responded 
slowly as the current season got under 
way. But even though his average was 
struggling to advance above .200 he 
was among the club’s top RBI men 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Dopartment (Trademark) 


For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 {Sept.-Men.) 4 


HELP WANTED 


i] j it 
MEN WANTED NOW for Forsign Construction employmen 
on American Bases in Europe, South America, Far a san 
other countries. Truck drivers, $3.55 hour; Clerks, ae 
hour; Carpenters, $3,70 hour; Laborers, $3.00 hour, 4, y 
other trades wanted with wage rate accordingly. Up to 70 hour 
week with time and one half for all over 40 hours. Taree 
Portation paid. 8 to 24 month contract, Also jobs with S' 2 
Oil, Mining, Aviation Firms and construction jobs in U.S.A. 
with wage rate,in 71, of the larger cities, Full information of 
all firms hiring, jobs open, wage rate, sample contract, 
medical examination, application form, ete., air mailed to you 
for nly $2.00. Foreign Construction Bullotin, P.O. Box 393, 
Dept. 21, Dallas, Texas. 
1300.00 MONTHLY FOR truck drivers, $1400.00 monthly 
or carpenters, electricians, plumbere, mechanics, $1200.00 
for clerks and laborers, Beplaoament hiring now being done. 
Full information and complete foreign listings, with currant 
information on Spain, Korea, Australia, Alaska & Canada, 
$1.00, 10,000 men and women needad for new stateside pro-~ 
pacts Samplers information and other domestic listings, $1.00. 
ept. 10-1, Opportunities Unlimited, 1110 Gommarce Bldg, 
St.Paul, Minn. aN an 
A ON 1 orers-lrades~ 
Truck Drivers-Enginsers-Supervisors-Many Others, Latest 
Copyrighted Reports! Who to contact for highest paying chs, 
To 11/380,00 monthly, Over 52_countries, including U.S, 
Spain, South America, Alaska, Europe, Exclusive ona year 
registration-advisory servicd, Application forms. Uncon- 
ditional uarantes of satisfaction. Write or wire today! 
$2,00 (cOb's accepted). Reports Airmailad! International 
Reporter, Box 1047-MD, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
$246 PER WEEK overdensl Clerk, buck shivers, ae pore: 
struction men, guards, offica workers, laborers, Fi 
electricians, mechanics, Gngineors, teachers, factory workers, 
many other classifications, No experiance nesded, some jobs, 
ree projects, a a Pius La te Pallet ee erie 
cants’, Complete information illustrated,, ji 
applications $1. Jobservica D-15, Box 30, Billings, Montana. 
MEN WANTED AT once on high PE Tg forsign construction 
rojects, Truck drivers, Clarks, rars, most all_trades. 
Send self-addressed stamped envelope for reply, J, T., Carr, 
P.O, Box 5254, Akron 13, Ohio, 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR REAL JOB Security—get 1.C.S, training, Spare time, 
job-related training. Rapid progress, 277 courses: Business. 
industrial, Engineering, Academic, High School, Modern, 
Practical, low in cost, Pnuiividue) instruction, Diplomas to 
raduatas, Write for two Free books—"How to Succeed” and 
aréor Catalog in field ayo Bpeoity. International Corraspon- 
dence Schools, Box 2899-C, Scranton 9, Pa. : 
jome in. spare time wit! 


i} at 
57-year-old school; texts furnished; diploma; no classes; 
school; texts furnishad; diploma, no_clas: booklet free. 
Wate American School, Dept. X664, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 
, Ilinois. 
[AW FOR GREATER success. Study at home. LaSalle 
uides you step by step, Low cost—easy terms, Write for free 
book. LaSalle Extension University, a correspondence Inati- 
tution. Dept. L-805, Chicago 5. 
FEASTIGR, MORRIS Cesena 
ime. Big. damand, good earnings. Hig: jo! ny f 
wate for free acu fayne School, Dept. OF-4, 2525 Sheffield, 


Chicago 14, II 
Ri . Become Doctor of Psychology. 
Home Study, Free Book, Universal Truth, 5038-S Broadway, 


Chicago 40. 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 


BY MAI oans $50 to $600 to employed men, 
women, Easy, Quick, Completely confidential, No endorsers, 
Repay in convenient monthly payments. Details free in plain 
envelope, Give occupation, State Finante Co,, 323 Securities 


aia. Dept. Z-5, Omaha, Nebraska. 7 Move ii ‘ 
Ww WE'VE _GOT sverything oma Movies-Stills- 
slides—novalties. Froe Catalog. Vanity Films, First & Seneca 
St, Seattle, Wash. 


18 x 24) from photograph: or magazine. pic- 
.00. A. McFadden, 4823 "A" Virbet, Philadelphia 20. 
Al, INATI B cS, novelties, art. 
Catalog. Hansen, 4908-B2 Ohio, Chicago 44. 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 2 
TRA MONEY EVER eek. IIT send you full-size Blair 
household products on Free Trial. Show them to friends 
and neighbors, You can make Big Extra Profits. Write Blair, 
Dept. 155-MS-1, Lynchburg, Va. 
DPORNCle. Nail order ouiness. NO -scitno—ires. corals! 
ro) la, mail _ordor business, No selling—fres 
a Tirsch, 7070 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood Es call. 
L TITANIA GEMS: _$9,75 Garat olesale. Mora 
brilliant than diamonds. Five catalog, Diamonite, 1404-P 
Mitchell, Oakland 1, Calif. 

A pekiy malling circulars for adver- 
tisors. Complete instructions—250, Siwaslian, 4317-G Gleane, 
Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 

BOOKS 
RARE BOOKS, AAT. 24-Sparkling illustrated eartoon book- 
lets $1.00, Gatalog 706, Aladdin Book Co,, 210-CM Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


UNUSUAL FASCINATING BOOKS 12-$1.. Samples, 200. 
Persil, 436 New York ae Brooklyn 25, Néw York 
ASCINATING READING— UAL, revealing. Illustrated 
pooklets, {OF1 0. Catalogue 10c. Rogan, 1032-X, New 
ork City 8, 


7JU-JITSU. SELFTAUGHT —illustrated, Soience beats 
strength. Complete book $1.00. Greanview, Box 61-KS, 
Whitestone 57, Naw York, 

ISM Catalogue, Write 


Hypnotist; 1324 Wilshirn, Los Angeles 17W, California. 
INSTRUCTION 


WANT U.S, GOV'T Job? Men-Women, 18-55. Start high as 
$80.00 week, Quality Now! 23,000 jobs open, Experjence 
often unnecessary, Get Free 36-page boo ahpwing jobs: 
salaries, raquiraments, sample tests. Write; Franklin Institute, 
Dent R-36, Rochester, N.Y. 
EARTHWORMS 
WORM BREEDING? EASY! Profitable! Bul frat 
et important, unusual story, ‘An Earthworm Turned His 
fife’ Send Dime, Earthmaster 15E, El Monte, Cali 
PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 
d 356 Ib We vaid Babbitt s41és00 fe few 
year round, Wa l . Wa paid Babbi nfew 
woeks, ‘Pese bapk Wa shington Mushroom ind., Dept, 163, 
2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


ree 


AGENTS WANTED 
MONEY FOR XMASI Make $50 and more during spare time, 
Friends, neighbors—averyone buys from Elmira’s exquisite 
New Sparklini | Line. Imprinted Christmas Cards for as Little 
4s 30, Personalized Stationary, Napkins, Large Gift Wrappings 
with Free accessories, Ribbon Ties . . . all fine qualily Money 
Saving Values. No Experience Neaded, Send Name and 
ddress for Free Portfolios, atlg; Assortments on Appraval 
Firat Day. Write "ronay, nia. Croatia cara ee, a 
. Write lay. Elmira Greetini r ., Dept. 
G-271, Elmira, N.Y. 2 " 2 
jy —UF to $10 per hour, Sell new an 
exclusive Ortho-Vent “Spring-Step” bushion shoes. Call on 
business places, industries and individuals offering them 
America's most comfortable shoe, High commissions, cash 
bonuses and exclusive reneata build you profitable business 
fuatantesing rel Free sales Kit, No Experionca Or 
nvestment Needed. Write now: Ortho-Vent Shoe Co, Inc. 
Dept. PCD-954, Salam, Virginia. 

jensational in Christmas 


ew ani 

Cards. Make Extra Money Fast! Show Satins, Velours, 

Metallics. Gats erty? Orders, a up to 100% Gash Profit, 

30 Free Samples. With Name 50 for $1.50, Big Ling, Amazing 

Sete aies porenanites Na ia at ts, jprezionely. 
« x85 On royal. 

Locust, Dept. 4123-L, St, Louie. Mo. pe 


i spare ime send, on Free Trial, 
Assortment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household Necos- 
rie poanpitious pier wore who need ODay. IEE neal 
erly. Send no money. write Blai 
Dept. 158M8-2, Lynchburg, Var ney: SUS : 
Y L 10-80% discounts! Large Catalo: 
Nationally Advertised Gifts, ‘Appliances, Watches, Jewelry, 
Cameras, Typawriters, Tools, Kitchenware, étc. Start your awn 
business. Details free. Consolidated Distributors, Box 1537, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
BIC Y-MA opba unity. clusive line work 
priors: gaskets, parks shirts, orale dvarising ie 
i usiness ji > * 
249 Water, Li anilor, Ind. poe POE ese ea Oty 
Ber INT OAR aE prow sensational Foy theanel Bagg tab le- 
. Fr ift line, Take orders. Juicy profits. eco, 
Dept. 1443, Cincinnati 10, Onion oY P : 
JUVENIR NTS A rocessed Specialties. Card 
brings samples, confidential prices. Lindal Co,, 8600 Harper, 
Detroit 13, Mich. 
SHINE CARS WITHOUT “Polish”. New invention. Light- 
ning seller. Cars gleam like mirror. Samples sant on trial. 
Kristee 130, Akron, Ohio, 


PERFUME BEADS, SENSATIONAL Sollars. Particulars 
free. Mission, 23284 West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

NO SELLING—NO Collecting. Yet our men earn up to $200 
er week. Matro, Box 5887, Kansas City, Missouri. 


A TISE 'ATCHES, DIA , Pens wholesale, 
International, 61-N Roberts, Portland, Maine. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


VERSEAS JOBS. BIG pay, transportation, expenses. 
Clerical prowessicnal: Mechanical workers, Most all trades. 
Latest lis ings aviation industry, construction, manufacturing, 
oil Companias, government agencies, many other opportunities. 
Up to date information on wt employment, contracts, 
income tax, application forms, $1\00, Overseas Jobs, Dept. 


C-5, Box 67, Vincennes, Ind. 

$1300,00 MONTHLY TRUCK drivers, $1400,00 carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, mechanics, $1200.00 clarks and labor- 
6rs. Gurrent information on Spain, Australia, Korea, Alaska 
and multi-billion_dollar jobs in Canada offering high pay and 
good contracts. For complete information mail $1.00 to For- 
eign Opportunities, 305 Oregon Bidg., Salem, Oregon, 
FOREIGN JOBS, CONTRACTS ena and soon startin 
in Africa, South America, Canada, England, Europe, Sout! 
Pacific {Misti East, Mexico and Alaska. Send $1.00 for 
‘orsign job naws, information, cation forms, ete, 
Foreign Job Nows, Daph. 268-PGrs, Bridgeport ill 


JREIGN-U.S, J . 50, América, Alaska, Spain. Fare 
Paid, 1000's Jobs Open U.S, to $18,000. Trades, Offics. Send 
stampedself-addrassedeny.JobOpportunities, Waseca6s Minn. 
MERCHAN A P' NIT mplete Infor= 
mation and employment instructions. $1,98, Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Seaways, Box 1231A Baltimore 3, Marvland: 
CONSTRUCTION JOB LIST. Pubiishad onthly. $1.00. 
Dempster's Construction Scout News, Dept. 258-PC-3, 


Bridgeport, Ii. 
PERSONAL 
BORROW BY_MAIL. Loans $50 to $600 to employed men, 


women, Easy, Quick. Completely confidantial. . No endorsers. 
Hepay in ponvenlent Died hf , Fayments. eae Be in plain 
envi 2. Give occu UB nance Co. iti 

Bldg, Dapt. T-14, Omaha, Nebraska’) 07 975 Securitios 
“DOLLIE’S DILEMMA” CAPTIV artoon Serial: Crual 
Madame Domina and maid Mitzi bind, gag and torture Dollie, 
Each Brod ey “ episode “$3; 2 5. reve sample 
scenes and cur! illustrated bulletin—$1. Ga; # 
MC-2, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York (10). fapites Rort 


ou Should Know About It. 


I E What 
’ Booklst—$1.00. |. Warran, Box 1533, Santa Fo, New Mexico. 


RIASIS VICTIMS; HOP’ S?: Naw Discova ree 
Trial Offor, Write Pixacol, Box 3583-CM Claveland. Ohio 


A ASCINATING BOOKS 12-$7, les % 
Persil, 438 New York Avonue, Brooklyn 25, aNow Yor, 
"INTERESTING MAILS'—25c_keaps your mail box full 
three months. Bantz (Desk J/88), Chatawa, Mississippic 
MENTAL ~ SUPERMAN NI 
Bijou, Box 1727-P, Hollywood 98, Calif, 0” Sooklet 

CLAIM INVESTIGATORS 
STIGATE ACCIDENT: ARN $750 to $1000 month, 
Thousands of insuranca companies, aitlinos and steamship, 
lines urgently need Claim Investigators. We train you at home 
re tine. Placement counsel and nel Frese book—Now! 
iniversal Schools, Dept. P-9, Box 8202, Dallas 5, Texas. 
MAKE $10,000 YEARLY in Public Adjusting! Details free. 
Sterling, Great Neck 68, New York. A “ : . 
REAL ESTATE INSTRUCTION 
A REAL Estate Broker. Study at home, Write, for Free 
Book Today!,GI Approved. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
318 Law Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
MAKE MONEY I IN orld's outest childran’s 
dresses, Big selection, adorable styles. Low prices, Caripleta 
Bieri free. Rush name. Harford, Dopt. M-2348, Cincinnati 
23, 10, 
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and, although he hit seventh, he was 
second only to leadoff man Al Smith 
in walks. 

Then Greenberg had another talk 
with George. “You're unconsciously 
moving to the back of the box again,” 
he reminded the shortstop. 

That very night Strickland came up 
against Chuck Stobbs of Washington, 
who had walked rookie Rudy Rega- 
lado, filling the bases, to get at George. 
Strickland responded with the first 
gfrand-slam home run of his entire 
baseball career. 

“IT guess when I started backing up 
it gave me more time to think and 
less time to hit, I was taking too many 
good pitches,” he analyzed. Within 
the next three weeks, his average 
climbed to over .250. 

Fielding-wise, Strickland made 
more errors than usual during the first 
twa months of the season, He had ten 
in the first 86 games, more than half 
his total in the whole previous season. 
But the Indians showed no concern 
over the increase. “In almost every 
case there was a reason—a bad hop, 
a runner getting in front of the ball, 
or a throw he had to hurry,” Cuc- 
cinello noted. “I’m willing to bet he 
won't make that many the rest of the 
season.” 

Strickland has a reasonable phi- 
losophy about errors. “In the course 
of a season, there's no getting around 
it, you've got to make so many. It’s 
the law of averages. My errors seem 
to run in cycles. That’s been the way 
ever since I started to play ball. Til 
make a bunch in a couple of days and 
then I may be home free for a month 
or more. Of course I’m not happy 
about them when they have a bearing 
on the outcome of the game. But after 
a game Is over I try to forget about 
it completely and think of the one 
coming up. You make a boot and for- 
get it, That’s part of the game.” 

“And keep smiling,” it was sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, no,” he replied.” You never 
smile about an error,” 

Strickland considers himself a bet- 
ter shortstop now than he was last 
season, despite the increase in errors. 
“Having the year I had makes me 
feel confident. Last year actually was 
only my second as a regular in the 
big leagues. Things come to me more 
quickly now. Also that full season 
with the Indians gave me a better 
knowledge of our pitchers and the 
rival hitters. Position is the most im- 
portant thing in playing shortstop. 
In this day of the lively ball there's 
no such thing as getting a good jump.” 

Bobby Avila, the Indians’ second- 
baseman, praises George to the skies 
as a double-play partner. The Mexi- 
ean pepper-pot says, “Strickland, he 
help me a lot. He ees so easy to play 
weeth, the way he handle ball and 
throw. Besides he ees one helluva nice 
guy. 

“Booney, you know, he never was 
a shortstop. He take his time. Eeet was 
hard to follow his throws. Strickland, 
he throws ball right away and puts 
something on eet. ‘Course, you know 
Booney had bad wheels (legs) when 
he play weeth us. Now he looks 
deeferent. Ees so easy to play with 
George.” 

George, in turn, says, “Having 
played one year with Bobby makes 
a big difference to both of us. We 
know what the other can do, I know 
his reactions, He knows mine.” Their 
double-play output seems to substan- 
tate these glowing testimonials. 


Strickland, known as “Bo” around 
New Orleans, actually began his base- 
ball career as a third-baseman. As 
in the case of so many major-leaguers 
it was the father who started the son 
along the path to baseball glory. 

“He didn’t insist that I play.” 
George recalls. ‘He was a semi-pro 
infielder around town and we'd play 
catch together. He bought me a glove 
when I was eight and I'd fool around 
with the other kids and Dad.” 

Mr. Strickland now has the ideal 
job for one so interested in baseball. 
He’s a member of the auto theft squad 
of the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment and is stationed at night at Peli- 
can Stadium (New Orleans is in the 
AA Southern Association) where he 
can keep one eye on the cars and the 
other on the scoreboard, 

George’s mother, being a baseball 
fan too, was equally encouraging. 
“When it came time for me to con- 
sider what I wanted to do, my only 
thought was baseball,” George says. 
“Tt was okay with Mom.” 

George recollects that he “really 
got the baseball bug” when he made 
the varsity at S. J. Peters High School. 
The next step was American Legion 
ball. He was a member of the Jax 
Brewing Company team that went 
to the Montana finals of the Legion 
tourney in September of 1943. 

When he got home from that ex- 
citing trip, the New Orleans club went 
after him, The Pelicans offered the 
17-year old prospect a $3,000 bonus. 
There was a family consultation and 
then Mr. Strickland signed the con- 
tract for his under-age son. 

“Bo” was with the Pelicans for the 
final two weeks of the '43 season, but 
went into service before the next cam- 
paign. He spent 26 months in the 
Navy, 20 of them on Saipan. Baseball 
was not part of his war experiences. 
While at Saipan he developed a fun- 
gus infection which spread over his 
face and arms. “I had a pretty good 
head of hair until the fungus,” he 
says, stroking his fingers through the 
thinning remains. 

The infection recurred during the 
1949, 1950 and 1951 seasons. “It turned 
out that because of it I developed an 
allergy to adhesive tape, merthialate 
and other liquid medication for the 
skin, Once the doctors found this out 
I stopped having any further trouble,” 
he says, knocking wood. ‘Now if I get 
a sprain they put gauze first against 
my skin and the tape over it. If I get 
a cut, well, I just leave it alone.” 

When George’s ship returned to the 
United States he managed to get leave 
at Mardi Gras time in New Orleans. 
He attended the Carnival Ball and 
Was introduced to a member of the 
committee, Lorraine Sarpy. “Her 
family was friendly with ours but I 
never knew her.” 

They danced. It was love at first 
sight on George’s part, he confesses. 
“But not on hers.” A year later he 
persuaded the beautiful Lorraine to 
accept his engagement ring, They will 
have been married seven years, at 
World Series time. 

“And that,” says George, “is where 
we'd like to celebrate our anniver- 
sary. At the World Series—in Cleve- 
land.” 

After his Navy discharge, at the age 
of 20, George again put on a Pelican 
uniform. “For a returnee, I had a fair 
year. I think IT hit .242," he says. “I 
was still a third-baseman.” His salary 
was $250 a month. 

The Boston Red Sox also thought 


he had “a fair year,” Their working 
agreement with the Pelicans per- 
mitted them to buy off the best talent. 
The only one they chose was Strick- 
land. Joe Cronin, then the Red Sox 
manager, took the 180-pound six- 
footer to spring training in 47, then 
optioned him to Seranton of the Hast- 
ern League. There he got a big break 
in his career, when manager Eddie 
Popowski decided to shift shortstop 
Fred Hatfield to third and make a 
shortstop of Strickland. 

“T never was told the reason,” says 
Strickland, “except that Popowski al- 
ways kept saying I had a good pair of 
hands. But I've never regretted the 
move.” 

At Scranton, his average dropped 
to .235, but he knocked in 73 runs and 
again the Red Sox called him to 
spring training. This time they op- 
tioned him to Louisville, a triple-A 
farm, He stayed there until August. 
“Then they sent me down to Scranton 
again. It was a blow, but they softened 
it by explaining that Louisville was 
in last place and Scranton was fighting 
for the pennant and they thought I 
could help.” Strickland helped and 
Scranton won the pennant. 

But, after the season, the Red Sox 
sold him outright to Birmingham. 
“The club had a working agreement 
but I got the impression the Red Sox 
had given up on me,” George says. 

He was right. Although he hit .261 
at Birmingham, the Red Sox failed to 
protect him in the draft and the 
Pirates claimed him. Unable to get 
waivers on the rookie, Pittsburgh was 
forced to keep him for the entire 1950 
season. He sat on the bench mostly, 
getting into only 23 games. In 1951 he 
became the regular shortstop, playing 
in 138 games. He hit. .216, 

In '52 he was moved back to the 
bench while the Pirates tested a long 
list of rookies. Then, on August 18, 
he and Wilks were sent to Cleveland 
for Johnny Berardino, Charles Sipple 
(a minor-league pitcher) and cash 
estimated at $50,000. 

The personable shortstop is among 
the most popular players on the In- 
dians squad today. Perhaps his closest 
buddy is Rosen. “I can’t tell you any 
funny stories about George,” says Al, 
“but he makes me laugh all the time. 
He has a wonderful sense of humor.” 

His nickname with the Indians has 
become “Clown,” because that’s the 
term he playfully uses for each of his 
teammates. Proof of his popularity 
came when Mike Garcia, having lost 
his roommate, was asked, “Who do 
you want to pair up with?” 

“Til take the Clown,” the Bear 
said, and they’ve been roomies ever 
since. 

Garcia says Strickland is a “good 
sleeper and reads a lot in bed. He’s 
a good roomie. The only thing that 
bothers him is he’s afraid I’ll throw 
him out of a window if I’m getting 
racked up by the hitters.” 

Pitcher Bob Lemon pays him a high 
tribute. “Defensively he’s every bit as 
good as Boudreau. He can cover more 
ground. It’s always a pleasure to have 
him behind me,” 

But the highest compliment of all 
perhaps came from Joe Trimble, who 
covers the Yankees for the New York 
Daily News. After watching Strick- 
land help defeat the Yanks in a big 
game recently, Trimble said to a 
Cleyeland writer, “You know, this guy 
Strickland has quietly made a team 
out. of the Indians.” 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


START YOUR OWN Business on Credit. Your own boss. 
1658 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $27,500 in 1953. We supply 
i 200 home necessities. Sales 


merchandise Nationally advertised. Top profits for you cand 
idaling or full time. 


matches, Big daily commis- 
sion in advance—Union Label plus Glamour Girls, Scenics, 
Sat ey Att site cher 
atalo: ast selling— is 
Match Co.. Dept. 1985, 7528 So. 
for beau 


hops, wait s, doctors, others, All popular miracles 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others, All popular miracle 
fa Fic onvien; dacron, orlon. Exclusive BtyIet, top tality. 
Big cash income now, real future. Equipment free, ooversy 
Dapt. E113, New York 11, N.Y. 
SALESMEN—SHOW AMERICA’S. Isading _ Nationally 
Advertised lino—Novelties, Gifts, Utility Items, Big commis- 
sions advanced, Prospects everywhars. Steady Repeats. Low) 
pricey free literature—samples. Writa; Charms & Cain, 407- 
0-94 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 

ne) ny: very house 
in town wants amaeiniy NiLite glowing curbside numbers, 
Automatic Free trial p a0 oa 's profits day after day, Write for, 
free details. NiLite, 173 W. Madison, Dept. 305, Chicago 2, III. 


$10,000 PROFIT SELLING Pr Inuing, Matohes, Specialties! 
rrow dealer tells how he did it in giant frae sales outfit. You 
can do it too—without experience, Write Arrow Press, 511-J 
Fourth Ave So., Minneapolis, Minn. ) 
AMAZING INVENTION STOPS Scie banging doors 
Bia profits easy with lowest priced Hydraulic door check for 
all type doors! 10-second demonstration salls it! Kant-Slam, 
Depl. L-5, Bloomfield, Ind 
ig Advertisi 


ONEY ‘sollin ng. Boo! atches. 
Free Sample kit furnished, Matcheorp, Depk, PC-23, Chicago 
32, Illinois. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable [vetime 


BLIND La 
business. New Machine, Free booklet, L.K. Co,, 442 N. 
Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas, 
I 


raenwood, Chicago 19. 


ewolry, gifts. Bronze, gold, 
Box 73136, Los Angeles 3. 


REE BOOK "505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work Home 
Expect something Odd! Pacific-DE, Oceanside, Calif. 
OPERATE PROFITABLE MAIL order business. Write 
Walter Service, 4159-W East 112th, Cleveland.5, Ohio. 

S Free, 


silver. Free Bulletin, Kiktavi, 
FE 7 


0 wards 
3915-MG 12th, Des Moines 13, lowa . 
IVES 
SMA: IME! BE a Finger nt Expert; Net gator ; 
for good, steady pay. Send for details, Inst. of Applied Science 
(37, ane i Correspoudenos School), 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 
-C, Chi 


go 40. 
TRAIN, FOR COMM ERGIAL, and Criminal investigation 
work. American Training Institute, 22 West Madison St, 
Chicago 2, Ill., Suite 900, 
AMPS 

GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE—Includas_ Triangles— 
Early United States—Animalts—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pictorials, ete, Complete Collection 
plus Big {Ilustrated Magazine all free, Send 50 for postage. 
Gray Stamp Co., Dept. » Toronto, Canada, 

90,000 STAMPS: GRABBAG 400, $1, Extra Spocial $2 
Persil, 436 New York Ave., Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 
PICTORIAL PACKET— TRIANGLES Bi-Golors, eto.— Toe! 
Approvals. Cole, 43-P Rinewalt, Buffalo 21. N.Y. 

DENTAL PLATES 
NEW FALSE PLATE for Old in 24 hours! Low as only $15,951 
Enjoy comfortable, attractive false testh. Made of justrous 
Dupont_Beauty-Pink Plastic. Amazing Savings. Free Details. 
West Dental Laboratory, Dept, K-145, 127 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 2, Mil. 
PRINTING SPECIALTIES 
SELL EVERY BUSINESS and profession unl ue printed 
spaniels, Christmas Istters. envelopes, collection itams, 
ig profits. Tremendous repeat business. We start you with-, 
out cost. M. P. Brown, Dept. 449, Burlington, Iowa. 
HOME BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, shed, Spare, full Umea, 
ear round, We pay $3.50 1b. We Paid Babbitt $4,165.00 in 
ew weeks, Free Book. Washington Mushroom ind., Dept. 
203, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Washington, 


= = FORA HOME 
MEXICAN DONKEYS ) tame 5 months old. For 
children to ride, $50.00 each. National Products Company, 
Laredo, Texas. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 

WATCHES WANTED, ANY condition, Also broken jawslry, 
spectacies, dental gold, diamonds, silver, Gash sant promaptly: 
Mail articles. Satisaction guaranteed, Lowe's, Holland 
Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

_—___ADDITIONAL INCOME 
TO MAKE MORE Money—Gat an 1.C.S, Diploma! Spare 
time, job-related training, Rapid progress. 277 courses: 
Business. Industrial, Anginpering. Academic, High School. 
Modern, practical, lowin cost. Individual instruction, Diplomas 
to graduates, Write for two Free books—"“How to Succead’” 
and Career Catalog in_field you specify. Interuatjoral Cor- 


respondence Schools, Box 2899-D, Scranton 9, Pa. 
MARE $10,000 YEARLY in Public Adjusting! Details troa, 
Starling, Great Neck 69, New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
f f nghorns, 6, 8, Fee 

Spread. Free Photo, Prices, National Products Gumpany, 
Laredo, Texas. 

; GRABBAG 40c, $ xtra Special $2. 


y STA ‘ 
Persil, 438 New York Ava., Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 
WHOLESALE NOVELTIE FORT yon $1.00, 


{e) 
Sabastian, 10934-M Hamiin, North Hollywood, Ca 
LEATHERCRAFT 
buther Company, Box 791-P5, Fon Worth ‘Toray, 
OLD COINS WANTED 
WE PUROHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Complete allcoln 
catalogue 20c. Magnacoing, Box 61-XS, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
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The Story of The Black Uhlan 


(Continued from page 33) 
had with Jack Sharkey enriched him 
by $356,750, and he banked $350,000 
from his two duels with Joe Louis, No 
matter how you look at it, he had quite 
a time of it. ‘ 3 

Schmeling’s first appearance in this 
country was against Joe Monte, a 
rugged if undistinguished opponent, 
whom he knocked out in five rounds 
at Madison Square Garden on Novem- 
ber 23, 1928. He was very impressive. 
Tex Rickard was so moved as to ex- 
claim: 


“He’s another Dempsey! He even 
looks like Dempsey!” 
So he did, more or less. He was 


about Dempsey's size, was dark and 
scowling in the ring, and a hard and 
relentless puncher. The newspaper- 
men, ever alert for a catch phrase took 
to calling him The Black Uhlan. 

From there on, Schmeling’s progress 
was rapid. Following two minor en- 
gagements in 1929, he knocked out 
Johnny Risko, who never had been 
knocked out before, and battered the 
gnarled Basque, Paulino Uzcudun, , 
Winning a 15-round decision. So great 
a drawing card had he become by this 
time that he and Paulino packed the 
Yankee Stadium on a June night. So 
convincing was he in defeating the 
Basque that he became the leading 
contender for the heavyweight cham- 
pionship, held by Jack Sharkey. 

Max’s fight with Sharkey, held in 
the Yankee Stadium, before 79,222 
people who paid $749,935, on June 12, 
1930, had a sudden and dramatic, al- 
though disappointing, ending. In the 
fourth round, Sharkey dropped the 
German with a punch to the body. 
As Max sat on the floor of the 
ting, clutching his abdomen, Jacobs 
screamed wildly from his corner: 

“Poul! Foul!” 

The cry was taken up by ringsiders. 
In his seat in the press row, Arthur 
Brisbane the great Hearst editor, 
thundered: 

‘Tf the fight isn’t awarded to 
Schmeling, I will kill prize-fighting!” 

After a brief, though seemingly 
endless period of indecision, as 
Schmeling continued to sit, clutch 
and groan, and Sharkey raged in a 
neutral corner, the referee, Jim Crow- 
ley, concluded that Max had won the 


HOW WOULD YOU 
CALL IT? 


By Frank C. True 


The Cubs were at bat in a game with 
the Pirates at Wrigley Field. There were 
runners on first and second with one 
out and the count three and two on the 
hitter. As the pitcher started his deliv- 
ery, both runners broke for the next 
base. The batter missed the third strike. 
which got away from the catcher, and 
he ran to first. The catcher threw to 
third too late to get the runner coming 
from second but the runner overslid the 
bag and was tagged out. The Cubs pro- 
tested that the runner was entitled to 
third because of the missed third strike. 
What's your decision? 
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title on a foul. Sharkey, an emotional 
fellow, burst into tears. 

Since that was in a time when a 
heavyweight champion fought but 
once a year, it was not until July 3, 
1931, that Schmeling defended his 
title, knocking out Young Stribling in 
the last round of a 15-round fight in 
Cleveland. And so it was not until 
another year had elapsed that he 
fought a return match with Sharkey. 
This was at the Madison Square Gar- 
den Bow! in Long Island City and, as 
in the first match, the result caused a 
terrific controversy. Most of the 61,- 
863 spectators and most of the news- 
papermen as well, thought Schmeling 
had won the decision in 15 rounds, 
but the officials gave the nod to Shar- 
key. It was then that Jacobs put a 
deathless phrase into our language. 

“We wuz robbed!” he wailed. 

“Schmeling,” a sportswriter at the 
ringside wrote, “is the only heavy- 
weight in history to win the cham- 
pionship sitting down and lose it 
standing up.” 

That fali, Max slaughtered the out- 
weighed and outgunned Mickey Wal- 
ker in the Bowl, stopping him in the 
eighth round. But now the tide turned 
once more against him. In his only 
fight in 1933, he was knocked out by 
Max Baer in the tenth round at the 
Polo Grounds on June 8. As an after- 
math of that fight, he lost one of his 
managers. Jacobs and McCarney 
wrangled in their office the night after 
the fight and, in sudden anger, Mc- 
Carney picked a plaster-of-paris sta- 
tuette of Schmeling off his desk and 
broke it over Jacobs’ head, Joe wasn’t 
seriously hurt but the blow dissolved 
the partnership, with Jacobs, the sen- 
ior member, keeping the fighter. 

Max, who had been commuting be- 
tween New York and Berlin between 
fights, sailed for home again, so dis- 
couraged as to be dubious about ever 
returning. Jacobs, however, persuaded 
him to do so. But when he did, in 
February of 1934, Steve Hamas took a 
12-round decision from him in Phila- 
delphia. Back he went to Europe, 
where he had two more fights before 
the year was out, being held to a draw 
by Uzcudun in 12 rounds in Barcelona 
and knocking Walter Neusel out in 
eight rounds in Hamburg. Quite ob- 


viously—for Neuse] was little better 
than a club fighter by American 
standards and Schmeling’s victory 
over him was no shining achievement 
—Max had come to, or almost to, the 
end of his string. Around here they 
spoke of him in the past tense and 
expected never to see him in action 
again. 

But strange forces were working for 
him in this country, and strange 
things were happening. By now, Max 
Baer was the heavyweight champion. 
Tex Rickard was dead and Jimmy 
Johnston was the director of boxing 
for Madison Square Garden, the House 
that Tex Built. It was the winter of 
1934-35 and Johnston was searching 
the contenders for a man to put into 
the ring with Baer when June came 
on again. Art Lasky, out of California, 
was moving fast and Johnston ser- 
iously was considering him but, as he 
considered, there was always Charlie 
Harvey at his elbow. 

In the long ago, Johnston had 
worked for Harvey and, from him, 
had learned the prize-fight business. 
Between them, they had made a lot 
of money importing British fighters, 
such as Jem Driscoll, one of the all- 
time great featherweights, out of Car- 
diff, and Owen Moran. But now, grown 
older, they were at odds—and Harvey 
managed Steve Hamas. Harvey was 
demanding a title fight for Hamas on 
the basis of what he had done to 
Schmeling in Philadelphia but John- 
ston was Stalling him. Finally, Harvey, 
who was broke, and whose fighter was 
broke, too, lost patience with Johnston 
and accepted a match for Hamas with 
Schmeling in Hamburg, for which he 
ee been guaranteed the sum of $25,- 

Meanwhile, in Detroit, a young 
Negro heavyweight was on the rise. 
He was Joe Louis, whom Johnston 
had scorned but in whom Mike Jacobs, 
building his Twentieth Century Sport- 
ing Club as a rival for the Garden, 
had expressed a lively interest. 

It is easy, looking back, to see these 
developments could affect Schmeling’s 
future to a degree where it would 
eclipse his past, though his past had 
included a two-year term as heavy- 
weight champion. It was not so easy 
to see this when, in February of 1935, 
Harvey and Hamas sailed for Hamburg 
and a March 10 date with Schmeling. 
There was one, however, who had a 
vision of things to come: Two weeks 
before the fight, Joe Jacobs also 
sailed for Hamburg. Did he think 
Schmeling would win? 

‘Tf I didn’t think so,” he said, “I 
would stay here.” 

Schmeling gave Hamas such a terri- 
ble beating in nine rounds that Steve 
never fought again. In July he took 
on Uzcudun once more and this time 
outscored him over a 12-round route. 
On this side of the Atlantic, Jim Brad- 
dock, back from the relief rolls and 
the Hoboken docks, outpointed Baer 
to become champion of the world... 
and Louis, now fighting exclusively 
for Mike Jacobs, was walking in giant 
strides toward an inevitable meeting 
with Braddock. In June, making his 
first appearance in New York, Louis 
clubbed Primo Carnera into bloodied 
helplessness. In August he belted out 
a frightened King Levinsky in the 
first round in Chicago. In September, 
in New York, he pounded Baer so 
badly that, in the fourth round, Baer 
quit to him on one knee. 

Now Mike matched Louis with Uz- 
cudun for December in the Garden. 


crashed 


When that fight was over, Hymie 
Caplin, who managed a clever but 
light-hitting heavyweight named Abe 
Feldman, said: “They have to send all 
the way to San Sebastian, Spain, for a 
washed-up bum like that? My bum 
would have made a better showing 
than Paulino did, and for him they 
wouldn’t have to go no further than 
Brooklyn.” 

Yet to almost everyone, Hymie 
included, in a packed Garden that 
night, Louis had been superb. At the 
last minute, Mike Jacobs had been 
afraid that the aging Paulino might 
be the victim of such a blood-letting 
that Louis would kill prize-fighting 
as, back in 1930, Brisbane had threat- 
ened to do. So, in his dressing room, 


Louis was warned to make the execu- 


tion of the Basque as bloodless as 
possible. Obediently, he bided his 
time, hardly throwing a punch until 
the fourth round, when Paulino left 
the barest opening in his defense. Then 
Joe threw a straight right hand that 
against Paulino’s mouth, 
knocking him down. When he got up, 
blood welling from his mouth, Louis 
fired three left hooks at him in blind- 
ing quick succession and he went down 
again and the fight was over. 

There was one in a ringside seat 
who was an interested, and for reasons 
of his 6wn, a highly pleased observer: 
Max Schmeling. Obviously with a 
Louis-Schmeling fight in mind, Mike 
Jacobs had brought Schmeling over 
for a first-hand glimpse of Louis. 

The following day, in the offices of 
the Twentieth Century Club some 
newspapermen asked Schmeling what 
he thought of Louis. 

“He is very good,” Max said. “That 
is, for an amateur.” 
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“Are you kidding?” one of them 
asked, 

“No,” Max said. “I am very serious. 
For an amateur, he is very good.” 

“T suppose,” another said, “you think 
you could lick him.” 

Max smiled as one would at a child 
who had made a silly observation. 
Yes,” he said, indulgently. “I think 
I could.” 

“Why?” 

“Well,” Max said, “last night I saw 
something.” 

“What did you see?” 

“You are an expert,” 
“What did you see?” 

By now the newspaperman was 
belligerent. “I saw a great fighter do 
a perfect job,” he said. 

“Ts that all you saw?” Max, still 
smiling, asked. “And you are an ex- 

ert?” 

“All right, wise guy,” the news- 
paperman said, “tell me what you 
saw.” 

Schmeling remained unperturbed. 
“T hope to fight Louis one of these 
days,” he said. “When I do, I hope you 
will be there. If you are, I will show 
you what I saw last night.” 

Max hoped to fight Louis, he said. 
Undoubtedly, he had been assured at 
the time that he would. The match 
was made for June 19, 1936. He ar- 
rived early in May, and went imme- 
diately to a training camp Joe Jacobs 
had picked for him in the Catskills. 
His training ring was pitched on the 
grounds of a summer resort hotel, but 
he lived in a house on a hill about three 
miles away. There, just outside the 
house, a reporter sat with him in the 
dusk, less than a week before the fight. 
They had never been really close, 
these two, yet they were friendly. 


Max said. 


Visit your nearest dealer or write us for his name. 


The reporter didn’t think Max could 
beat Louis but he was strong in his 
belief that Max would make a tough 
fight of it and might last six ... seven 

. . eight rounds. 

“T know,” Max said, “what all of 
you are thinking. What you are com- 
ing here to see, when you watch me 
work. You are waiting to see me get 
frightened, as all Louis’ opponents 
have been. 

“Why should I be frightened?” he 
asked, his tone demanding. “I am not 
like Max Baer or Paulino or King 
Levinsky. Why should he frighten me? 
Does he kill everybody he fights? Do 
they have to bury them after the 
fight? Look. I am a_ professional 
fighter. I am sure I can beat Louis. 
What if I am wrong and he beats me? 
Well, I will xo back to Germany and 
fight somebody else.” 

Then he said: “But I will beat him. 
From what I saw of him in the Paulino 
fight, I must beat him. Believe me.” 

The reporter didn’t quite believe 
him: But his belief that Louis was in 
for a gruelling fight had been strength- 
ened. 

Finally there was the night of June 
19, and 42,088 fans in Yankee Stadium, 
and Louis, with a quick opening, tak- 
ing command of the fight and all but 
closing Schmeling’s right eye ... and 
in the fourth round, Schmeling drop- 
ping Louis with a straight right hand 
to the chin. Louis getting up and 
coming on again and, at the end of the 
sixth round, Schmeling hitting him on 
the chin again and Louis weaving to- 
ward his corner. Cries from the ring- 
side that Schmeling had hit Louis 
after the bell but the bell ringing as 
the punch was whistling toward Louis’ 
chin. The seventh round . . . the 
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Baseball’s Voices................ 


HARRY CARAY 


IF you're a stranger in St. Lonis and you happen 
to tune in on Harry Caray any day (or night) the 
Cardinals are playing at Busch Stadium, you had 
better be prepared to take sides. There are no 
neutrals within earshot of any of Harry’s rabidly 
partisan broadcasts. For ten years he has provoked 
Cardinal fans into bursts of uncontrolled joy when 
the Redbirds were winning and cast them into 
black pits of despair when they were not. It has 
been said of Harry’s baseball shows that you can turn him on in the middle 
of a game and tell exactly how the Cards are doing by the tone of his 
voice. “I’ve always been a hell of a fan.” he freely admits. 

It was this deep-seated feeling for the fan’s perspective that first launched 
Harry, who is 37, St. Louis-born-and-educated, into a career as a baseball 
announcer in 1942. “I used to listen to the ball games on radio all the time,” 
he says, “but somehow they didn’t sound as exciting as it was being there. 
I came to the conclusion that the broadcasters didn’t seem to enjoy their 
work or care about the game.” So Harry wrote a letter to Merle Jones, 
then general manager of KMOX in St. Louis, stating he believed he could 
do a better job. The difference between Harry's letter of application and 
thousands of others from would-be, aspiring baseball broadeasters was that 
Harry’s was sent to Jones’ home address, instead of to the station, and the 
fact that he showed he had something to offer. “I knew the station must 
receive lots of letters like mine and probably had a system for re-routing 
them to someone else who merely sent back the standard form reply: ‘Sorry. 
but... . I figured my letter would get some attention if I sent it to his 
house.” How right he was is indicated by the fact that since then people 
in increasingly growing numbers have been paying attention to him, to 
such an extent that he teday commands a daily audience of from four to 
five million listeners over KXOK’s 120-station hookup. 

Jones’ reply encouraged Harry to seek a job on a small station where 
he could learn all phases of the radio business from the ground floor. He 
also offered him an audition. “The audition,” Harry says, “consisted of 
about three minutes of ad lib—thats very easy for me—and reading a 
news report. Through Jones’ recommendation, he landed an announcer’s 
job with WCLS in Joliet, Illinois, where he first did sports features and 
interviews. A year and a half later, Harry switched to WKZO in Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

In 1944, Harry returned to St. Louis for a clarification of his limited 
service classification in the draft. While waiting for the word from the 
board, which eventually turned him down, he made the rounds of the 
local stations. Reluctantly, he took a staff announcer’s job with KXOK, 
which for a lively and imaginative stylist like Harry was pure boredom. 
The ennui didn't last long. Harry was soon on his own nightly sports 
show, impressing his listeners with his tart comments and observations on 
the world of sports. About this time, a local brewery was looking around 
for a new name to broadcast the games of the Cardinals and Browns, and 
to sell their product, and they hired Caray. Last November. when Anheuser- 
Busch bought the Cardinals, Harry was signed to a fresh two-year contract 
by the new owners. “This year,” he says by way of explaining the new 
setup, “we're broadcasting home games on radio and simuleasting road 
games back into St. Louis over Channel 54.” 

Bespectacled, Harry looks more like a general-science instructor than 
a hard-rooting baseball announcer. Twice married, he has three children 
by his first marriage, Harry, Jr.. 14, Patricia Ann, ten, and Christy, eight. 
He married his second wife, Marian, in 1952. 

Althongh Harry is the first to admit he’s a fan’s announcer. even non- 
Cardinal rooters attest that his play-by-play descriptions are accurate and 
fair. He’s most proud of the special assignment he drew to broadcast the 
famous Dodger-Giant playoff series in 1951. “I was tickled for the oppor- 
tunity, because I wanted to show people I could do a truly impartial 
description, As a result, I got my single largest mail delivery (Caray averages 
500 letters a day) from that one. It was my greatest thrill in 13 years of 
broadcasting. But I make no bones about being a fan. 'm happy when 
the Cardinals win; when they lose, I'm sick.” 

—JAck ZANGER 


eighth ... and Louis taking so bad a 
beating that a more impetuous oppo- 
nent might have knocked him out in 
any of those rounds. The ninth round 
... the tenth... the llth... and now 
the 12th and Schmeling, hammering at 
Louis with a right hand, knocking him 
down again, and Louis trying to get 
up and falling headlong and being 
counted out. Joe Jacobs leaping from 
the corner into the ring, leaping so 
high that his loosely belted pants fell 
down and he was grabbing at his 
pants, pulling them up, as he ran for 
Schmeling to hug and kiss him. 

Later that night, at a party Joe 
Jacobs gave, Schmeling said: “They 
didn’t believe me when I said that, in 
Louis’s fight with Paulino, I saw some- 
thing. What I saw was that he would 
jab once... twice... three times.. . 
and then drop his left hand. Not al- 
ways, of course. Tonight, it was not 
until the fourth round he did it. I 
knew the first time he did it, I could 
hit him with a straight right hand. 
So in the fourth round, he did it and 
when he did, I knocked him down 
with a straight right hand. Then I 
knew I had him and I could afford to 
take my time. The time came in the 
12th round.” 

Until then Schmeling had been re- 
garded only as a journeyman prize- 
fighter and former heavyweight 
champion, who had come over from 
Germany frequently to fight another 
prizefighter, this time one born in 
Lexington, Alabama. Few in Germany 
had marked in advance this latest 
venture of his on these shores. Fewer 
cared whether he won or lost. 

Now, suddenly, all was changed, 
Mark the year, 1936. Hitler was in 
power in Germany and telling the 
world that the Germans, pure Aryans, 
were the master race, that Jew and 
colored men must be subservient to 
them. Now that Schmeling had 
knocked out Louis and demonstrated 
the superiority of his strain over that 
of the black man, he immediately be- 
came a national hero. The dirigible 
Hindenburg was at anchor at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. Two days after the 
fight, at Hitler’s command, Schmeling 
flew home in it. His home-coming 
was marked by a day of celebration 
throughout the Reich. He and his wife, 
Anny Ondra, a Czech movie star, were 
recelved by the Feuhrer, who had a 
warm handclasp for Max and a bou- 
quet of roses for Anny. 

Mike Jacobs now had a set-up that 
was a promoter’s dream come true, 
and in it Schmeling loomed large. 
First, Louis would have to be rehabili- 
tated, for people now were saying that 
Schmeling had exposed him for what 
he really was, not a great fighter at all 
but a myth concocted by Mike. This, 
of course, was ridiculous. Neverthe- 
less, Joe had to be built back to what 
he had been before he so incautiously 
dropped his left hand against the Ger- 
man. So, almost as soon as his wounds 
had healed, he went into training again 
and, in August, knocked out the an- 
cient Sharkey in three rounds, Three 
quick defeats of Al Ettore, Jorge Bres- 
cia and Eddie Simms followed. Louis 
was himself again. Mike matched him 
with Braddock for the championship 
and Louis knocked Jim out in eight 
rounds in Chicago in June of 1937. 
Now the way was being cleared for a 
return match with Schmeling. 

First, Mike thought it wise, for some 
reason, to bring Max over here for a 
one-shot before the big deal was 
signed. He put him into the Garden 


with Harry Thomas, a young heavy- 
weight brought into New York from 
Chicago by Nate Lewis, whom Damon 
Runyon called The Bald Eagle of the 
Boul’ Mich. It wasn’t much of a 
match but it set off an anti-Nazi dem- 
onstration on Eighth Avenue, where 
pickets chanted as they marched: 

‘Don’t patronize this fight! Don’t 
send money to the Nazi pigs!” 

Heavy foot, horse and motorcycle 
police patrols were ordered into the 
area but that night the only ones who 
seemed to care one way or another 
about the Nazis were the pickets, for 
Schmeling played to a full house once 
more and, biding his time but fighting 
ruthlessly when he decided to cut 
loose, he gave Thomas a bad beating, 
stopping him in the ninth round. 

Off he went to Germany again and, 
early in 1938, as warm-ups for his en- 
gagement with Louis, he had two 
bye-battles in Hamburg, outpointing 
Ben Foord of South Africa in 12 
rounds and knocking out Steve Dudas 
in five. 

The year 1937 had been a busy one 
for Louis, highlighted by his winning 
of the title and culminating in his 
first defense of it, a 15-round decision 
over the Welshman, Tommy Farr. 
While Max was warming up on Foord 
and Dudas, Joe was doing the same 
on Nathan Mann and Harry Thomas. 
The maneuvering was over. The date 
for the big mill was set: June 22, 1938, 
at Yankee Stadium. 

Seldom, in the modern era at least, 
has such bitterness entered into a 
meeting of two professional fighters. 
Schmeling had belittled Louis after 
knocking him out and was openly con- 
temptuous of him. Louis, who never 
before had paid any attention to what 
any of his rivals had thought or said 
about him, was nettled now and his 
annoyance swiftly changed to a deep 
hatred when those about him dinned 
into his ears the thought that Schmel- 
ing was a Nazi and scorned the 
Negroes. 

“T don’t like him,” Joe said over 
ane over again. “He’s against my peo- 
p e.” 

Schmeling, on reaching these shores, 
denied that he was a Nazi. He said 
that he was not interested in politics 
but was merely a prizefighter, He 
added that, having beaten Louis once, 
he would beat him again and, in high 
good humor and the expectation of 
certain victory, he began his training 
at Speculator, New York. 

Louis trained at Pompton Lakes, as 
he always did in those days, and from 
his camp came word that he would 
not be the shuffling counter-puncher 
he had been in the first Schmeling 
fight and, for that matter, in all his 
other fights. This time, the word was, 
he would tear into Schmeling right off 
the opening bell. This amused Max. 

“So?” he said. “He has been fighting 
one way all the time, now suddenly 
he is going to fight another way? That 
is silly. A fighter does not change his 
style like that.” 

“But they say he will.” 

Max shrugged. “If he does,” he said, 
“he will be the first one.” 

Jack Dempsey was at Pompton 
Lakes to watch Louis on his last day 
of boxing. Joe seemed almost lethar- 
gic, as though, with the fight so close 
at hand, that was where his mind was 
and not on the day’s sham battle with 
his sparring partners. When the work- 
out was over, Dempsey got into his 
car with a couple of newspapermen 
for the ride back to New York. He 
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sat grim and silent for a moment. 
Then, just as the chauffeur was about 
to pull out of the camp, he said: “Hold 
it! I'll be back in a few minutes!” 

He leaped from the car and dashed 
into the house where Louis lived. 
When he came out, he was pulling on 
his coat. He got in the car and, as it 
rolled out of the grounds, he said: 

‘T couldn’t stand seeing him doing 
as he did today. Don’t tell anybody, 
but I went in there and took my coat 
off and gaye him a workout. I told 
him to show me how he was going to 
fight Schmeling and when he showed 
me, I told him: ‘You can’t lick any- 
body like that. Do it this way! Get 
your head down and your tail up! 
Move in! Shift! Feint him! Hook 
him from here!” 

As suddenly as he had sprung to 
action, he calmed down. “I don’t know 
what the hell I’m so excited about,” 
he said. “Only I believe he can lick 
Schmeling and I don’t want to see him 
miss.” 

On the night of June 22, Schmeling 
was taken completely by surprise by 
a whirlwind Louis, and before he 
could recover, he was destroyed. Never 
before had Louis entered the ring in 
such a smoldering rage. Never would 
he do so again. He moved straight 
out of his corner and met Schmeling 
more than half-way across the ring. 
He hooked him savagely to the head, 
then to the body. Schmeling hit him 
with a straight right hand to the jaw 
but he shook it off and moved in. He 
slammed Schmeling back to the ropes, 
and now Schmeling was hurt and 
clutched at the top rope and turned 
half from him, and Louis hit Schmel- 
ing two terrible blows in the body and 
the German screamed in pain. But 
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there was no mercy in Louis that 
night, and after the referee, Arthur 
Donovan, motioned him back so that 
Schmeling might get off the ropes, he 
moved in again swiftly and smashed 
him to the floor. Max was up at the 
count of three, but he was doomed 
and he knew it, and there was wild 
terror in his face. Louis hammered 
him with a stream of lefts and rights 
to the head and body, and as Schmel- 
ing went down again, Max Machon, 
his trainer, tossed a towel into the 
ring. Donovan, paused only to fling 
the towel back over the ropes, picked 
up the count from the knockdown 
timekeeper and took it to ten, and 
Schmeling was still on the floor. The 
fight had lasted two minutes and four 
seconds. 

Schmeling, still in agony from a 
punch received when he was hanging 
on the ropes, and suffering from an 
injured spine, was removed to the 
Polyclinic Hospital, where he re- 
mained until, a few days later, he was 
carried aboard a ship for Germany. 

“Will you fight again?” somebody 
asked him, as he was about to leave 
the hospital. 

“Why not?” he countered. 

“Well,” the other said, “you are 
happily married, you have two estates, 
an apartment in Berlin and a lot of 
money. What else do you want?” _ 

He looked out the window of his 
room. “Money is not everything,” he 
said. “I lost my last fight. I do not 
want my last fight to be a defeat. I 
get even.” , 

He never did. He fought again be- 
fore the war and after the war, in 
which he had served as a paratrooper. 
But he never got even. 
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AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND AUG. 31 


next month 
in SPORT 


It’s been nearly eight 
years since SPORT pub- 
lished its memorable 
Special on Babe Ruth— 
“The Babe Ruth You 
Never Knew.” We sud- 
denly realized there are 
a lot of new SPORT 
readers, and some old 
ones as well, who neyer did meet the 
real Babe Ruth in our pages. So 
we've asked Frank Graham, who 
knew the Babe well and trayeled 
many a mile with him, to write for 
us his personal recollections of 
baseball’s greatest ballplayer. They 
add up to a SPORT Special you 
won't forget. . . . Willie Mays may 
not be another Babe Ruth, but 
everyone seems to agree he’s quite 
a ballplayer. Just how good is he? 
How good will he be five years from 
now? We've polled dozens of play- 
ers, managers and sportswriters and 
come up with some surprising an- 
swers. Read “How Good Is Willie 
Mays?” in October SPORT. 


Georgia Tech's Larry 
Morris is one of the few 
popular All-America 
choices on the 1953 lists 
who is back this fall. 
Who are the others? 
Who are the new names 
most likely to make this 
fall’s headlines? Yow'll 
wet all the dope in SPORT’s eighth 
annual All-America Football Pre- 
view, conducted by ace sportscaster 
Mel Allen. .. . Other football stories 
include Buddy Parker. the genius 
behind the champion Detroit Lions. 
and Cal’s wise-cracking back, Paul 
Larson. . .. Joe Williams will shock 
you with “Golf Is Heading for a 
Seandal!” And _ hunting-and-fishing 
expert Stan Smith tells the exciting 
story of “The Great Tuna Tourna- 
ment.” ... You'll get a crack at some 
big cash awards in the Giant SPORT 
Quiz. . . . There’s a special candid 
photo feature on the big-league man- 
agers at work. ... Al Rosen says 
“They Pay Off on Runs Batted In.” 
Author Shirley Povich writes a hu- 
morous profile on Mickey MeDer- 
mott, the “Triple Threat Senator.” 
Allin October SPORT! 
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Were the Yankees Wrong on 
Vic Power? 


(Continued from page 23) 
men later, he barked, “It was just that 
the one fella figured to help us more 
than the other fella.” 

The pointed omission of Power’s 
name stirred up some of the news- 
papers. The Amsterdam News, a Har- 
lem newspaper, ran a black mourning 
border around its story about Power 
being kept down on the farm. Other 
papers picked up the cry. New York 
Post columnists Jimmy Cannon and 
Milton Gross asked sharply when the 
Yankees were going to join the 12 
other big-league clubs which have 
elevated Negroes to the big time. 

So Power, who was minding his 
own business destroying fences in the 
American Association, was back in 
the middle of the spotlight again. 

Yankee co-owner Dan Topping, 
stung at criticism that the club was 
acting unfavorably toward Negroes, 
said testily that any organization he 
heads will never discriminate, “How 
can anybody accuse me of Jim Crow- 
ism when I signed Buddy Young, the 
first Negro player in the All-America 
Conference?” he asked. “The Negro 
has established himself in the majors. 
We are eager to get a Negro player. 
But we are not going to bring one up 
just to meet the demands of pressure 
groups.” 

And now, as these protests sim- 
mered heatedly, a man keeping his 
ears open could hear the same old 
stories on Power. He didn’t hustle, he 
played around too much, he did this, 
he didn’t do that. 

“My information is that Power is a 
good hitter, but a poor fielder,” Top- 
ping said. “I hear that Elston Howard 
has a better chance to come up than 
Power. (Howard was hitting 80 points 
lower than Power at the time.) I also 
hear that Harry Craft had to bench 
him recently for lack of hustle. Then 
there are stories about his arm... .” 

Nevertheless, early last winter the 
Yankees transferred Power from 
their Kansas City roster to the parent 


one, thus temporarily silencing the * 


critics. It appeared to be only a mat- 
ter of time until the first Negro in 
Yankee history would be playing at 
historic Yankee Stadium. But even at 
this point, when some newspapers 
were applauding the Yankees for put- 
ting a Negro player on the club, there 
were hints that he wouldn’t make it. 
“Where will the Yankees play 
him?” one sportswriter inquired. 
“Some scouts say he should play first: 
others say third, others insist he 
should be in the outfield, At first, he’d 
have to beat out Joe Collins and Don 
Bollweg; at third, Andy Carey and 
Gil McDougald, and in the outfield 
he’d have to fight Irv Noren and Bill 
Renna for a spot behind Mickey Man- 
tle, Hank Bauer and Gene Woodling. 
“Tf the club decides it has no place 
for Power, they may consider several 
offers, for Weiss recognizes Power’s 
right for a chance in the majors.” 
That was just about the way it hap- 
pened, too, for last December 16 the 
Athletics and Yankees came up with 
the league’s big deal of the winter. 
Power was sent to Philade!phia, along 
with Renna, Bollweg, catcher Jim 
Robertson, infielder Jim Finigan, 
pitcher John Gray and two other 
players in exchange for Eddie Robin- 


son and Harry Byrd and three players 
ticketed for Kansas City—Tom Ham- 
ilton, Carmen Mauro and Loren Babe. 

Power was back in the headlines 
again. Had the Yankees once more 
purposely snubbed a Negro player? 
Again the club denied it. The man- 
agement argued that the trade was 
expected to help the Yankees and the 
only way they could get Robinson and 
Byrd was to give up Power. 

“His race had no bearing on the 
trade,” said Weiss. “We're not going 
to keep anybody just because he is a 
Negro. That wouldn’t be fair to the 
white players. I can’t see why a Negro 
should be separated from a white 
man in a deal or anything else. We 
proved that when we brought Power 
up and we’re making no exceptions. 
And we still have Elston Howard. 

“The Yankees are not averse to 
having a Negro player, but we are 
averse to settling for a Negro player 
merely to meet the wishes of people 
who insist we must have one. The first 
Negro player in Yankee uniform must 
be worth having been waited for.” 

There it was again, the indirect slap 
at Power's ability. 

With this background, it is under- 
standable that Eddie Joost, the new 
manager of the A’s, and his coaches 
had their reservations about Power 
when they first saw him. Though their 
scouting reports were high on him, it 
was impossible to ignore the repeated 
whispers. 

What Joost and his aides discovered 
lifted their eyebrows. Power was the 
big hit of the camp. He was one of the 
hardest workers. He hit well. He made 
excellent throws and within a week 
had hustled his way into the lineup, 
the No. 3 hitter and regular center- 
fielder. 

“When I saw him, I threw all those 
stories out the window,” Joost said 
later, “I knew I had a find.” 

By the end of spring training Power 
had made such a bright showing that 
he was named the outstanding Ameri- 
can League rookie of the exhibition 
grind by The Sporting News. After 
surveying the rookie field, the paper 
noted: “He has displayed a lot of 
power in going about his work. He 
seems to have a strong urge to show 
the Yankees they made a mistake 
when they let him go.” 

As the bright rookie continued to 
belt the ball, people began telling 
stories to set the record straight about 
Power’s days in Kansas City. 

“Those stories that got around 
about him are the bunk,” said Jim 
Robertson, another Kansas City grad- 
uate, “He puts out all the time and 
he’s certainly no troublemaker. Once 
he had a fight with a pitcher in Toledo 
who had been yelling at him from the 
bullpen. But that was all.” 

“Beats me,” said Joost, “how those 
stories started. He certainly hasn’t 
been trouble to us. He’s a perfect gen- 
tleman.” 

Wally Moses, the old American 
League star and current coach of the 
A’s, said Power was a well behaved 
young man who listens to advice and 
tries to improve every day. 

In St. Petersburg, Elston Howard 
said he had been misquoted and that 
Power was a hustling fool. 

When the season started Power was 


one of the stars of the club. He hit 
well and made several dazzling field- 
ing plays and Joost said the youngster 
looked better every day. But six 
weeks later, when his batting average 
fell below .250, there were people who 
began to believe the Yankees were 
right, that maybe Power was not a 
big-leaguer after all. . 

Through all this Power quietly 
went about his business. He was talk- 
ing about the controversy, recently, 
with a reporter and his roommate, 
Bob Trice, the promising young right- 
handed pitcher, in a New York hotel 
room. 

“That talk didn’t bother me,” he 
said. “I know I work hard and always 
have, I’ve played nine years now, 
winter and summer, and you can look 
up my record. No matter where I've 
played, I’ve hit. And if a guy hits, you 
can bet he’s hustling. Maybe the 
Yankees were just looking for ex- 
cuses. I don’t know. I just didn’t pay 
any attention.” 

Trice, a self-confident young man 
who said he has a natural dislike of 
sportswriters because one once mis- 
quoted him in the minors, added, 
“That’s the way to be, man. Don’t pay 
any attention. This guy (he said to the 
reporter) is a good guy. A little quiet, 
never says much. But he’s never been 
trouble for anybody and I know be- 
cause we were at Drummondville to- 
gether a couple of years ago.” 

“Look at it this way,” Power went 
on, “I know I got to make a living 
playing ball. If I don’t hustle and 
work hard, I’m not going to do it. Say, 
how can anybody say I don’t hustle 
enough when I win the batting title in 
Kansas City?” 

“Do you think the Yankees kept 
you down and then traded you be- 
cause you’re Negro?” he was asked. 

“No, I honestly don’t think so. It’s 
just that they have too many good 
players on the club. Look at first base, 
now they have Skowron, Robinson, 
Collins. In the outfield all those vet- 
erans, Bauer, Woodling, Noren, Man- 
tle. Besides, up here in the big league 
they like lefthanded first-basemen. 
They make more plays and at the 
Stadium they can hit homers. That’s 
the reason, I think . . . just too many 
good players. 

‘Did they treat me fairly? I'd say 
not as fairly as the Athletics did, They 
practically paid no attention to me in 
the minors, But on this club a lot of 
guys worked with me and helped me. 
Wally Moses is showing me how to 
meet the ball, not swing too hard. 
That's good advice. 

“There are a lot of things I have to 
learn. The big thing is that pitchers 
here don’t come in with the ball 
across the plate. They work on the 
corners. Umpiring is better up here, 
too. I think the umpires are very good. 

“And everybody is more serious 
about the game. In the minors they’re 
not so serious. Everybody works 
harder and plays with a different atti- 
tude up here.” 

Power spoke of his early days. He 
was born in Puerto Rico, November 3, 
1930. He was the second oldest of six 
children. His family name is Pellot, 
but when he played in Canada, he 
was told the name was too hard to 
pronounce, so he took his mother’s 
maiden name, Power. 

He went to school till he was 15 
when Quincy Troupe, now a Cardinal 
scout, discovered him. 

“I was really green then,” Power 
said. “Troupe gaye me my big chance, 
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though. He gave me a chance to play 
around Puerto Rico. I made about 
$100 a week and that was big money.” 

In 1950, he came north to play in 
organized ball for the first time. He 
was with Drummondville in the Class 
C Provincial League where he hit 
.384, He went from there to Syracuse 
and then into the Yankee chain. 

Was there anything to the stories 
that he didn’t go all out in the 
minors? How about the day Craft 
benched him? 

“Yes, I remember the day. It was a 
very hot day and I had played steady 
winter and summer. A guy hit a dou- 
ble to my right (I was in left field) 
and they thought I didn’t get the ball 
back fast enough. The hitter only got 
two bases and that’s all he’d have got- 
ten anyway. Anyway, they couldn’t 
have been too unhappy with me. I 
played 146 games last year.” 

What about the story that he’s a 
playboy? 

“T don’t understand that one. I don’t 
smoke or drink. I go out with girls, 
but why not? I’m single and 23 and 
like girls, Can’t see anything wrong 
with that.” 

Trice, a serious young man who 
takes a Bible with him on road trips, 
confirmed Power’s comment. Trice is 
four years older and has become a 
fast friend of Power's. (“He’s like my 
big brother,” Power said.) 

“Vic feels like I do, that hard work 
will pay off in baseball. You just 
watch him. He’ll be one of the real big 
stars,” Trice said. 

Fellow Athletics had kind words 
about Power. “He may not be the 
greatest glove man you've ever seen,” 
one of them said, “but he’s a sound 
hitter and he’s improving in the field. 
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Eddie Joost added, “You know he’s 
going to hit for you because he’s hit 
every place he’s played. Only nce in 
precniced ball has he hit less than 
331. 

“He won’t make many mistakes,” 
said Wally Moses. “He makes a good 
many sound catches and he has a fine 
baseball instinct for throwing to the 
right base.” 

His teammates and his manager 
agreed that if he is showing lack of 
hustle, then nobody knows about it. 

“He not only hustles, but he helps 
our morale,” Joost was saying. “He's 
a funny guy and has a fine sense of 
humor. I guess he’s something similar 
to Willie Mays and the way Willie is 
supposed to spark up the Giants. Did 
you hear about the time one of the 
boys said to him, ‘Vic Power, eh?’ and 
Vic, who was in a slump, said, ‘Vic 
No-Power, you mean.’?” 

Any message you’d like to pass on, 
Vic, particularly to those who gave 
you such a bad rap in the minors? 

“Nothing special,” Power said, “I’m 
not mad at anybody. I’m on a good 
club. I love to play ball. I’ve hustled 
all the time because I don’t want to do 
anything else for a living. I get mad 
at myself when I don’t hit. I get real 
mad when I make an error. That’s the 
way it is with me, no matter what 
you’ve heard, 

“For nine years I’ve been playing 
winter and summer. Does that sound 
like a man who doesn’t like baseball? 
I hope [ll be playing for nine more 
years.” 

If he does, and if he hits the way he 
hit in the minors, there will be some 
red faces in the New York Yankee 
organization. 
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Everyone Plays in the “Celebs” 


(Continued from page 33) 
the way. Winninger didn’t have a 
single three-putt green from the sev- 
enth, when the putter broke, through 
the 18th hole. He had five one-putt 
greens and shot a par 36 on the in- 
coming nine. 

Coming off the 18th green at the 
end of the round, he told a sports- 
writer: “I think I'll copyright the steel 
grip.” 

President Eisenhower appeared on 
the course one day wearing a “Bush” 
jacket. Somehow, a celebrity auto- 
graphed the jacket. Before the Gen- 
eral could get back to the locker room, 
the jacket was literally covered with 
autographs of the great, the near great 
and the plain golf fans. 

The Celebrities is the only big golf 
tournament in the country where the 
sponsor and the “help” give their time 
and efforts free. With the exception of 
the prize money for the 72 holes of 
professional play, every dime goes to 
fight juvenile delinquency. Over the 
past seven years, more than $100,000 
has been raised. 

The “help” includes the celebrities 
who come in from all over the nation 
to lend a hand. An example is Ed- 
ward Arnold, the veteran radio and 
screen actor with the booming voice. 


Arnold breezed into town just before 
the opening of the first tournament 
and checked into a downtown Wash- 
ington hotel. Bus Ham, learning of 
his arrival, called him at his room. 
Mr. Arnold promptly informed him 
that “I’m not a golfer, but I certainly 
can walk nine holes. I can’t even keep 
score, but I’m big enough to carry 
General Eisenhower’s bag. I’d like 
to do that.” ; 

Arnold didn’t carry Ike’s bag, but he 
did lend himself to a gag that’s still 
being talked about in Washington. 
Arriving on the first tee, he sprawled 
out on the grass and let a golf ball 
be placed on his head. General Eisen- 
hower then took up his driver and 
went through the motions of driving 
the ball off the eels Arnold’s 
head—to the delight of the crowd and 
the movie photographers 
away. 

Cary Middlecoff, one of pro golf's 
more irascible top-notchers, regis- 
tered a complaint one day about the 
extraordinary amount of concentration 
that must go into a round of tourna- 
ment golf. “Baseball players are out 
there for a couple of hours a day and 
have eight other guys to help them,” 
he said. “The 60-minute football 
player they call an ‘iron man.’ But 


grinding 


we're out there concentrating for four 
or five hours, counting the work we do 
on the practice tee. The pay is good, 
but the hours are long, and the fun 
is less than it’s supposed to be ac- 
cording to the public.” 

This prompted a listener to recall 
Bob Hope’s crack to Bob Considine 
one day after the latter had hit a long 
slice into the rough: “Out in the 
country, Bob, but nice.” : 

Considine, while an expert tennis 
player, is not noted particularly for 
his prowess on a golf course. One year 
(he has never missed a tournament) 
he let go with a drive that caused 
Walter Haight, rotund track writer 
for the Post and a friend of Bob’s of 
many years’ standing, to wince and 
suggest he change the name of his 
nationally-syndicated column, “On the 
Line With Considine,” to “Off the 
Line With Considine.” 

Every celebrity can expect to get 
the gag “works” sooner or later. Gene 
Tunney, the retired heavyweight 
champion of the Twenties, showed up 
on the course one round to be accosted 
by Ham Fisher, creator of the comic- 
strip character, Joe Palooka. 

“Hi!” Fisher said, “You're Jack 
Dempsey, aren’t you? I'd have known 
you anywhere!” 

Whether you know them or not, 
you’re sure to see them at the Celebs. 
Everybody plays there. 
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SPORTalk 


(Continued from page 8) 
the reasons for the new rule were: 

1. To prevent a batted ball from 
hitting a glove lying on the field and 
thereby interfering with play. 

2. To speed up the game. 

3. For neatness’ sake. 

The furor among the players was 
instantaneous and loud. This, they 
protested, was going to mean extra 
running, a further slowing down of 
play, and an excellent device for 
stalling. 

We weren't sure how long or how 
strong the players’ objections would 
run, so we decided to wait until about 
midseason before running off an in- 
formal poll on the controversy. We 
remembered that on Opening Day we 
saw Monte Irvin strike out to end 
the first inning and then run out to- 
ward left field, only to remember, 
when he was past third base, that his 
glove was lying somewhere in the 
Giant dugout. Monte hasn’t done that 
since, although he has gone part-way 
up the line a few times before re- 
membering, 

Now that the players have had a few 
months to live with the rule and, like 
Irvin, make compromises with it, we 
figured the time was right. Here are 
some typical opinions: 

Spec Shea: “I can’t get used to 
carrying my glove all the way to the 
dugout. It makes me feel like I’ve 
been knocked out of the box.” 

Richie Ashburn: “If the rule- 
makers want to make the field look 
prettier and neater, they should plant 
flowers. I get on base about 300 times 
a season, and score about 100 times. 
That means 200 extra trips to the dug- 
out for my glove when I’m stranded 
on the bases,” (We asked some play- 
ers how much extra traveling per 
season they thought the new rule 


would mean. The estimates ranged 
from two miles to 20.) 

Bobby Avila: “It’s a nuisance. I’rh 
always hunting for my glove in the 
dugout.” (The Dodgers had an answer 
to this one. Above the players’ bat 
box, they had built a wooden frame 
with seven hooks on it, each one 
marked with a field position. When 
the player comes off the field, he 
hangs his glove on the proper hook, 
If a player is left on base, a teammate 
brings his glove out to him.) 

Hank Sauer: “Nuts! It certainly 
doesn’t speed the game up any. I don’t 
know of any case where a player 
tripped over a glove in the field, Never 
heard anyone gripe about it.” (Hank’s 
teammate, Ralph Kiner, was more 
tolerant. “It was a nuisance at first,” 
Ralph said, “and it slows up the 
game. I never saw a ball hit a glove 
in the field but it might happen some 
day. So the rule might be worth- 
while.”) 

Stan Hack, manager of the Cubs: 
“It’s okay when you get used to it. 
We had it in the Coast League for a 
few years and it worked fine.” 

Pee Wee Reese: “It’s hard to get 
used to a new habit. I never saw a 
game lost by a glove on the field.” 

Sam Dente: “I like it. Always took 
my glove off the field anyway. Left it 
on the grass back of first.” 

Sal Maglie: “We should have nine 
batboys to bring out gloves to the 
fielders.” 

Frank Baumholtz: “It’s a little con- 
fusing.” 

Rudy Regalado: “It doesn’t matter 
to me. But once I stumbled over my 
own glove, rounding third, and got 
thrown out at the plate.” 

Our survey box-score indicates that 
most players don’t care for the rule, 
but that few are worked up enough to 


start a fight about it. Except maybe 
in the Mountain States League, which 
announced at the beginning of its 
season that it would fine any player 
who did bring in his glove between 
innings. 
¥ * « 

UR football scout, who made the 

rounds of the college athletic offices 
before they closed the doors for sum- 
mer vacations, turned in the following 
thumbnail report, written on the back 
of an old “BEAT NAVY” sticker. 
“Army will beat Navy again,” he 
writes, “if Pete Vann holds up at qb 
and Blaik finds a ferocious linebacker 
to replace injured Bob Farris. Navy 
no pushover. Line is gone. Starting 
backfield—Welsh, Hepworth, Monahan 
and Gattuso—returns. Coach Erdelatz 
hungry. Beware Penn State. Qb Rados 
graduated, but tackle Roosevelt Grier 
is here. Nittany Lions have breather 
for opener (Illinois). Tough Pennsyl- 
vania schoolboys who didn’t go to 
Penn State, Georgia, Michigan State, 
Tennessee, Iowa or Hardin-Simmons 
are at Penn, Penn is tough in Ivy 
League. So is Cornell. 15 Big Red let- 
termen back, including fullback Guy 
Bedrossian. Rice will beat Cornell 
October 2. Yale is up; Harvard is 
down; watch T.D. Thompson score for 
Brown. Lou Little says Dick Carr will 
not have to play every minute of 
every game for Columbia. He did last 
year. Maryland still throwing weight 
around in new Atlantic Coast Con- 
ference, Toughest weight-thrower is 
fullback Bielski. He hurts. Tatum 
calls team ‘good.’ Rivals say ‘terrific.’ 
Chief conference rival, Duke, doesn’t 
play Maryland. Qb Worth Lutz goes 
to fullback. Jerry Barger new qb for 
Blue Devils. Duke already in bowl 
game—the Oyster Bowl (with Navy), 
Norfolk, Va. Nov. 6, Clemson 
steamed up about t-qb Don King. 
South Carolina steamed up about 
Clemson. Midwest in dither about 
new Notre Dame team, J. C. Caroline, 


Tilinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Ohio State, 
in that order. New Notre Dame team 
has old look—tough. Guglielmi runs 
show. End Dan Shannon still makes 
tackles that shake Golden Dome. Only 
change: Brennan threw away Leahy 
crying towel. Big Ten will have five- 
team race. Defending champ Michigan 
State, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio 
State. You pick order. Cassady, Bor- 
ton, Reichenbach, Dugger, Brubaker, 
Watkins, Leggett back at OSU. Op- 
timism rampant in Madison, Wisc. 
Fullback Ameche approaching fourth 
varsity year. Old pro by now. End 
Don Voss, qb Jim Haluska also avail- 
able after year’s absence. Michigan 
State out of Rose Bow! but not out of 
league race. LeRoy Bolden sets hot 
pace, Illini loaded. Eliot has worthy 
stand-in for J, Caroline—Harry 
Jefferson from White Plains, New 
York, Guards Jan Smid and Bucky 
Tate would look good on Chi Bears. 
Bears could use ’em. Iowa wants to 
beat Notre Dame, eight others on 
schedule. Evashevski has impressive 
player collection. Not all from Iowa. 
Gary, Chicago, Steubenville (Ohio) 
sent candidates to Evy. He likes looks 
of Steubenville’s Cal Jones. Jones 
looks tough. Was all-conference in 
"53. Don’t ignore Michigan, North- 
western, Minnesota, Purdue, Indiana.” 


* * ¥ 


WHEN Sal Maglie wrote his “book” 
on the National League hitters (see 
page 12), the one club he did not 
cover was, of course, the New York 
Giants. To complete the record, we 
got some rival players to work up a 
book on Sal’s teammates. 

Davey Williams: He’s a better fast- 
and high-ball hitter, so we keep it 
down on him. He doesn’t take much 
of a swing. 

Alvin Dark: He likes anything high 
and hits to all fields. A tough man, 
we pitch him low. 

Henry Thompson; You can change 
up on him, give him slow stuff. He’s 
better hitting low balls. Especially 
likes fast stuff. 

Monte Irvin: Very tough to pitch to. 
Hits breaking stuff pretty good, has 
power. Best to throw him fast ball 
down and away. 

Willie Mays; Tried about everything 
on the kid. He seems to hit it all. You 
have to, move ball around, slow up on 
him once in a while. But when he 
expects it, he can murder slow pitch. 

Whitey Lockman: A better fast-ball 
hitter, likes the ball away from him. 
Can place his hits. 

Don Mueller; He's a slap hitter, hits 
breaking stuff. A good low-ball hitter, 
so keep it away from there. 

Ray Katt: Looks like he can hit a 
breaking ball. You’ve got to pitch 
him tight. 

Wes Westrum: Doesn’t hit for aver- 
age, but has good power. Likes fast 
ball, high and inside. Feed him low 
and outside. Slow stuff can get him. 


a * x 


NSIDE SPORT: Howard Brodie, who 

did the sketches on Bobo Olson (see 
page 19), is a San Francisco neighbor 
of the middleweight champ. He 
sketched the portrait of Bobo at the 
modest Olson home in Frisco’s Sunset 
district. Bradie reports that while he 
was drawing, Bobo mentioned that 
boxing had improved his appearance, 
that as a young man his face was 
sunken but that boxing had made his 
face fuller through development of 
facial muscles. Olson also told Brodie 
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that as a youngster he had his arms 
tattooed and shaved his chest daily 
(to grow more hair there) in order 
to appear old enough to box, 

Brodie, whose art work is done 
mostly for the Sporting Green section 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, was, 
during World War IU, a famous com- 
bat illustrator for Yank, the army 
weekly. He was in the Pacific theater 
in 1942 and ’43, in the ETO in ‘44 
and ’45. Howard, who doesn’t drink 
coffee, once took a bottle of Postum 
with him into Indo-China, where he 
joined a company of Foreign Legion- 
naires. The first night, as he was bed- 
ding down at the company command 
post, he was asked if he’d like some 
warm milk. The offer surprised him 
since he always had pictured the Le- 
gionnaires as rough-and-ready char- 
acters with a penchant for wine, 
women, song, fighting and Russian 
roulette—but not warm milk. The 
Legionnaires weren't kidding, though, 
and Howard donated his Postum to 
the klatch and they all had warm milk 
and Postum before going to sleep. 


* * * 


WE had lunch with Laraine Day not 
long ago, and the beautiful and 
charming wife of Leo Durocher said 
she really wasn’t a baseball fan (“All 
I am is a Leo fan’), but talked ex- 
pertly and affectionately of the game. 
“T second-guess Leo all the time at 
home. We argue about his pitching 
selections, the pinch-hitters he uses, 
even strategy some time.” 

Miss Day, who had just finished 
making “The High and the Mighty,” 
in which she plays a nasty rich girl 
(“It was my first bad-girl role and I 
loved it”), thinks Giant fans are a 


strange and loyal breed. “They never 
have fully accepted Leo as a Giant, 
probably never will. They keep re- 
membering McGraw and the old Giant 
spirit. Leo is still a Dodger to them. 

“The only interloper who was ever 
really accepted by them was Eddie 
Stanky. I'll never forget the first day 
Eddie played with the Giants at the 
Polo Grounds. The crowd gave him a 
terrific booing. He was still that pesty 
brat from Brooklyn to them. But I 
also remember the last day of the 
season when the crowd cheered Eddie 
when he came up to bat. When he 
came out of the game that day, he re- 
ceived a standing ovation. Somehow, 
his aggressiveness was accepted as 
being of the old McGraw mold.” 

Laraine said that if Leo weren't 
with the Giants, she wouldn’t be root- 
ing for them. “When Leo was with 
Brooklyn, I rooted for Brooklyn, Of 
course, you get to know and hke the 
players and want them to do well. 
I've gotten to know the Giant players 
pretty well, especially fellows like 
Alvin (Dark), Jim (Hearn), Sal 
(Maglie) and Whitey (Lockman). 
They're easy talkers. This might sur- 
prise you, but Wes (Westrum) is a 
very sociable fellow. On the field, he 
looks all business and humorless, but 
he has great charm and is very funny. 
Don Mueller is not easy to get to 
know. He’s quiet. Monte (Irvin) is 
one of the most likeable fellows I have 
ever met. He is a gracious and in- 
telligent gentleman. Johnny Antonelli 
is another funny fellow. Willie? He's 
wonderful. Laughs all the time and 
makes you laugh, too.” 

We asked Laraine, since she used 
to make road trips with the Giants, 
what there was for a manager’s wife 
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TOTES 
A SHOTGUN 


iAetER seven years of sitting 
contentedly on the sidelines 
with her needlepoint while her 
husband smashed clay pigeons, 
Frances King was jarred out of 
her lethargy one day in 1941. 

“Get a gun and get out there 
with me,” commanded her hus- 
band, Clyde W. King, Jr., a 
manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment in Atlanta, Georgia. “I 
don’t want any ‘gun club wid- 
ows’ in our house.” 

He didn’t know it, but with 
that order King was signing 
away his rank as the leading 
‘trapshooter in his own home. 
At first it was embarrassing, 
but by the time wife Frances had made the Ladies All-America Trap team for the 
fifth straight year in 1953, her husband was proud and vindicated. 

“You should be proud of her,’ a national shooting expert wrote him. “After 
all, she can beat 95 per cent of the men and all the women in the country today.” 

Frances King was a shooting star from the start, when she won the championship 
of her class at a shooting schoo! she attended. It wasn’t until she became a grand- 
mother. however, that she reached her peak. That was in 1952. 

She won the Georgia State championship over a field of outstanding Southern 
shooters, including her husband, with a perfect 200 score. Only once before in 
history had any woman shooter ever knocked down 200 ont of 200 targets. 

With this launching, Frances roared into the World Series of trapshooting, the 
Grand American at Vandalia, Ohio, and cleaned out the trophy house. Shé won 
the North American clay target championship for women, and the all-around, as 
well as the high over-all for the entire event. These accomplishments established her 
as the nation’s outstanding woman trapshooter. 

Frances’ dossier is filled with world’s records, in addition to her 200x200. She is 
the only woman who ever won three state championships. In the Georgia State 
Open she has averaged 99x100, a phenomenal average for either sex. She is also 
the only woman ever to win combination singles, all-around and high over-all 
in one shoot. Not only that, but no other grandmother ever won a state trap- 
shooting championship! 

“I knew Annie Oakley personally,” says T. K. Lee of Birmingham, Alabama, a 
veteran outstanding gunsmith and shooter. “I saw her and Buffalo Bill Cody 
shoot many times. I know she never broke 200 out of 200 targets.” 

“If there is anything I feel that I’ve learned,” said Mrs. King, surrounded by 
trophy cases filled with silver prizes won by her eagle eye, “it is this: That a 
woman doesn’t have to be a roughneck to handle a gun.” 

Mrs. King is a gracious lady blessed with much Southern charm and a 
perfectly disarming smile. She is soft in her manner and is a confirmed housewife. 
“She’s a wonderful woman and a good wife,” her husband says, and as an after- 
thought, “and a champion shooter.” 

While his wife consistently outshot him in a variety of meets, King at first found 
himself the humiliated victim of many a needling friend. Later, when she began 
to beat all the men shooters the needling ceased. Mrs. King’s prowess was 
almost necessary to restore honor tothe man of the house, for he has been president 
of the Georgia Trapshooting Association since 1948. 

For Frances, her biggest thrill came early, “That was in 1941, my first year of 
shooting. Clyde won the men’s state championship, our daughter, little Frances, 
won the state junior, and I won the state women’s,” 

Last year, Frances ran second to Iya Pembridge, a Kansas schoolmarm, in 
defense of her national title. But “Mrs, Trapshooting” will be back and firing in 
August to regain the honor. 

“Sometimes I shiver with excitement at the thought of the wonderful thrills P've 
had shooting,” says Grandma King, “but I’m going to make an honest confession. 
I was scared to death of guns when I started—and I still am.” 

—FunrMan BISHER 


to do out of town? “TI wish I knew,” 
she answered. “That's why I don’t go 
any more. I had the same problems 
the players do. In the morning, after 
lobby-sitting, they would go out to 
the park to dress and practice so I 
would stay in my hotel room. After 
the game, they’d sit in the lobby 
again, so I'd go back to my room. 

“Our trip to the Orient last fall, 
though, was very enjoyable. It was 
a totally new experience for all of 
us. The Japanese sent flowers to the 
manager before the game. The play- 
ers were very polite, never argued 
with the umpires, and were completely 
shocked when Leo let loose. I think 
the Japanese take too much of base- 
ball for granted. Often, they don’t 
run out hits because they assume that 
the play will be made without error. 

“The Japanese, because they are 
small people, build everything small. 
T had to sit sideways in my seat at the 
park because it was so small. But the 
Giant players had a great time. They 
were catered to everywhere, dressed 
by women in the public baths, Leo 
didn’t know how he was going to get 
them back to the Polo Grounds and 
just a plain old clubhouse.” 


* * * 


[Es ONLY a time and times will al- 

Ways be beaten.” This was Roger 
Bannister. speaking, and the first man 
ever to run the four-minute mile 
(actually, it was the 3:59.4 mile) was 
suggesting that his feat had béen 
overplayed. Cracking the four-minute 
barrier has long been dramatized as 
a classic example of man’s efforts to 
run faster and longer, jump higher, 
throw farther and, generally, play 
better. But Bannister says, “The es- 
sence of sport is competition, running 
against opponents, not clocks.” He 
thinks, logically enough, that if you 
can find a man to run a mile in four 
minutes, surely some sharper train- 
ing, stronger competition, faster track 
or better weather conditions will pro- 
duce another man who will do better 
(as John Landy did a month later). 

“Naturally, I wanted to be the 
first,” Roger says, “but the greatest 
thing in track to me is a race in which 
you are pitted against an opponent 
for whom you have great respect and 
who will try your knowledge of pace 
and tactics, your speed and stamina to 
the absolute limit.” 

Meanwhile, Bannister worked hard 
preparing himself for the historic race 
last May at Oxford University. As he 
explained on the “Window on the 
World” program over WNYC in New 
York when he made his whirlwind 
visit to the States, it was his first race 
of the season and it was planned as 
an assault on the four-minute mark. 
For three months, up to Christmas, he 
did some cross-country running five 
days a week. “I always enjoy cross- 
country running. It gives you stamina 
without being boring. A runner won't 
run fast unless he wants to run, un- 
less every time he puts on his run- 
ning shoes he feels happy.” 

After Christmas he got down to 
serious work. About five days a week, 
during his lunch hour, he went from 
the hospital where he worked to a 
municipal track to train. He had 
worked out a special training pro- 
gram, mainly a system of quarter- 
mile runs, in fast and slow alternate 
laps. He would run about ten of these 
at a training session, and by the end 
of March was able to run ten quarters 
a day in just under 60 seconds. That 


was the time needed in each quarter 
of a four-minute mile, Roger figured, 
and he was doing just that with a lap 
of jogging in between each fast quar- 
ter. At Easter-time, Bannister and 
Chris Brasher, who was training with 
him and later helped pace the record 
race, went to Scotland for a weekend 
of climbing. “We used all the wrong 
muscles and became very stiff, but it 
was part of the training plan.” 

All that was left now were some 
fast time trials and the effort of re- 
taining the mental freshness. “I 
wanted to feel that by May 6 there 
would be no restraints on me, that I 
would feel like running like the 
wind without any resistance in my 
body which would hold me back.” 

Roger ran a few fast half-miles and 
a few fairly fast three-quarter miles, 
always lightening the training pace. 
For the last five days before the race, 
he took no exercise at all. And on 
May 6 the slim sandy-haired medical 
student, running two quarters over 60 
seconds and two under, enjoyed him- 
self to the hilt. 
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HE Old-Timers Game that they play 

at Yankee Stadium every summer 
drips with sentiment and nostalgia. 
Aging veterans of baseball are 
brought into New York from all over 
the country (the Yankees foot the en- 
tire bill—travel, hotel, meals, enter- 
tainment) and get the full glad-to-see- 
you treatment from the club. One 
year, when the Old-Timers Game was 
honoring Connie Mack, the city had a 
Battery-to-City-Hall parade, which is 
Gotham’s equivalent of a 21-gun sa- 
lute. Last year, when Lou Gehrig was 
being honored, the old-timers erected 
a plaque at his birthplace (now a 
laundry) in the Bronx. 

A highlight of the occasion is al- 
ways a reunion party, usually at the 
Ruppert brewery, once the headquar- 
ters of the late Colonel Jake Ruppert. 
The old-timers usually make a long 
weekend out of this excursion to New 
York. They go to the ball games, cut 
up old touches with other old-timers 
and new touches with the youngsters. 
This year’s game will be on August 
14, but one season the Yankees sched- 
uled the game late enough in Septem- 
ber for the fellows to hang around to 
see the World Series. 

Old-Timers Day is pretty much the 
baby of Yankee director of public re- 
lations Red Patterson, who got the 
idea from a similar celebration the 
National League had on one of its 
anniversaries. Red, a newspaperman 
at the time, remembers that they put 
mustaches on the players and used 
the old rules (a ball caught on a 
bounce was an out). What he remem- 
bers best, though, is that someone up 
at home plate was eulogizing John 
McGraw and “I was walking through 
the stands at the time and there was 
Bill Klem with tears in his eyes. I 
said to myself that if this moves a 
crusty old salt like Klem, think what 
it will do to the fans!” 

Red’s figuring was reasonably ac- 
curate. The fans really come out for 
Old-Timers Day. “It carries such an 
impact that there should be one in 
every park,” Red suggests. “They 
could get the old guys together and 
have them tour the major-league 
cities.” 

It was a problem in the beginning, 
seven years ago, for Red to round up 
the oldsters but he has built up a sub- 
stantial address book since then. This 
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year's game will be for all living 
members of the Hall of Fame and Red 
had no trouble getting in touch with 
them. The Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town supplied the addresses. “And 
just about all of them will be at the 
Stadium,” Red says. “These old- 
timers love the game better than the 
fans do, I think. I remember in the 
1947 game, Ty Cobb came up to bat 
and Wally Schang was catching. Ty 
tells him to step back a bit because he 
hadn’t swung a bat in years and he 
was afraid it might slip out of his 
hand and hit Wally. But all the crafty 
buzzard wanted was to move Schang 
out of position. On the first pitch he 
lays down a bunt. Wally fooled him, 
though. He pounced on the ball and 
threw Ty out.” 

Home-Run Baker has been just 
about the best hitter in the seven- 
year series. “He gets a hit in every 
game,” Red said. “Only the last time 
he fell on his face running one out. 
Earl Combs, in one game, hit a triple 
—a good shot—but got a charley- 
horse running the bases and had to be 
carried off. But we’ve been lucky. We 
haven’t had any serious accidents, 
even though some of these fellows 
still play hard.” 


* * * 
[ees George Mikan won his first 
two cases in Minneapolis. ... Wally 


Moon, the hard-hitting and fleet- 
footed rookie Cardinal centerfielder, 
was christened Wallace Wade Moon, 
after the famous Alabama football 
coach. . . . Is there anything to the 
claim by some NL batters that Curt 
Simmons is a better pitcher than 
Robin Roberts? . . . Eddie Erdelatz, 
the Navy coach, says that the first pro 


football team with courage enough to 
put in the split-T formation “will be 
the highest scorer in the league.”... 
If anyone is interested, stock is avail- 
able in the Baltimore Orioles. ... 
Duke Snider says that the toughest 
catch for him “is the line drive hit 
right at me.” . .. Washington colum- 
nist Shirley Povich notes a Casey 
Stengel quote that qualifies for the 
Dep’t of Simplification: “We are not 
winning,” Casey said, after a slight 
slump by the Yankees, ‘because we 
are not playing winning ball.” 


* & & 


AUREEN CONNOLLY deserves to 

be rated as one of the best female 
tennis players of all time. But can 
little Mo, like some before her, also 
scale the golf heights? Not a chance, 
according to Mo herself. 

Maureen just recently tried her 
hand at the links game, in Honolulu, 
for the first time. Let her tell about 


it: 

*T decided to try this golf game that 
has so fascinated President Hisenhow- 
er, Bing Crosby and millions of oth- 
ers, and I became frustrated as never 
before in my life. I shot an 80. For 
nine holes, that is. 

“When we got on the straightaways, 
I’d wind the club around my neck, 
swing with all my might and, if I was 
lucky, I'd hit the ball about five feet. 
By the time I finished thinking about 
the millions of things you’re supposed 
to do, I forgot to hit the ball. 

“Golf isn’t relaxing. It’s nerve- 
racking. On the eighth hole a water 
hazard popped up, so I just sat down 
and had a good ery. It was too much 
to ask of a poor little tennis player.” 

See you next month. —B. B. 
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EDDIE SAWYER 


former manager of the Philadelphia Phillies 
“Whiz Kids” 


is now Sales Manager of 


Plymouth Golf Ball Co. 


ET” 
cance Fess Wry 
HOOKS” 


FISH without rod, reel, pole or 
boat. Throw lines without 
hooks, catch fish with hooks. 
Four for $1 ppd. Automatic 
Power Fishing Line, 4735 W. 
National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BOLA TIE, a lariat design, 
is for sport shirts. Made of 
woven fabric with a non-slip 
keeper. Comes in garnet, blue, 
black and spruce. $2.50. Made 
by Hickok, sold at most stores. 


WORKBENCHES, full and 
junior sizes, made by American 
Toy & Furniture Co. Junior 
version has tool rack, drawer. 
vise, tools and project book. 
Check local ‘stores for models. 


This column is an editorial feature and does 


RING-BOWL can be played 
anywhere. Similar to regulation 
bowling, it is easy to learn. 
$5.45 at stores or ppd. Rinvic 
Products Inc., Dept. 112, 3901 
E. 26 St., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


OVER-PARKED? Parker 
alarm timer, for your pocket 
or desk, can alert you for any 
date. Wristwatch size, it clips 
on, $12.95. Parker Timer, 55 
KE, Washington, Chicago, Ill. 


SNO-GEL is ice that won't 
melt. Clean, safe, odorless, it 
solves “keep cold” problems on 
fishing, hunting, camping trips. 
$2.49. From the Cupples Co., 
401 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


not contain any paid advertisement 


Here is a selection of the most interesting items 


SPORT found on its monthly tour of the shops. Check 


up on this wide variety of gadgets and accessories 


ALL-PURPOSE fish knife fil- 
lets, skins, guts, scales and slits. 
Also has bottle opener. Over- 
all length 9 inches. $2.95 ppd. 
From Wonder Bar Shop, PO 
Box 425, Trenton, New Jersey. 


MATCHED woods and irons by 
Wilson Sporting Goods, K-28s 
feature the new rocket shaft, 
are designed to harmonize with 
every type of golf game. A 
complete set sells for $213.50. 


MAGIC SET has 110 easy-to- 
do tricks, including eight with 
boxed apparatus. With illus- 
trated instructions. $2.50 ppd. 
D. Robbins & Co., Dept. M, 127 
W. 17 St., New York 1], N.Y. 


WATER SKIS: do not splin- 
ter, don’t need repainting, have 
smooth surface with minimum 
of friction. Made of Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastic. Write Owens 
Corning, 16 E. 56 St, NYC, 


FOLD-AWAY sealed beam lan- 
tern has full swivel adjust- 
ment. From $4.95 to $7.95. 
(Prices do not include battery.) 
Lite Manufacturing Co., 4614 
Independence, Kansas City, Mo. 


MUSIC BOX pictures, made of 
solid piece of hand-rubbed 
hardwood, blonde or maple, Pull 
string, music box plays. $5.98 
plus postage. Teed Products, 
Dept. D-2, 300 W. 23 St.. NYC. 


ALL-IN-ONE 


COMBO... 


the golf club carrier you’ve 
dreamed about! ! 
FOR THE FIRST TIME... 


an All-in-One club carrier 
that combines the PORT- 
ABILITY of a golf bag 
with the conyenience 


of WHEELING. 


$3495 


engineered 
and built to 
last a life- 
time. 


weighs 
only 
9 lbs. 
BUD GEOGHEGAN, prominent pro in- 
ternationally known as the Ambassador 
of Golf, says: “The COMBO has every- 
thing—eliminates all the inconveniences 
of the old-fashioned cart and bag combi- 
nation—ideal for to-day’s golfer.” 


See your dealer or write 


COMBO-CART 


97 Chestnut St. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Bakingis oneof America’s highindustriesinwages. 
Nearly DEPRESSION-PROOF, Thorough basic home 6 
course lays sound foundation. If you have aptitude, write for 
FREE Booklot, ‘‘ Opportunities in Commercial Baking."* 


National Baking School, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1496,Chicago 14 


AMAZING NEW PSSKET RADIO 
Really Works—Small as a Pack of Cigarettes! 
7, NO TUBES, BATTERIES OR 


No investment, no experience 
needed. Just show magic cushion 
comfort to friends, neighbors, 
co-workers. Advance commissions 
to $4.00 a pair, plus Cash Bonus, 


Paid Vacation, $25.00 Reward Two- 


Offer. Outstanding values for Eyelet 
men, women, children. Money Hit With 
Back Rua ler Sie cree ny 
supplied without cost. Write ~ 
DAY for FREE new 84 page Cushioned 
catalog and full details. Comfort 


TANNERS SHOE CO., 481 BROCKTON, MASS. 


SELL Ca rds 5 


ristmas 


PRINTED WITH SENDER'S NAME 


Make $67.50 Right Away for 
Yourself, Your Church, or Club 
I send you everything you 
™\ need, free. Order Blanks, 
- complete, simple instruc- 
tions. And as samples... 
free of charge...Iinclude... 


28 Different CARDS—FREE! 


No charge now or ever. Just send name on postcard. 
Fresh, new exclusive designs in Religious, Humorous, Artis- 
tic, and Business Cards. People expect to pay lic to 25¢ each 
without name imprinted! You take orders at just about 3c 
each with name, No wonder friends flood you with orders and 
profits. I also send on approval, boxes of cards and pit wraps 
which you can sell right away! Big season now in full swing. 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 42-K, Chicago 7, Ill, 
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Canadian Football—Big League Or Bush? 
BIG LEAGUE! says Tex Coulter 


(Continued from page 26) 

We have one practice session a day 
that runs about an hour and a half. By 
the time the season gets under way, 
we're ready. One of my big gripes 
about the NFL was the two workouts 
a day. For a fellow my age (28) 
it was too much. We became over- 
trained. I know that during the 
season I was tired and lost much of 
my enthusiasm to play. They used to 
call the Giants “the tired old men.” 
We worked so hard in practice, we 
were bushed for league play. I’ve 
always thought that one of Paul 
Brown’s secrets of success was that 
he doesn’t overtrain the Cleveland 
Browns. From what I heard when I 
was in the NFL, he used to give his 
men a couple of days off every week 
and always eased up on his veterans, 
so they wouldn’t “leave their fight in 
the dressing room.” 

A couple of times during the season, 
the Alouettes played two games in a 
week, but I liked it. It wasn’t too 
rough, and it enabled me to get home 
to Dallas sooner. Practice day after 
day always took more out of me. Last 
season, we played 14 games in three 
months, which amounted to two or 
three extra games, 

Players in the Canadian League are 
forbidden to endorse products or give 
testimonials. But that really doesn’t 
take very much away from us. The 
average player in the NFL doesn’t get 
to make TV appearances or endorse 
products very often. In good years 
with the Giants, maybe I collected 
$200 in extras. 

During the season, we practice from 
6 p.m. until about 7:30 ae This 
allows the players, especially the Ca- 
nadians, to hold regular full-time, 
year~-around jobs if they want to. After 
last season, several fans offered me 
good off-season jobs in Montreal. Or 
IT eould have had a part-time job dur- 
ing the season, if I wanted. Some of 


the American players did. I didn’t 
take any work because I was doing 
some cartooning and writing, and 
studying art during my free time. 
Some of the other American fellows 
had a chance to continue their studies 
or work on their own. The point is 
that having our days free permitted 
us to spend the time gainfully. I do 
most of my art work with water- 
colors, but next season I plan to study 
oils and maybe work with a portrait 
artist. At home in Dallas, besides be- 
ing a commercial artist, I’ve been 
building some homes. The free time 
permits me to study up on construc- 
tion problems, too. 

Travel in Canada is much better 
for the player. The longest trip we 
made last year was to Hamilton, about 
300 miles away. It meant just one 
night away from home. The league 
carefully plans our schedules so we 
won't have to be away longer and can 
keep up with our jobs. In the NFL, 
trips to Green Bay or Chicago meant 
two and three nights on the road, not 
to mention the week-long excursions 
to the West Coast. The Alouettes 
travel mostly by plane (again to make 
it faster) and stop exclusively in first- 
rate hotels, some of which are supe- 
rior to those we used in the NFL. 
Because of our free time, we don’t 
have to eat with the club very often, 
but whenever we do, it is always a 
steak dinner. Our expense accounts 
are liberal. 

This season, Canadian football will 
be televised weekly throughout the 
United States. I think that once the 
American football fans get a chance to 
see it at first hand, they will like the 
game, It’s a good show. Just keep 
these few points in mind. A touch- 
down is called a major and counts 
five points. A field goal is three points, 
a point after touchdown one. A rouge 
(when your opponent fails to return 
a punt or kickoff from his end zone, 


which is 20 yards deep instead of ten) 
is also one point. No downfield block- 
ing is permitted ten yards past the 
scrimmage line and there is no block- 
ing anywhere on the field for the 
safety man returning a punt, He is 
strictly on his own. The only protec- 
tion he gets is from the rule that no 
opponent may be closer than five yards 
to him when he catches the ball. 

There are 12 men to a side, seven 
linemen and five backs. The extra 
back is a flying wing who is usually 
used as a flanker in the T-formation. 
There are two major leagues: The Big 
Four is made up of Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Hamilton, and the West- 
ern International Football Union con- 
sists of Regina, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Vancouver and Calgary. 

Although the Canadian stadiums are 
small, seating from 18,000 to 25,000, 
they are usually packed for the games. 
Because of smaller squads, more 
games and generally fewer expenses, 
the Canadian teams don’t need as big 
crowds as the NFL. Some pro teams 
in the U.S. have to average almost 
30,000 attendance per game just fo 
break even. 

In all my years in professional foot- 
ball, this season coming up is the first 
one I ever made plans for in advance. 
Usually, 'd be thinking about retiring, 
sometimes even announcing it, and 
then changing my mind just before 
league play began. One of my con- 
stant dislikes in those days was hav- 
ing to be away from my wife for those 
two months of training. But this 
season, I can honestly say that I have 
had no thoughts of retiring. I am in 
better shape this year than ever be- 
fore. I knew I was coming back. I 
have no concern about my salary or 
about getting an apartment for my 
family. That's being taken care of 
again. 

And I look forward to even better 
football in Canada. It’s that kind of a 
young and healthy sport, always im- 
proving, always expanding. It’s a good 
deal for the players and a real treat 
for the fan. I think it is big-league 
football operating the way it should. 


BUSH! says Bob Snyder 


(Continued from page 27) 
was a fairly successful attempt to 
straighten out a few young stars. 

Naturally, all the players I talked 
to were chiefly interested in money. 
How about those fabulous salaries? 
My answer was to tell them our scale 
at Calgary. 

“Frankie Albert,’ I said, 
$25,000 for one season with the Stam- 
peders on the strength of a reputa- 
tion built up in seven years with the 
San Francisco 49ers. John Henry 
Johnson from Arizona State at Tempe, 
and Johnny Bright got $10,000 each, 
That’s three of the eight Americans 
we were allowed by CRU rules. Of 
the other five, three got $6,500 each 
and two got $5,000 each.” 

One youngster at the East-West 
game, where I got in a word with 
Johnny Lattner and other Notre Dame 
seniors, was the first to mention taxes. 
He wanted to know if Canadian in- 
come taxes are lower than those in 
the U.S., and I admitted they are. But 
I had to remind him that unless he 
lived in Canada, he would pay just 
as much income tax as any NFL 
player. As soon as he came south after 
the season, Uncle Sam would collect 


“made 


the difference between what he paid 
up north and what he would have 
paid while playing in the U.S. 

“How about playing conditions?” 
fellows like Cotton Davis and Geor- 
gia’s Zeke Bratkowski wanted to 
know, 

The Canadian schedule is brutal. 
The teams regularly play twice a 
week—on Saturday and Monday 
nights—compared to the NFL’s once- 
a-week outings, A typical road week- 
end for us at Calgary was to travel 
about 500 miles to Regina for a Sat- 
urday game, travel about 500 miles 
after that for a Monday game at Win- 
nipeg, then travel about 1,000 miles 
back to Calgary. In all, we played 
Regina and Winnipeg five times each, 
Edmonton six times. 

I reminded all the youngsters who 
asked about conditions of their own 
tired feeling after just one game a 
week and told them it was common 
practice for a doctor to prescribe ben- 
zedrine tablets for some players be- 
fore a Monday game, the same way 
some students take them to keep alert 
during exams. This led to a press re- 
port in which I was misquoted as 
saying Canadian players all take dope. 


They do no such thing of course. 

The injury rate is a lot higher under 
this speed-up, although excellent 
medical care is provided. And as the 
injury rate goes up, the caliber of play 
goes down, not only from the stand- 
point of physical condition but from 
the coaching angle. After Monday’s 
game, the boys get a little rest Tues- 
day, then they have just three days to 
learn two new offenses and two new 
defenses for next week's pair of op- 
ponents. 

With just eight “imports” allowed 
each club after October 1, these stars 
are expected to go both ways, on 
offense and defense. I had to use John 
Henry Johnson so much, and he was 
uncannily lucky about avoiding in- 
jury, that I finally put him on the 
injury list to give him a rest. I listed 
him as just plain tired. 

Johnson, by the way, had reason 
to get tired. He was the fastest man 
on our squad, maybe the fastest player 
in Canada, and we always sent him 
down under Frankie Albert’s punts. 
On what is called an “on-side punt” 
up there, a member of the kicking 
team is allowed to catch the ball if 
he’s behind the line of scrimmage at 
the snap—and if he’s fast enough. 

Once, I remember, Johnson tore 
down under a 40-yard kick that fell 


a few feet ahead of him, bounced once 
before hitting him in the knee. 

“You shoulda caught that one,” I 
kidded him later. 

“T woulda caught it, coach,” he said, 
“but I lost time lookin’ back!” 

If American boys thought Calgary’s 
schedule was killing, their faces 
dropped farther when I described the 
tortuous grind George Trafton’s Win- 
nipeg outfit went through before los- 
ing the Grey Cup game to Hamilton. 
That’s the big game up north, equiva- 
lent to the NFL championship game. 
It’s held annually in Toronto before a 
annamty erowd of some 22,000. | 

To get the Grey Cup game, Winni- 
peg played two exhibitions, 16 league 
games, two playoff games with Regina 
on a total-point basis, a best-of-three 
series with Edmonton, and a game 
with the junior league champions. 
The Grey Cup outing, then, was the 
Blue Bombers’ 25th game in less than 
four months. 

The schedule isn’t the only rough 
thing about Canadian football, I told 
the lads who were wondering how 
they would make out up there. The 
rules do a pretty good job of making 
it a player’s nightmare. 

A regulation field is 15 yards wider 
and ten yards longer than in the U. 5. 
That's a lot more space to cover and, 
just incidentally, is the reason why 
Canadian stands must be built small 
and snugly around the field so that 
everybody can see the action. 

A team gets three downs, instead of 
four, to make its ten yards. The game 
is more wide open, but the blocking 
rule slows it down and leaves a back- 
field man on his own to be smeared 
quite frequently. No blocking is al- 
lowed by backs past the line of scrim- 
mage, although linemen may block 
ten yards out. 

No blocking at all is alowed on punt 
returns and pass interceptions, and no 
time-outs can be called except in the 
case of injuries. All in all, a pretty 
breakneck sport, you have to admit. 

Everywhere I went during my tour, 
I tried to impress our college stars 
that Canadian football, whatever it 
may develop into, is strictly second- 
rate at the moment. Compared to the 
classy and time-seasoned National 
Football League, the CRU is like a 
corner candy store matched against 
Gimbel’s. I told them their futures 
might depend on whether they lined 
up with the best or the second-best. 

And I was absolutely honest when 
I told them that in Western Canada, 
where I had my only chance to ob- 
serve, there were not more than 15 
American players good enough to win 
jobs in the NFL. These included Ed- 
monton’s Billy Vessels, Tom _ Stol- 
handske, Ed Crowder and Claude 
Arnold; Calgary’s John Henry John- 
son; Winnipeg’s Neil Armstrong, Dick 
Huffman, Billy Bye and Bud Grant; 
and Regina’s Stan Williams, Martin 
Ruby, Bobby Marlowe and Herb John- 
son. 

On the other side, I could mention 
only five Canadians with a chance to 
break into the American pro ranks. 
They were Calgary’s Pete Thodus, 
Edmonton’s Norman Kwong, Regina’s 
Harry Lampman, and Winnipeg’s 
Jerry James and Dean Bandiera. 

_ The Canadian schedule and game 
itself are the main drawbacks to a 
football career up north, During pre- 
season training, Americans have it 
somewhat easier than the Canadian 
players since most of the latter have 
daytime jobs that force the teams to 
start workouts at 6:30 in the evening. 


Sometimes the practice sessions and 
skull drills drag on until close to 
midnight. 

Americans thus have most of the 
day in which to play golf, see movies 
or baseball games, or simply loaf, 
while the Canadians rush right from 
their jobs to practice without even 
getting a good meal. 

An exception to this was Bob Mike, 
our Canadian guard on the Stam- 
peders. Bob, a native of Steubenville, 
Ohio, has made Canada his home and 
has a year-round job—if Calgary of- 
ficials would let him work at it. They 
insist, however, that he lay off pro- 
fessional wrestling during the football 
season. 

As far as living, traveling and en- 
tertainment accommodations are con- 
cerned, the American in Canada prob- 
ably won’t notice he’s away from 
home. My Americans at Calgary lived 
just as well and just as cheaply as the 
average economy-minded player in 
the NFL. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad has 
some of the finest trains in the world, 
and in all the large cities, it also op- 
erates some of the best hotels. We 
stayed at these whenever possible, 
and believe me, their steaks taste just 
as good and fill a hungry football 
player’s cavity as well as any Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or Statler steak. 

The point I want to stress most is 
that any really good U.S. prospect who 
hopes to have his playing career in 
Canada and then come back here for 
a coaching or business career is liable 
to be sadly disappointed. His reputa- 
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tion, friends, contacts — everything 
would be in Canada, not here. 

How many U.S. football fans know 
that Oklahoma’s great Billy Vessels, 
besides beating my Calgary team six 
times, won $1,000 as the most valuable 
player in Canada last year? Wouldn't 
that indicate that whatever pro repu- 
tation he hopes to attain in the States 
will have to be built up from the time 
he first plays here? 

During a year of coaching at the 
University of Toledo in 1950, I had a 
good-looking end named Jerry Palmer 
whom I advised to sign a contract with 
the Winnipeg team. That was the 
last I heard of him until Calgary 
played Winnipeg last year. He was 
lost as far as the U.S. was concerned. 
Even the Toledo papers haven't at- 
tempted to follow his career. 

I would say there are three classes 
of American football players who ac- 
tually should take a fling at the game 
across the line: 

1. College stars who want to become 
Canadians, play and possibly coach 
there, or go into business there. 

2. NFL players who feel they are 
slipping and want to extend their 
playing days a few years, or NFL 
players who have been cut from their 
squads. In many instances, these will 
have no trouble catching on in Canada. 

3. Fairly good college players who 
aren’t drafted by the NFL. 

But if a player wants to play in the 
Ba he’ll have to stick with the 
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The Exciting Yearbook For All 


SPORT FANS 


Here without doubt is the greatest sport 
book of the year. And this year the 
editors of Sporr Magazine have outdone 
themselves! Here in one convenient vol- 
ume you get all the outstanding moments 
of all sports for the year 1953. 

Also included in this wonderiul book 
are the individual and team accomplish 
ments in all the major sports—a feast of 
box scores, averages, and records of tre- 
mendous value. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions—a book you will treasure for years 
to come. This is a must-have book for 
every true sport fan. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


BASEBALL—Yoankees Win Fifth Straight » Mil- 
waukee Goes Crazy Over the Bravese Giants Are 
Flops of the Year « Dean, Simmons Make Hall of 
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Bobo's A Real Pro 


(Continued from page 21) . 
fellow artisans, but he isn’t inspired 
by the task at hand, He simply goes 
about it by way of making a living. 

The night he won the middleweight 
championship by beating Turpin in the 
Garden, Olson came apart at the emo- 
tional seams. He wept right in full 
view of the 18,000-odd customers, 
blood from his nose mingling with his 
tears as he stood in mid-ring, his right 
hand raised in victory. Why the 
waterworks? 

“T guess the excitement got me,” 
Bobo said. Nothing more. No apology 
for proving he had blood instead of ice 
water in his veins, nothing like that. 
He doesn’t permit such revelations in 
front of sportswriters. When he is 
alone, however, it is quite another 
story. 

He is, for example, a great retailer 
of stories, both naughty and nice. 
You’d never suspect this, knowing him 
as reporters get to know fighters, in 
the course of question and answer ses- 
sions. Actually, Olson would like to 
open up more when he is being inter- 
viewed, But he just isn’t capable of 
being loquacious. Alone, with friends, 
it is another matter. 

At one camp, down on the New 
Jersey seashore, where he trained for 
the title-winning bout with Turpin, 
Olson was asked if he owned a car. 

“I got a Cadillac,” he said. He dan- 
gled a pair of car keys as proof. 

“Don’t you leave the keys home in 
San Francisco so your wife can drive?” 

“When I don’t ride, the old lady 
don't ride,” Bobo said. 

This might serve to explain why 
Olson always dashes to the nearest 
airport, after a fight away from San 
Francisco, and takes the first plane to 
his wife, Dodo, and their four children, 
Carl, Jr., seven; Vincent Haywood, 
five; Brenda Lee, four; and Arthur 
Donald, ten months. 

One of Olson’s intimates was asked 
about this. “It’s nothing to do with the 
car,” he said. “Bobo just loves to be 
with his wife, It’s as simple as that. 
Other fighters win a good fight, they 


want to go out on the town. This 
fellow is a home guy when it comes to 
that. Guess that’s why he’s always in 
shape.” 

Actually, Olson is a difficult fighter 
to train. He has two trainers, Willie 
Wharton and Fred Bianchi, but both 
work under the direct supervision of 
Flaherty. The manager, who is six 
feet three inches tall and weighs about 
220 pounds, lumbers after Olson in the 
training camp and keeps a sharp eye 
on the fighter. 

“Training Olson,” Flaherty says, “is 
a very tricky thing. His mental atti- 
tude doesn’t vary much, but just one 
day too much work and he loses his 
edge. He isn’t a workhorse like so 
many other fighters.” 

Olson is a lazy gym fighter. He isn’t 
impressive even at his best in the gym. 
Two days before his bout with Gavi- 
lan, at his last workout, Olson was so 
unimpressive that the fight writers 
came away wondering just how he 
was going to take the measure of his 
Cuban adversary. They went along 
with Olson, in the main, because of 
his impressive record: 54 victories in 
60 bouts, 13 in a row. Moreover, they 
felt that the big man (Olson) could 
always take care of the smaller man 
(Gavilan), all things being equal. As 
it was, Olson wasn’t much bigger 
than Gavilan, 159% to 155. 

Olson's weight was perfect, as the 
outcome of the bout indicated. How- 
ever, he has been just as effective at 
a higher weight. He was 165 the night 
he whipped Tommy Harrison in ten 


- rounds in San Francisco in 1952. 


“Bobo was real good that night,” 
Flaherty recalled recently. “Remem- 
ber, Harrison weighed 175, I think, a 
real big light-heayyweight. You know, 
Harrison is a heavyweight now. Any- 
way, Bobo took real good care of him 
that night.” 

The matter was up for discussion 
because it has been suggested that 
Olson might well move up into the 
light-heavyweight, or 175-pound, class 
by way of uncovering new lodes. 
Neutrals have said he wouldn’t be big 
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enough—five feet eight inches ta: 

Moreover, they had put their finger: 
on Olson for an unenthusiastic per- 
formance against Garth Panter, a 
sturdy but inept target, in Butte, Mon- 
tana, a year and a half ago. Olson 
weighed 165 pounds against Panter, 
but couldn’t do much with the oppo- 
sition, although he won the decision. 

“Just one of them things,” Olson 
says, trying to explain away the Pan- 
ter fight. 

“We'll move in any direction,” Fla- 
herty says, “if the money is right. 
I'm full of ambition.” 

Of late, of course, Flaherty and/or 
Olson’s ambition has quickened in 
direct ratio with the large-type purses 
they have been receiving, Olson fop 
doing the fighting ana Pianervy ior 
doing the brainwork. However, neither 
has become rich in the process. 

“How much money has he saved?” 
Flaherty replies when he is asked 
about the fighter’s savings account. 
“Listen, we’ve made a lot of money 
recently, but you’re working for Uncle 
Sam these days. These are tough 
bracket days. The kid has got to give 
most of it away in taxes, and he’s got 
expenses.” 

Olson’s home in San Francisco is a 
modest place, He lives quietly, enter- 
taining infrequently and spending 
little on flashy clothes and such other 
baubles as money-winning fighters 
generally become attached to once 
they are on top. He paid a modest 
price for the hhome—“Ain’t telling, but 
it didn’t break me,” he says. 

However, there are four children 
to feed and care for. Additionally, 
Olson supports his mother, a Portu- 
gese-Hawaiian who married an Amer- 
ican soldier of Swedish descent in 
Honolulu. 

“Try to save under those condi- 
tions,” Flaherty says. 

Olson still has half a dozen good 
years of fist-fighting in front of him, 
He doesn’t get hurt in action and he 
conserves his energy in the training 
ring. In training, he stresses road- 
work, “I need legs for the way I fight,” 
he explains. He keeps his underpins in 
shape by running along sandy beaches 
whenever he can. For his two big 
bouts in Madison Square Garden, 
against Young and Turpin, he trained 
at the Jersey shore, at West End and 
Long Branch. The beach was acces- 
sible and Bobo came into the ring 
for these fights in fine running shape. 

In Chicago, the beaches along Lake 
Michigan were just as accessible. The 
last few days, before the fight, Olson 
got in some footwork running away 
from the myriad journalists who 
hounded him at every turn. ; 

“I hate mobs,” he finally exploded. 
“If I don’t get away I'll blow my top.” 

Finally, in desperation, he hid out 
from the newspapermen, but two 
oe Eh before the fight Flaherty called 
a fight man who had become friendly 
with Olson in New York and asked 
him to have dinner with the champion. 

“I thought he wanted to get away,” 
the one who had received the invita- 
tion said. 

“Only so he can relax,’ Flaherty 
explained. 

That night, at dinner, the guest ex- 
changed one joke after another with 
Olson. 

“You should have been there,” he 
said later. “The guy laughed at my 
jokes and at his own. Two different 
guys, the one you see in the ring and 
the one telling jokes. Just two dif- 
ferent guys, believe me.” 

— H— 


Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 7) 
can’t. I'll take Brooklyn any day. ’ll 
admit ’m a Brooklyn fan. But just 
figure it out. It all adds up to Flat- 
bush, . 
Warroad, Minn. GrorGe BERGLAND JR. 


I have just read the article, “Who 
Has Baseball's Best Outfield?” in July 
SPORT. 

The purpose of this letter is not to 
give my opinion of the best outfield 
in the majors but rather to criticize 
something, if I may, you said or im- 
plied in the above-mentioned article. 

You gave your opinion that Jim 
Piersall was the best fielding outfield- 
er. What basis do you have for it? 
He has had only one (1) good season 
in which he made some good catches 
and already you rated him over other 
men who have proven their ability 
over a number of years. I’m sure you 
gentlemen have enough sense ‘to real- 
ize that one year is not a good basis 
for comparison. 

Here’s an example: To quote your 
very words on page 14—“The best 
arm among today’s outfielders prob- 
ably belongs to Piersall, Boston’s 
fielding genius.” Then on page 85 of 
the same article, you say: “As a side- 
line spectator we pick Piersall as the 
best fielding outfielder.” Again, how 
can you say that? Just because an 
athlete can throw from right field to 
third base on a line that doesn’t mean 
he’s the best outfielder. You have to 
take into consideration how consistent 
he is. My opinion is that he couldn’t 
hold Dom DiMaggio’s glove. 

If Piersall had a few years under 
his belt and had consistently played 
as well as he did last year, I would 
agree with your reasoning. His was 
the only case you ventured to give an 
opinion on. Gentlemen, he is not that 
good. 

If you have been following the 
games recently you'll remember that 
Duke Snider made a game-saving 
catch against the Phillies in Philadel- 
phia in late May or early June. The 
bases were loaded with Phillies and 
Willie Jones was the batter. He hit a 
long drive towards the left-center- 
field wall. As soon as the ball was hit, 


Snider took off with his back to the 
plate. 


wall, and as he hit he made a back- 
handed catch, ending the game. Most 
of those who saw it said it was the 


greatest ever seen. Then for a play 


like that why isn’t Snider the best 

fielding outfielder in the business? ... 
DonaLp SCHULDMAN 

Keesler Air Force Base, Miss. 


Maybe Snider is. There are those 
on the staff of SPORT who think so. 


Author Al Hirshberg holds out for 


Jim Piersall and he stated his strong 
opinion in the article, 
Baseball’s Best Outfield?” 


RECOGNIZING POTTSTOWN 


I have been a steady reader of your 
magazine for a number of years and 
since it is the voice of the athletic 
world, I think you can help me. The 
following is in the interest of baseball 
fans all over this state and high school 
teams throughout the nation. 

Here in Pottstown, our high school 
baseball team has set a new national 
record for consecutive victories. 
Through the last four seasons the 
teams won 48 straight contests with- 
out a loss. Recently the string was 
broken but at the end of the season 
the squad had another streak going. 
On June 18 all players and coaches 
of the four teams journeyed to Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., for a ceremony that 
enshrined 
Fame the record of this accomplish- 
ment. The previous record was held 
by Baldwinville Academy of Baldwin- 
ville, N. Y. 

Another interesting feature is the 
fact that a member of the team which 
started the streak is now a baseball 
All-America at Duquesne. He is none 
other than Dick Ricketts. A pair of 
major leaguers who are also PHS 
alumni are Bobby and Wilmer Shantz. 

Iam speaking for everyone in Potts- 
town in asking for some sort of recog- 
nition from your magazine. 
Pottstown, Pa. GorDON GRIFFITHS 

—a— 


police find the fugitive 
criminal named and described on the “True 
Detective Mysteries” radio program every 
Sunday afternoon, 


$1,000.00 REWARD 


. . is offered for information leading te 
the arrest of any one of these criminals. 
Hear the details about this $1,000.00 reward 
on “True Detective Mysteries”. 


TRUE DETECTIVE MYSTERIES 


Every Sunday Afternoon on Mutual Stations 


Be sure to read the double length feature “The Restless Corpse” —an 
exciting headline case—in Sept. TRUE DETECTIVE at newsstands now. 


As he got near the wall he 
jumped, catching his spikes in the 


“Who Has 


in the Baseball Hall of 
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 Price-Smashing Bargain 


And Free Gift Offer! 


Sensational bargain for Sport fans. You ; 
get Fabulous 4-Color Photos Free with 1 
this offer. Act now and you'll receive | 
17 exciting months of Sport for only $3. - 
That means you save $1.25 under the § 
regular price, And for your prompt ac 4 
lion—right now with this offer—we’ll # 
send you the outstanding All-Star Port- 
folio as a gift. 


Imagine! Ten large 5” x 7” photographs § 
of your favorite sport stars, printed ont 
heayy lusterkote paper in 4 brilliant : 
colors, ready for framing or pinning up ! 
in your room, You'll be the envy of your 4 
friends with these terrific photographs, } 
because they can’t be bought anywhere # 
at any price, Yet you get them free when 4 
you take advantage of SPORT'S price- } 
smashing subscriber bargain that saves ® 
you cash on the regular price. Supply of 1 
colorful pictures is limited, so clip cou- # 
pon and mail today, 


=== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY === 


SPORT, Dept. 9-54 
1 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Yes! Rush my FREE All-Star Portfolio, and 
send |7 months of SPORT for only $3. 


C1 I enclose $3 
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Wake Up 
To More Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due toslowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backache—feel miserable. Minor bladder 
irritations due to cold or wrong diet may cause 
getting up nights or frequent passages, 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
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ls Turley The New Feller? 


(Continued from page 11) 
near as fast as Turley, That’s sure.” 


“You're right, Clint,’ Waitkus 
agreed. “Turley is faster than 
Roberts.” 


“You bet I'm right,” Courtney said 
smugly. “This kid Turley is the fast- 
est guy I ever caught. And don’t for- 
get I caught Satchel Paige the past 
two years, and Allie Reynolds and 
Joe Page when I was with the 
Yankees. Those three guys could 
really hum that ball. But Turley 
throws it clear out of sight. They say 
Bob Feller and Lefty Grove were 
faster. If that’s so, I don’t see how 
anyone ever got a hit off 'em.” 

While Waitkus and Courtney spoke, 
Turley ®@ntered the clubhouse and 
headed for his locker between them. 

“We were just raking you over the 
coals,” Waitkus told him. 

Turley, a round-faced, boyish-look- 
ing 23-year-old with an ample shock 
of bushy brown hair, smiled. “I hope 
I didn’t come out too bad,” he said. 

“Nope,” Waitkus assured him. “I 
was just saying how much you remind 
me of Robin Roberts. Have you ever 
seen him pitch?” 

“Never have,” Bob replied, “but 
I’ve heard a lot about his control and 
. sure wish I could borrow some of 
i pe? 

“Brother, when you get his control 
to go along with your fast ball,” 
Waitkus said, “a lot ‘of hitters in this 
league will suddenly decide it’s high 
time they retired.” 

With less than one full season in 
the big leagues behind him, right- 
handed Robert Lee Turley already is 
being called “The New Bob Feller” 
and “The American League’s Robin 
Roberts.” Instead of being impressed 
by such lavish comparisons, the 
modest six-foot three-inch, 205-pound 
Oriole ace tends to be embarrassed 
by them. He even feels somewhat un- 
comfortable when he is referred to as 
“Bullet Bob,” a designation which 
once was Feller’s exclusive trade- 
mark, 

“Actually, I don’t pay any attention 
to all those comparisons,” he says. “If 
T did, I might have trouble getting a 
hat to fit my head. The way I see it, 
every man on the ball club is just 
as important as I am. I'll still feel the 
same way even if I’m lucky enough 
to win 20 games.” 

With some big-leaguers an air of 
modesty is an out-and-out fraud, but 
with Bob it comes as naturally as his 
blazing fast ball. Whether he likes it 
or not, however, the blue-eyed, broad- 
shouldered Turley is bound to be com- 
pared more and more with some of 
the great pitching names of the past 
and present, He is one of the few 
pitchers around today who excites 
the fans with his very first pitch. 

“Bob has the same smooth, easy 
wind-up that Roberts has,” points out 
Harry (The Cat) Brecheen, the 
Orioles’ pitchmmg coach and Turley’s 
roommate. “Notice him the next time. 
He gets the sigm, pumps his arms, and 
zoom—that bali is by the hitter before 
he knows it.” 

Most American League batters ad- 
mit that Turley’s fast ball is little 
more than a fuzzy blur. 

Ferris Fain of the White Sox once 
asked Oriole catcher Ray Murray, 
“What do you guys use to hold him, 
lightning rods? 

On another occasion, after Bob 


had fanned Dave Philley, the Cleve- 
land outfielder said to Courtney, ‘“‘He 
must have a sore arm today. I tipped 
that second pitch.” 

Minnie Minoso of the White Sox 
has no great love for Turley’s fast 
ball, either. “Why you no throw 
change-up once in awhile?” he asked 
Bob after striking out twice against 
him in one game. “Fas’ ball, fas’ ball, 
fas’ ball. Give me beeg pain. Next 
time throw me change-up once, 
hokay?” 

Strikeouts are an old story with 
Turley although he insists he doesn’t 
go out of his way to try for them, 
Pitching for Aberdeen in 1949, he 
led the Northern League with 205 
strikeouts. Two years later, when he 
was with San Antonio of the Texas 
League, he struck out 22 Tulsa batters 
in a single game. He fanned 17 hitters 
in one game while picning in the 
Puerto Rican Winter League last De- 
cember, and in his second start for 
the Orioles this season, he approached 
Feller’s all-time record of 18 strike- 
outs in a single game by getting 14 
Indians. 

Turley is far more concerned with 
improving his control and his curve 
ball than adding strikeouts to his list. 
Faulty control cost Bob a ball game 
against the Yankees last May 5 and 
he hasn’t forgotten it. Turley had 
held the Yankees hitless for four and 
one-third innings but then issued 
three walks to fill the bases. Ed Lopat 
squeezed home a run with a perfect 
sacrifice bunt, and after Hank Bauer 

eWalked to fill the bases again, Joe 
Collins tripled to drive in three more 
runs. So, although the Yankees got 
only two hits that afternoon, they beat 
Turley, 4-1. 

“Sure, it’s tough to lose ball games 
like that, but it was my own fault,” 
Turley says. “I know my control isn’t 
too good and my curve ball could be 
a lot better, too, so I just keep work- 
ing on them. What I need more than 
anything else now is experience.” 

In seeking to add to his experience, 
it was typical of Turley that he should 
go to the “master” of them all, Bob 
Feller. 

“When we played Cleveland an ex- 
hibition game in Tucson, Arizona, 


this spring,’ Turley recalls, “I went 
over to talk with Bob about my curve 


uP 
The new and old Bullet Bob. Feller gave 
Turley tips on improying his curve ball. 


eu He was row Dice ape Peon cts 
thing I liked about him was that he 
didn’t act like he was doing me a big 
favor, although he actually was” 

FeNer had a first-hand opportunity 
to compare his once-famed fast ball 
with Turley’s in a night game at Balti- 
more last April 21. That was the night 
Turley struck out 14 Indians and had 
a no-hitter going for eight and one- 
third innings. Then, with 43,383 rabid 
Oriole fans urging him on, the new 
Bullet Bob got two strikes on Al 
Rosen but made the next pitch a little 
too good. Rosen slapped it for a clean 
single that ended the no-hitter. Larry 
Doby, the next batter, smashed a home 
run that won the game, 2-1. 

Later, in the Cleveland clubhouse, 
both Rosen and Doby talked more 
about Turley than about their two 
timely hits. “You can hardly touch 
him now,” Rosen said, “I hate to think 
what he’ll be like in another year or 
two.” 

Feller came away equally im- 
pressed, “That boy sure can pump 
that ball like no one else in this 
league,” he said. “Good as he is, 
though, I wasn’t worried about him 
breaking my strikeout record because 
he had too much going against him 
after the seventh inning. First of all, 
he was working on a no-hitter and he 
had to try to get our hitters out the 
best way he could. The fact that he 
had only a one-run lead also meant 
that he couldn’t concentrate on strike- 
outs too much,” 

Understandably, Feller refused to 
be pinned down on the key question: 
Do you think Turley is faster than 
you were in your prime? 

“That's a tough one for me to an- 
swer,” Feller said. “I'll say this much, 
though. I haven’t seen anyone around 
who is any faster than him. But he'll 
have to develop his curve some more,” 

Turley’s despair over dropping that 
game to Cleveland was far more acute 
than his disappointment over losing a 
no-hitter. 

*“No-hitters don’t interest me at all,” 
he says, “and I wouldn’t have minded 
seeing that one ruined if we could’ve 
only beaten the Indians. Generally, 
I’m not very good company after I 
lose a ball game. I don’t like to talk 
about it and prefer to be alone, But 
when I wake up the next morning, 
it’s all over with. There’s no use 
moaning about a defeat. I prefer to 
look on the brighter side of things.” 

If the easy-going, even-tempered 
Turley were the brooding type, he’d 
have enough fodder to keep him 
sulking for the next six months. Last 
fall, for example, he compiled an un- 
imposing 2-6 record with the St. Louis 
Browns after joining them upon his 
discharge from the Army in August. 
Three of those six setbacks, however, 
were by one-run margins. . 

Hurling for San Juan in Puerto Rico 
last winter, Bob was given a couple 
of nicknames by the natives: “Smoke- 
in-the-Eye,” for his blinding speed, 
and “Bad-Fortune-Robert,” for his 
incredible hard luck. On the surface, 
his 8-10 record with San Juan appears 
to be disappointing for a young man 
whom Casey Stengel labels “the 
greatest pitching attraction in the 
game today.” In the last six games he 
pitched for San Juan, his teammates 
provided him with a sum total of one 
run! 

“The fellows on my club were in a 
little slump, I guess,” Bob says philo- 
sophically. “In those last six games 
I worked, I got licked 1-0, 1-0, 2-0, 


2-0, 2-1, and 2-0 in the playoffs.” 

Oriole hitters made Turley feel 
right at home at the start of this sea- 
son. In the first five games he worked 
for Baltimore his batters supplied 
him with a total of ten runs, an aver- 
age of two a game, while he was limit- 
ing the opposition to a total of nine 
runs. 

Manager Jimmie Dykes is at a loss 
to explain why his players seldom 
furnish Bob with many runs. “Maybe 
it’s psychological," Dykes says. “When 
Turley goes out there to pitch for us, 
the rest of the players are confident 
that the other club isn’t going to get 
a lot of runs. So maybe they feel that 
a run or two may be enough for Bob 
to win with. It works out that way for 
several top-notch pitchers. I remem- 
ber days when Grove would starve for 
a run, too.” 

Wittingly or not, Dykes also con- 
tributes to the extreme confidence ex- 
perienced by the Orioles whenever 
Turley is scheduled to pitch. Prior 
to one such game, Dykes gathered his 
players around him in the clubhouse 
and said: “Okay, men, I guess you 
all know Turley is pitching today. 
That means you infielders and out- 
fielders won’t have to worry much 
about ‘shading’ the hitters, because 
Dabedyee gonna pull the ball against 
him.” 

Despite the tremendous confidence 
vested in him by his teammates, Tur- 
ley isn’t too proud to call on them 
when he feels he needs some assist- 
ance. Before pitching a game, he’s 
likely to walk over to some veteran 
on the club, like third-baseman Vern 
Stephens, and say, “I’d appreciate it 
if you’d kind of keep an eye on me 
this afternoon. Slow me up if you 
think I’m working too fast or if I 
start getting wild.” 

“Turley is a kid who listens to 
everything you tell him,’ Stephens 
says. “He doesn’t have a wise-guy, 
know-it-all attitude, and if you watch 
him, you'll notice he gives plenty of 
thought to every pitch he makes.” 

When Turley came out of the Army, 
he reported promptly to Marty 
Marion, who was managing the 
Browns. Bob had pitched one game 
for St. Louis at the tail-end of 1951 
and had lost to the White Sox, 5-3. 

‘T had heard a lot about this Tur- 
ley while he was in the Army,” 
Marion says, “but frankly, I never ex- 
pected him to be as fast as he was. 
When I saw him pitch for the first 
time I could've swore I was looking 
at Robin Roberts out there. He had 
that same fluid wind-up that Roberts 
has and he didn’t lock himself in a 
knot after throwing the ball.” 

Bob Turley was a_ second-string 
pitcher with the East St. Louis, Illin- 
ois, high school team in 1948 when he 
read that the Yankees were holding 
a tryout camp in nearby Maryville, 
Illinois. So he and his uncle Ralph, 
who was two years older and a 
righthanded pitcher, also decided to 
try their luck. 

“The Yankee people liked us both,” 
Turley says, “but they wanted us to go 
to another tryout camp in Missouri, 
My uncle and I didn’t want to go 
bumming. around from one camp to 
another, so we went back home.” 

On the following day, the Yankees 
were frantic. They were missing one 
promising pitching prospect and all 
they knew about him was that his 
name was Turley, he was right- 
handed and he lived in East St. Louis, 
Tlinois. 

Quickly they dialed information 


and asked for the phone number of a 
Turley living in East St. Louis. There 
was only one Turley in the telephone 
directory and it happened to be the 
same uncle who had gone with Bob 
for the tryout. 

‘Hello, is this Turley?” a Yankee 
official inquired over the phone. 

“That's right, it is,’’ Ralph Turley 
answered truthfully. 

“You're a righthanded pitcher, 
aren’t you?” 

“Yes, | am.” 

“You were in our tryout camp yes- 
terday, weren't you?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Well, don’t sign with anyone. We'll 
be over to see you tomorrow.” 

So although the Yankees actually 
wanted Bob Turley, they signed Ralph 
Turley. A scout who had never seen 
either of the Turleys completed the 
negotiations. Ralph was sent to 
Marion, [linois, of the Class D Illinois 
State League. He lasted three weeks 
and was released, 

Shortly afterward, Ed Kurlbaum, 
a part-time scout for the Browns, 
brought Bob to Sportsman’s Park for 
a tryout on the recommendation of 
Howard Dart, manager of East St. 
Louis’ American Legion team. Turley 
threw ten minutes to ex-Brownie 
eatcher Joe Schultz and was impres- 
sive enough to rate a $600 bonus and 
a contract with Belleville, Illinois, in 
the same league the Yankees had sent 
his uncle Ralph. 

Bill DeWitt, then vice-president and 
general manager of the Browns and 
now assistant general manager of the 
Yankees, recalls that the Belleville 
manager was reluctant to pitch Bob 
even though he was repeatedly or- 
dered to do so, 

“Finally,” DeWitt says, “I called the 
manager on the phone and asked him 
why he wasn’t using Turley, 

““Oh,’ he said, ‘we know that kid. 
He was just a second-string pitcher on 
the East St. Louis high school team.’ 

“T asked the manager if he liked 
working for us. He said yes. So I told 
him if he wanted to keep working for 
us, he’d better pitch Turley and do it 
quickly.” 

Turley’s first professional assign- 
ment was against Mattoon (Illinois). 
He struck out ten men, hurled a three- 
hitter and won easily. From there on, 
he was on his way and he chalked up 
a 9-3 record for the year. 

In 1949, the year he led the Northern 
League in strikeouts, he won 21 games 
and lost only five for Aberdeen and 
added two more triumphs in the play- 
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LL.B. DEGREE 


LaSalle’s famous Law Library—used as refer- 
ence in many Law libraries and Law offices— 
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MY GRAY HAIR IS NATURAL 
LOOKING AGAIN says 


JAN GARBER, 
Idol of the Airlanes 


“No matter what color your hair 
was (black, red, brown, blonde) 
before it turned gray, ‘POP SE- 
CRET gives gray hair youthful, 
natural looking color!" says Jan 
Garber, famous di 
leader, “I noticed results after 

just a few applications. And TOP SECRET is easy to 
use—doesn't stain the hands or scalp. I look years 
younger, TOP SECRET is the only hair dressing I use. 
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———= stitched ‘Roll Away’ peak, built-up front, True Major League 
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* nation. Tell us team you want also specify head size when ordering, 
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GENUINE INSIGNIA BIG LEAGU SHIRTS 


GIVEN! One shirt FREE with every 5 you buy! You get a BIG 2-Color Authentic Insignia 
of your favorite Team on fine, full-cut combed yarn T-Shirt. Wear ‘em, wash ‘em over and 
over again—the color-fast insignias on these rugged shirts won't ever run! Boys or Girls 
T-Shirts only $1.29 each: Small, 10; Med. 12; Large, 14. Men's sizes—$I.39 ea. Buy 5— 
Get one T-Shirt FREE! Order from Major League NOW. 


MAJOR LEAGUE SUPPLIERS, 58 £. 11th St., Dept. SP-9, New York, N.Y. 
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HERE COMES 


Midtiud/ 


EVERAL years ago, before World War I, there flashed across California 

tracks a horse whose name became synonymous with courage and determi- 
nation and who earned a unique place in the hearts of West Coast racing 
fans. The horse was Malicious, a distance-running son of the renowned sire 
Omar Khayyam. At Santa Anita the announcer’s ery: “Here comes Malicious!” 
was the signal for an outburst of cheers and applause usually accorded only 
the greatest thoroughbreds. 

Bred by the Le Mar Stock Farm from the mare Ridicule by Black Jester. 
Malicious was appropriately named. He was a big horse but was awkward 
in his youth and didn’t gain a victory until he was four, despite six races as 
a two-year-old and 11 trips to the post as a three-year-old. 

It was only in his later years, when he was past the age at which a horse 
normally races, that Malicious found himself and his peculiar niche in 
American turf history. He preferred the two-mile route, while most thorough- 
breds are at their best at a mile or a mile and a quarter. 

Malicious was a stayer. He had heart. In the early going he’d be deep in 
the pack, for he had no great speed to flash to the front and remain there. 
But he wouldn’t quit, and when the other horses tired at the mile-and-a-half 
mark, Malicious would make his play. He’d edge past one opponent, then 
another, slowly, methodically and his steady, maintained pace as the field 
slackened its stride made it appear as though the big grey had concealed a 
great surge of power. And as the crowd recognized his form and his colors, 
a swelling roar would break across the infield like a giant wave. “Here comes 
Malicious!” = 

On the final day of the 1938 racing season, they paraded the champs at 
Santa Anita so the fans could cheer their favorites. Galley Slave, a popular 
two-year-old, was warmly greeted as was Stagehand, one of the nation’s top 
three-year-olds. Then they brought out the great Seabiscuit, whose brilliant 
match race victory over War Admiral has earned him an honored place in U.S. 
turf history, and the applause rang out as befits a real champion. And finally 
Malicious came past the grandstand and the emotional dams burst, for here 
was the fans’ horse, the “common man” of the turf, who never let the guy in 
the street down. This was no fancy stake-race star. This was no high-priced 
Eastern import. This was Malicious. No horse ever received a more sincere 
ovation. 

Malicious made the last start of his amazing career as a 13-year-old at the 
Caliente track in 1940. It was a cheap allowance race with neither large purse 
nor acclaim for the winner. But to the Old Boy there was only one way 
to run and that was all the way, with everything he had. 

He came from last place in a large field, and using all the strength in an 
aging body was straining at the winner’s neck as they crossed the finish 
line. The chart of that race sums up Malicious’ great story. “Far out of con- 
tention, he closed an immense gap and was getting to the winner,” it read. 
The winner here was Time. Malicious’ legs were gone but his heart was as 
big as it always was. —Jor Hirscu 


UP 


The popular Malicious 
raced as a 13-year-old in 
1940. Mickey Rooney 
(tvith cup) helped honor 


him at a farewell party. 


offs. Then came an 11-14 record with 
Wichita of the Western League and 
in 1951, a 20-8 showing with San 
Antonio of the Texas League. 

It was at the end of 1951, three and 
a half seasons after he had first tried 
out with them, that Turley was 
brought up by the Browns. But he 
didn’t stay around long. Tapped by 
Uncle Sam that winter, Bob went into 
the Army and was stationed at Brooke 
Army Medical Center at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, for most of his hitch. 
He was a member of the same post 
team as Brooklyn pitcher Don New- 
combe and claims he learned quite a 
bit by watching him. 

Turley has spurted into major- 
league prominence so quickly that two 
Illinois cities claim him as their own. 
One is Troy (pop, 1,200), and the other 
is East St. Louis (pop. 86,000). Bob, 
who was born in Troy but moved with 
his parents to East St. Louis when he 
was only two months old, thinks his 
native city is proudest of him. 

“When our club came through Troy 
last spring,” he smiles, “the people in 
the city made it Bob Turley Day and 
let the kids off from school.” 

There was also a civic proclamation 
with a promise that a similar Bob 
Turley Day would be celebrated an- 
nually on the same date. 

Bob’s folks were divorced when he 
was a youngster and his mother 
married Cecil T. Hale of Troy. Now, 
his mother, stepfather and father are 
among his biggest rooters. 

His No. 1 rooter, however, is the 
former Dollie Weaver, whom he met 
and married in San Antonio in 1951, 
“My wife never misses a game,” Tur- 
ley says. “She never criticizes me 
about my pitching, but she’s always 
after me about my hitting.” 

The Yankees, who missed the boat 
the first time on Turley six years ago, 
made several overtures for his ser- 
vices the past winter and spring but 
the Orioles never even thought of 
letting him go. 

“Tf we trade Turley,’ Dykes said, 
“we might as well leave Baltimore.” 

Bob, himself, apparently nurses no 
secret longing to move to another, 
more successful club. 

“I'm perfectly satisfied where I am 
now,” he says. “I have no complaints. 
Both the Browns and the Orioles al- 
ways treated me wonderfully. I’d like 
to repay them for giving me a 
chance.” 

Because he comes from a relatively 
small town, Turley admits he doesn’t 
care much for the big cities through- 
out the league. After a ball game on 
the road, he may wander into a 
movie, but more often he’ll bring a 
sandwich up to his hotel room and 
relax with his favorite kind of read- 
ing, “western stories or SPORT Mag- 
azine.” 

“He’s a wonderful fellow to bunk 
with,” says Brecheen, his roomie. “He 
never stays out late, doesn’t make any 
noise or kick about anything.” 

Although he is something of a 
“loner,” Turley, according to the 
Orioles, “is the kind of guy who'll 
give you the shirt off his back.” He 
proved it this spring to veteran Vern 
Bickford, who had been acquired from 
Milwaukee. Bickford, since released 
by Baltimore, claimed he had a senti- 
mental attachment for No. 24 and 
although Turley was wearing it, he 
gave the uniform number to Bickford. 

From the mound, though, you can 
bet that the only thing Bullet Bob 
will give the hitters is a hard time. 

—i— 


Bear Bryant Is Asking For It! 


(Continued from page 17) 
new job with typical enthusiasm. 

He admits the road will be rocky 
but he declares his optimism that it 
will not remain that way. “I never 
went into a game,” he said, “that I 
didn’t think we could win.” 

And Bryant insists there is no sound 
reason for the dearth of top athletes 
at A&M. “There are more good foot- 
ball players in Texas than in any 
state I’ve ever been in,” he said. “lve 
never been in the midst of so many 
good players—or so much competi- 
tion for them!” 

The competition which Bryant is 
furnishing in the hectic hunt for high 
school prospects already has added 
frowns to the foreheads of his rivals 
in the Southwest Conference. Bryant's 
reputation for hot-and-heavy recruit- 
ing, and one spectacular result thereof, 
have already stirred up some grum- 
bling. Within a month after taking 
over, he landed one of the most 
sought-after schoolboy athletes in 
the nation, tailback Kenneth Hall of 
Sugar Land, Texas. 

And while the enemy is worrying 
about more Bryant recruiting sorties, 
followers of the Texas Aggies are 
smiling broadly. They seem to sense 
a return to the days of the Cadets’ 
greatness, when Jarrin’ John Kim- 
brough was fullbacking the Aggies 
into national and conference titles 
and post-season bowl games. 

The last time the Aggies won an 
undisputed conference championship 
was in 1941, under coach Homer Nor- 
ton. Since then, they have won only 
21 of 70 conference games. In 1948, 
they failed to win a game. In '49, they 
won only one. Last season, they won 
four and lost five and tied one. 

Now, after the long string of fail- 
ures, the restless alumni look to 
Bryant to pull them out of the morass 
of gridiron despair. 

Bryant is ready and eager for the 
job. He went into it with his eyes 
open but he already has experienced 
one tremendous shock, which illus- 
trates the size of his problem. He 
knew that the Aggies would not be 
strong this fall but he believed that 
he could develop enough freshmen— 
the players who will be sophomores 
in September—to form the nucleus 
of a team which would start the school 
on its way up again. 

But he was astounded and deeply 
disappointed to find that the number 
of freshmen who bore the potential 
of becoming varsity players right 
away could be counted on one hand— 


HOW WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


Answer: 


(Bill Stewart, National League um- 
pire): “It looks very confusing, but 
it really is quite simple. To begin 
with. the batter, with one out and 
runners on first and second, auto- 
matically was oat on three strikes. 
He had no business running to first. 
When the runner going to third over- 
slid the base and was tagged, he 
made the third out.” 


QUESTION ON PAGE 70 


and without using the thumb. None of 
the candidates was considered ade- 
quate to run the team at quarterback. 

A&M hired Bryant away from the 
University of Kentucky, where he 
operated under one of the most re- 
warding contracts in college football. 
It called for 12 years of service at an 
estimated $17,500 per year. The con- 
tract still had nine seasons to run 
when Bryant suddenly resigned to 
go to A&M, leaving a tidal wave of 
indignation behind him. 

Bryant was a smashing success at 
Kentucky. Just a short time before 
he hastily departed for Texas, he had 
taken a mediocre Kentucky squad and 
built it, game by game, into a team 
which eventually finished the 53 sea- 
son with a 7-2-1 record. Some South- 
eastern Conference observers said that 
at the end of the campaign, it was the 
best team in the league. 

Why would a man surrender a 
sinecure at Kentucky in exchange for 
a task which scores of his colleagues 
believe to be impossible to handle 
successfully? 

Bear Bryant is a brilliant, ambi- 
tious man. Restless, tireless and pos- 
sessed of an almost abnormal amount 
of determination, he constantly seeks 
new challenges which will enable him 
to pit his brains and his organiza- 
tional ability against those of other 
men. At Kentucky, Bryant appeared 
doomed to play second fiddle to the 
often pompous, generally disliked, but 
eminently successful baron of basket- 
ball, Adolph Rupp. So far as is known, 
Bryant and Rupp had no collisions of 
temperament, no violent disagree- 
ments 

But to Bryant, it was disheartening 
to realize that no matter how great 
his own achievements were in foot- 
ball, Kentucky probably would al- 
ways be known as “a_ basketball 
school,” 

Bryant used to refer to the situa- 
tion frequently, in joking fashion, but 
his hearers always suspected there 
was more seriousness than humor in 
what he said. 

Once, after both Bryant and Rupp 
had enjoyed successful seasons, Bry- 
ant said: “They gave Rupp an auto- 
mobile. All they gave me was a cig- 
arette lighter.” 

Plainly, it galled Bryant that Rupp 
always was in the forefront at the 
University. of Kentucky. It was in- 
evitable that sooner or later, either 
Bryant or Rupp would have to leave. 
And the man to go would have to be 
Bryant, because Rupp was in too solid. 

The fact that Kentucky’s athletic 
department was in a heavy shadow 
because of the basketball scandals and 
was likely to be watched closely by 
the NCAA was also disliked by 
Bryant. Football at Kentucky had 
been under investigation in the past— 
once, the NCAA considered 17 com- 
plaints about the school’s recruiting 
methods in football. 

Possibly trying to compensate for 
these embarrassing conditions, Bryant 
announced after the 1952 Cotton Bowl 
football game in Dallas (where his 
team upset favored TCU) that in the 
future out-of-state recruiting would 
be abandoned. Not more than five 
football scholarships would go to non- 
Kentuckians, he said, and even those 
five players would not be recruited; 
out-of-state players would have to 


GOOD NEWS 
FOR MEN OVER 40 


Who Are Frequently Tired—Worn Out— 
Suffer Aches, Pains, Urinary 
Trouble, Loss of Vitality. 


It may surprise you to know that 
many symptoms of old age are caused 
by simple glandular inflammation. Karly 
treatment can prevent more serious 
complications and permanent disability. 
You may learn that peace of mind, a 
liking for people, a zest of living, physi- 
eal vigor can still be yours for many 
years. The Kansas City Clinie has just 
published a very informative booklet 
which may save you years of suffering 
as well as add years to your life. Write 
for your FREE copy today. Just send 
name and address to: Dept. A-16, The 
Kansas City Clinic, 920 Oak St., Kansas 
City, 6, Mo. 


40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 


ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home. Free map and booklet. Write to 


AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 


7321 Beverly Bivd, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


NEW, NATURAL LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL PLATE 
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RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 
NOW there is a new modern Non-Surgical treatment 
that permanently corrects rupture. These Non-Sur- 

1 treatments are so certain, that a Lifetime Certi- 
cate of Assurance is given. Write today for our New 
FREE Book that gives facts that may save you pain- 
ful and expensive surgery, and tells how non-surgi- 
cally you may again work, live, play and love and en- 
joy life in the manner you desire. There is no obligation. 
Excelsior Hernia Clinic Dept3205, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


SHORTHAND !8 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 

words per minute. No symbols, no 

machines; uses ABC's, Easiest to learn, 

write and transcribe. Low cost, 250,000 

taught by_mail. For business and Civil 

Service. Typing available. 3ist year. 
ent. 


Write for FREE booklet to: 
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HANDS TIED? 


\9) —because you lack a 


HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


e You can qualify for an American School 
Diploma in spare time at home! If you have 
left school, write or mail coupon for FREE 
booklet that tells how. No obligation of any 
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apply for one of th-ir own volition. 

At the time, Bryant still had a large 
pool of non-state players available. 
But eventually, his supply would run 
out. Whether Kentucky could field 
consistent winners with home-grown 
beef was problematical. 

Without saying anything to any- 
body, Bryant kept his eyes and ears 
open to job opportunities at other 
major schools. 

He always had liked the Southwest 
Conference and the men who ran 
its athletic departments and coached 
its football teams. Bryant had sincere 
admiration for men like athletic di- 
rector Matty Bell at SMU, his former 
Navy associate; L. R. (Dutch) Meyer, 
TCU athletic director, and Jess Neely, 
the athletic director and football] coach 
at Rice, 

Bell, for example, had taught Bry- 
ant a valuable lesson during the 1949 
season, when SMU beat Bryant's Ken- 
tucky team at Dallas, 20-7, Immedi- 
ately after the game, Bryant got off 
his chest some uncomplimentary re- 
marks about the officiating, 

That night, he was a dinner guest 
of Bell’s. A newspaperman telephoned 
Bell’s home to get the SMU coach's 
reaction to Bryant's blast at the of- 
ficials. 

“Wasn't anything wrong with the 
officiating,” Bell barked. “Bear ought 
to have better sense than to pop off 
like that.” 

Bryant, hearing every word, 
blushed in deep embarrassment. He 
never has criticized an official since 
that time, at least not in public or 
within earshot of a reporter. 

Bryant liked the friendly relations 
which exist between Southwest Con- 
ference coaches. Considering the fact 
that they all are deadly rivals in the 
fall, the football professors get along 
remarkably well. 

The Southwest Conference’s annual 
round-robin schedule also appealed 
to Bryant. With each of the seven 
teams playing every other team, a 
true test of coaching ability resulted 
and a true champion emerged, 

So when Texas A&M approached 
Bear Bryant, he was in a receptive 
mood. He refused the school’s first 
offer, however, because the salary was 
too low. But later, when they hiked 
the amount substantially, he accepted. 

Ever since the Aggies reached their 
football peak in the seasons of 1939- 
40-41, the vast and aggressive alumni 
has called with loud and unceasing 
insistence for the return of winning 
football teams. 

Neither of the coaches following 
Norton— Harry Stiteler and Ray 
George—had been successful. Whether 
their coaching, or lack thereof, had 
much to do with this poor record is 
debatable. After Bryant conducted 
spring training at Aggieland this year, 
he said frankly that he thought Ray 
George, in producing a 4-5-1 record 
last year, had done an outstanding job 
of coaching. The material simply 
hasn't been there. 

The changing times probably have 
had a great effect upon A&M’s recent 
football failures. In the past, Texas 
boyhood considered it an honor to 
wear the military uniform of Texas 
A&M. An Aggie cadet was a glamor- 


ous figure for whom, it was believed,” 


the fair young ladies of the state 
Swooned. 

Texas A&M is an all-male school 
and it formerly was considered a sort 
of masculine hallmark of distinction 
to be identified as an Aggie cadet. 


“He-men” went to A&M, where the 
popularity of a freshman sometimes 
was in direct ratio to the punishment 
he could absorb from a paddle applied 
vigorously to the seat of his pants. 

But since World War II the glamour 
of the uniform seems to have dimin- 
ished. High school boys no longer 
an to become cadets like they once 

id, 

Today, every school in the Confer- 
ence has an ROTC unit. Many of the 
top high school players prefer fo go 
to colleges where the military uniform 
doesn’t have to be worn eyery day 
and where a man doesn’t have to wait 
until the weekend, and travel many 
miles, in order to have a date. The 
fact that all other Southwest Con- 


THE FACTS ON 
AGGIELAND 


Official Name: The Agricultural and Mechanica! 
College of Texas, 


Location: College Station, Texas. 
Founded: 1876, 


Student Body: Approximately 6,000 male stu- 
dents. 
Colors: Maroon and White 
Nicknames: Aggies, Cadets 
Conference: Southwest. 
Last Conference Football Championship: 1941. 
Stadium: Kyle Field (cap. 40,000). 
Aggie Tradition: Although A&M has won only 2] 
of its last 70 conference games and the student 
body has had little to cheer about, fhe Cadets still 
stand throughout all football games and yell as 
loudly and incessantly as any cheering section in 
the land, Their favorite victory song, The Aggie 
War Hymn, is famous throughout the Southwest. 
The words: 
Hullabaloo, Caneck! Caneckl 
Hullabaloo, Caneck! Caneck! 

Goodbye to Texas University, 

So long to the Orange and the White. 

Good luck to dear old Texas Aggies, 

They are the boys that show the real old fight. 


The eyes of Texas ore upon you, 
That is the song they sing so well— 
sounds like Helll 
So goodbye to Texas University, 
We're going ta beal you all to— 
Chig-ga-roo-gor-em! 
Chig-ga-rea-gar-em! 
Rough! Tough! 


Reo! Stuff! 
Texas A&M! 


ference schools are coeducational has 
hurt football recruiting at A&M. The 
Spartan routine on the all-male 
campus at College Station is ideal for 
maintaining strict training habits 
among the athletes. But, as one Aggie 
alumnus put it, “we’d rather have 
more athletes and less discipline.” 

After the past football season, 
alumni pressure became so intense 
that George resigned, declaring he 
would get out of the coaching busi- 
ness forever. 

The alumni ranks immediately split 
over two theories of procedure: one 
group wanted to continue the policy 
of hiring the head coach on a year- 
to-year basis, at a modest salary 
(guessed to be in the neighborhood 
of $10,000), and the other group 
wanted to hire a big-name coach at a 
faney salary on a long-term contract. 

During the maneuvering, the Aggie 


athletic council became merely a 
figure-head. A three-man committee, 
named by the board of directors to 


“advise” the council, quickly took 
charge of the project and _ hired 
Bryant. 


He fitted all their specifications: a 
successful coach, a personable indi- 
vidual, ete. ; 

But the biggest factor was his 
proved ability to breathe life into 
apprently dead football teams. Bryant. 
a farm boy from Fordyce, Arkansas, 
had played end for Alabama (the 
other end was Don Hutson) from °33 
to ’35. He was an assistant at Alabama 
and Vanderbilt before entering the 
Navy at the outbreak of World War IT 

In 1945, he got his first head coach- 
ing job—at Maryland. Bryant took 
20 discharged Navy athletes with him 
and from this nucleus, fashioned a 
team which produced a 6-2-1 record, 
astonishing in view of the fact that 
Maryland was a school considered to 
have little big-league football experi- 
ence and virtually no football future. 

The next year, he moved to Ken- 
tucky, another school with a sad foot- 
ball history, Within five years the 
Wildcats won a Southeastern Confer- 
ence championship and played in four 
bowl games (Great Lakes Bowl, 
Orange Bowl], Sugar Bow] and Cotton 
Bowl). ; 

Although, in his own estimation, 
Bryant still played second fiddle to 
Baron Rupp, he was lionized by Ken- 
tucky fans. But when he decided to 
walk out on his contract and go to 
Texas A&M, their feeling of admira- 
tion and friendship soured. 

Some of the newspaper comment 
was bitter. The Lexington Leader 
quoted a poem by Robert Browning: 

“Just for a handful of silver he 

left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in his 

coat...” 

The editorial recalled that the late 
Bo McMillin once had turned down a 
Kentucky offer. McMillin said that 
his contract at Indiana had bound 
him to stay there. It concluded that 
*“. . a coach who seeks release from 
his own solemn commitment does not 
typify the kind of sportsmanship Ken- 
tuckians want their boys to learn.” 

But the furor died down and the 
news quickly shifted to Texas, as 
Bryant moved on to his new post. 

The effect of Bryant upon football 
fans in Texas has been electric. The 
master salesman and_ psychologist 
with the country-boy approach has 
charmed large and important sec- 
tions of the populace. 

He staged an act worthy of Marlon 
Brando when he first set foot upon 
the Aggie campus as the school’s new 
athletic director. Twenty-four hours 
after his resignation had been reluc- 
tantly accepted by Kentucky, Bryant 
flew to College Station, in South 
Texas, where A&M is located. 

Even before his plane landed, the 
airport tower operators radioed this 
cheerful message: “Let us be the first 
to weleome you to College Station.” 

Upon landing, he was taken im- 
mediately to an A&M “yell practice,” 
where the student body was exercis- 
ing its lungs and awaiting its op- 
portunity to greet the new Messiah. 

When he was introduced, Bryant 
stripped off his coat and tie and let 
them fall to the floor as he marched 
to the microphone, rolling up his 
sleeves as he went. The 6,000 Aggies 
went wild at this bit of drama. 

“T don't know about you,” Bryant 


v-," 


shouted, “but I’m ready to play!” 

The cadets loosened a Niagara Falls 
of cheering. At the end of every sen- 
tence, Bryant's speech was interrupted 
with rebel yells and fist-waving. 

The climax came when he declared: 

“Thank the Good Lord, I’m an 
Aggie!” 

The students almost collapsed from 
the excitement. oe 

Bryant is the fidgety, driving type 
of executive. He works himself into 
a state of exhaustion, becoming hol- 
low-eyed and drawn, and often needs 
sleeping pills to soothe his jangled 
nerves at bedtime. 

When he first arrived in Aggieland, 
Bryant scheduled a few speeches, but 
only those which he felt .compelled 
to make. He told the alumni frankly 
that he was going to be too busy to 
meet many of them; that he appreci- 
ated their interest but that he wanted 
recommendations of high school ath- 
letes to come from the boys’ coaches, 
not the alumni; and he warned them 
not to expect any miracles. 

As athletic director, he quickly set- 
tled one departmental crisis. At the 
time of Bryant’s arrival in early Feb- 
ruary, the school’s basketball coach, 


son and there were complaints that 
Floyd was working the squad too 
hard in a desperate effort to produce 
a team that could win. 

After a swift investigation, Bryant 
announced that Floyd’s job was safe. 
“IT never criticize a man for wanting 
to win,” he said. “If that’s a sin, I’m 
a big sinner.” 

Four of his assistants at Kentucky 
moved to A&M with Bryant: Jim 
Owens, Pat James, Jerry Claiborne 
and Phil Cutchin. One of George’s 
coaches, Willie Zapalac, was held over, 
and another Texan, Tom Tipps, former 
Pampa high school coach, was hired. 
The staff was completed with the 
employment of Elmer Smith, coach 
of Southern State College in Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas. 

Bryant hired his former All-Amer- 
ican quarterback at Kentucky, Babe 
Parilli, to work with the Aggie signal- 
callers. But when the training period 
was Over, none of the quarterbacks 
had acquired much of the Parilli 
polish. One difficulty facing the pass- 
ing star of the Green Bay Packers 
was the fact that none of the top three 
candidates—Elwood Kettler, Joe 
Schero and Charles Scott—had played 
the position in college. 

Elsewhere on the squad, there isn’t 
much depth, and the picture gener- 
ally is gloomy. There are a few fine 
players available—center Fred Brous- 
sard, a junior from De Quincy, Louisi- 
ana; ends Bill Schroeder and Bennie 
Sinclair, and fullbacks Bob Easley and 
Don Kachtik. But they are too few 
in number to give the Aggies a pre- 
season rating of higher than sixth or 
seventh in the league, 

The team’s chances dipped even 
lower when four players, including 
Schroeder and co-captain Bob Ohlen- 
dorf, were suspended from school for 
membership in a secret society. 

As soon as spring training was over, 
Bryant began a personal tour of the 
state in search of athletes. His per- 
suasive powers paid a quick dividend. 


six-one, 205-pound youngster scored 
841 points in three seasons, made 395 
points in 1953, and scored 49 points in 
one game. Those performances shat- 
tered marks established by Dick Todd, 
the former Washington Redskins’ star 
and coach, when Todd was at Crowell 
High School. 

Eyebrows were raised throughout 
Texas when the news of Hall’s deci- 
sion to attend A&M broke. Bryant has 
insisted a number of times that he will 
follow all Southwest Conference rules 
and that they were not violated in 
Hall’s ease, “I don’t think my being 
at A&M had anything to do with the 
boy’s decision,” Bryant said modestly. 
Hall said it did. “I like the school and 
I like the atmosphere,” he told sports- 
writers. “I have met Mr. Bryant and 
he is a good coach,” 

The standard authorized Southwest 
Conference athletic scholarship will 
provide Ken Hall with the cost of 
board, room, tuition, stated institu- 
tional fees and ten dollars a month 
for laundry and incidentals. 

The announcement of Hall’s capture 
Was made dramatically, in line with 
Bryant’s flair for showmanship and 
his stress upon psychological effect. 


the most active Aggie alumni clubs 
in the state. Hall’s high school coach 
made the announcement and Bryant 
left the head table, as the room rocked 
with cheers, and went to get the boy’s 
father, who was one of the diners, 
and introduced him to the alumni. 
Earlier, when Bryant was first intro- 
duced to the crowd, he had refused 
to rise to his feet until the Texas 
Aggie song had been played over the 
public address system. 

Bryant is working all the angles in 
an effort to build stronger support for 
the Aggies and to fan the once-flam- 
ing spirit of the famous military 
school. 

Although he has told the alumni to 
refrain from early optimism, the 
Aggie old grads are walking in the 
clouds these days. They believe that 
at long last they van see the rain- 
bow, and Bear Bryant will lead them 
to it. 

Whether Bryant can revive the 
Aggie football machine, as he did 
those of Maryland and Kentucky, can 
be determined only after the passing 
of a few seasons. 

But there is general agreement in 
the Southwest with the opinion of 
Matty Bell, one of the shrewdest men 
in the athletic fraternity. “If there 
is a coach who can get A&M out of its 
rut,” said Bell (who once was fired 
from the coach’s job there), “that 
coach is Bear Bryant.” 
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My Book on the National League 
Hitters 


(Continued from page 15) 
I move the ball around on him and 
try not to give him a fast one wheré 
he likes it, 

Dee Fondy: Another dangerous 
man, I mentioned that he’s not sup- 
posed to like high balls, but the way 
I’d work him is to move the ball 
around, high, low but near the plate, 
(That’s a general practice when 
you’re not sure about a hitter.) 

Ralph Kiner: I naturally keep the 
ball away from him so he can’t pull 
it into the seats. I’ve had pretty good 
luck working him low and away, but 
if he guesses right with you, he is so 
strong he’s pretty certain to murder 
you. 

Hank Sauer: Another tough cus- 
tomer. I keep it over with breaking 
stuff and watch when he shifts his 
feet, for sometimes he waits for you 
and plows into the outside pitch and 
wallops it to right field. 

Randy Jackson: I work him down 
and around the knees, because he’s 
another one of those fast-ball hitters 
who likes it up high. 

Ernie Banks and Gene Baker: Both 
of these guys seem to wait for my 
curve and hit it. So I have been ex- 
perimenting with them, giving them 
fast stuff, low and away, inasmuch as 
they’re both young and inexperienced 
and will go for anything that’s around 
the plate. They’ll change and become 
smarter hitters, of course, after 
they've been around the league a 
while. 

Elvin Tappe: He might like a curve, 
too, but I haven't seen enough of him. 
What I’ve been giving him up to now 
is fast stuff, low and away. 

Joe Garagiola: At certain times in 
a game he can be fooled with a 
change-up, but you have to be care- 
ful with him for he’s a smart hitter 
and sometimes guesses right with you. 

Steve Bilko: Likes fast ball over 
plate and up. I throw him high and 
tight and it’s pretty hard for him to 
hurt you on that. 

Hal Jeffcoat: Another man who 
likes to see the fast ball. I curve him 
low and away. 


MILWAUKEE: This isn’t a bad 
Soe: park. Normal dimensions. 

ometimes it gets very cold here and 
that’s always tough on my curve. 
Cold weather makes the ball glossier, 
somehow, and I have trouble getting 
it over the plate. 
_ Bill Bruton: I work him high and 
inside and low and away. But you 
have to be careful not to give him 
the same sequence all the time. As 
with most leadoff hitters, he’s always 
a bunt threat and I alert my first- and 
third-baseman. Tough man. 

Danny O’Connell: Good smart hit- 
ter. I move it around on him, and go 
inside and low, particularly with 
me on bases, for he hits well to right 

eld. 

Ed Mathews: You know a big strong 
guy like this can always hurt you. I’ve 
had pretty good luck with him, again 
by moving the ball around, low and 
away, high and inside. I’m very care- 
ful with the high, outside pitch to him, 
for he can lose that one. 

Bobby Thomson: He hits everything. 
Actually, I'll have to work against 
him for a while until I get to know 
him. But everyone knows he hit his 
big homer against Ralph Branca on a 
fast ball, inside, and every pitcher 
knows what he does to a curve. So it’s 
anybody’s guess. 

Andy Pafko: He can hit both kinds 
of pitches, too. I try to set him up for 
a curve when he’s least expecting it. 
Changing up on a hitter of this kind 
a usually smart, but keep it in and 
ow. 

Joe Adcock: Dangerous man. You 
know he can hit a long ball. (Remem- 
ber the one he hit into the Polo 
Grounds’ bleachers last year? That 
was a fast ball.) I move it around on 
him, keeping it high and tight in the 
clutch. 

Johnny Logan: A pesty hitter. I 
work him up and down, low and 
away. I’ve had good luck changing 
speeds on him. 

Del Crandall: He likes the fast ball 
over the plate, so again I try to man- 
euver him into position where he ex- 
pects the hard one and sees the hook. 
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_Jim Pendleton: Another fast-ball 
hitter. Also speedy runner, so I’m 
careful not to give him a good bunt- 
ing ball. 

Jack Dittmer: He can hurt you if 
he gets a fast ball to his liking. 
Curves and change of speeds. 

Hank Aaron: I haven’t seen too 
much of him, but my guess would be 
that he doesn’t care much for the 
curve. 


ST, LOUIS: It’s a long way to left 
and left-center at Busch Stadium, but 
the pavilion in right is pretty easy 
to reach, I take that into considera- 
tion, particularly with the strong 
right-handed hitters who can push 
the ball outside. 

Wally Moon: He started out well and 
though I haven’t seen enough of him 
to tell, he looks as if he’s one of those 
rookie swingers who goes for any- 
thing over the plate. I'd guess he pre- 
fers fast stuff to breaking stuff and 
Tl) try to keep the ball away from 
him since he can pull the ball into 
the seats in his own park and in ours. 

Alex Grammas: Another rookie 
who'll go for anything around the 
plate. When the kids are up for half 
a year or so they begin thinking 
about hitting and then they aren't as 
tough to pitch to. It’s when they’re 
loose and unaware of the opposing 
pitcher that they’re dangerous. 

Red Schoendienst: He’s just a good 
hitter and you do the best you can, I 
change on him when he’s least ex- 
pecting it. That works sometimes. 

Stan Musial: Throw and pray. I can 
only recommend what the rookie 
pitcher said after Musial hit a homer 
in an exhibition game; “I think I'll 
throw it behind him, that must be his 
weakness.” 

Peanuts Lowrey: Pesky hitter. I 
throw different stuff to him when he’s 
playing regularly than I do when he 
comes up as a pinch-hitter. In many 
ways he’s more dangerous as a pinch- 
hitter, because he’s one of those guys 
who rises to the occasion. I try to fool 
him with the good curve. 

Ray Jablonski: Mostly a fast-ball 
hitter and I feed him the other stuff 
with different speeds. : 

Tom Alston: Up to now, he’s hit 
everything all our pitchers have 
thrown at him. He’s new around here 
and is fishing for everything around 
the plate. We'll get a book on him. 

Rip Repulski: He looks for the fast 
one, so I give him everything but. I 
keep it low and away and change 
speeds. 

Solly Hemus: He’s one of those 
“take” guys, d croucher. I try to kee 
it over the plate with breaking stu 
and, of course, you don’t have to be 
too careful because you know he’s go- 
ing for a walk or trying to get hit by 
the pitcher. 

Joe Frazier: Judging from the way 
he stands, I'd guess high and tight 
would be the way to work on him, 

Bill Sarni: He’s looking for the fast 
ball, so I keep it around the plate 
with stuff on it. 

Sal Yvars: Another fast-ball hitter. 
Doesn’t like the curve. 


PITTSBURGH: Now that they’ve 
taken the fence down in left field and 
eliminated Greenberg Gardens, it’s a 
big park all over. Good pitchers’ park. 
Generally, I try to keep the ball over 
with stuff on it. 

Curt Roberts: I keep it away from 
him and don’t let him see the fast one 
that he can pull. Low and away is 
best. 


a 


Dick Cole: Not a power hitter, so 
I have more area in which to work. 
I throw him high and tight. 

Bob Skinner: A good hitter and, as 
I mentioned earlier, he’s hit most 
everything I’ve thrown. I hope he be- 
gins guessing soon, which always gives 
the pitcher the advantage. 

Frank Thomas; Dangerous man, 
Another hitter you keep it away 
from, even though he stands on top of 
the plate. He'll fish for the one outside 
and low. 

Sid Gordon: Always has been a 
good hitter. He’s better than Thomas 
because he can hit the ball where it’s 
pitched. I mix them up on him be- 
cause I know he can hit either the 
curve or the fast one, 

Dick Hall: Likes to see fast stuff, 
so what do you think he gets? 

Eddie Pellagrini: He's another fast- 
ball hitter, so I usually try to get the 
first one in there with stuff on it. 

Preston Ward: Likes fast balls. Set 
him up for the curve, then he'll be 
Surprised. 


PHILADELPHIA: Connie Mack 
Stadium is a tough park for pitchers 
because anything that’s up in the air 
can go all the way. I try, therefore, 
to keep the ball down as much as pos- 
sible. Though the Phillies, generally 
speaking, are singles hitters and don’t 
have much power, they can hurt you 
if you don’t pitch to them with 
respect, 

Willie Jones: I pitch very carefully 
to this guy, because unless you sur- 
prise him, he'll get on some way. I 
move the ball around on him, high 
and tight, low and away. 

Richie Ashburn: He can bunt and 
drag and is exceptionally fast. He 
likes to see the fast ball and I’ve 
had some luck changing-up on him. 

Earl Torgeson: He likes the fast ball 
over the plate. so, all things being 
equal, I give him the curve low and 
in or high and out. 

Del Ennis: I've had pretty good 
luck with him, though he’s always a 
dangerous hitter. I like to move the 
ball around on Del, changing speeds 
and sometimes giving him the slow 
one. But if he guesses right, he’s go- 
ing to hurt you. 

Granny Hamner: Another guy who 
likes the fast ball. I work the corners 
on him, moving it around with dif- 
ferent speeds. , 

Mel Clark: He likes to see the fast 
one. 

Stan Lopata: So does he, and some- 
times you can get him with it if it is 
high and away. Other times, breaking 
stuff is the safest bet. 

Smoky Burgess; Good htter. He can 
hit almost anything you give him but 
he has his greatest difficulty with 
eurves, 

Bobby Morgan: Tye had my best 
luck with him with breaking stuff. 

Johnny Wyrostek: I move it around, 
inside and out, and change speeds a 
good deal. Good hitter and can hurt 
you, 


BROOKLYN: Ebbets Field is an- 
other rough park for pitchers. Gen- 
erally, I keep the ball down and away 
from those righthanded power hit- 
ters the Dodgers have. Practically 
everybody on the club is a fast-ball 
hitter (maybe that’s the way they 
train them in the Brooklyn organiza- 
tion). Anyway. my best bet is a curve 
against practically anybody in the 
whole lineup. But they’re all danger- 
ous, 

Pee Wee Reese: He’s out to walk a 


good deal of the time so I try to hit 
the corners, particularly the far out- 
side one. He stands pretty far back 
and he can’t hurt you unless you 
throw it inside. I move the ball around 
and try not to give him anything too 
good. You can catch him with a called 
strike on the outside corner a good 
deal of the time. 

Junior Gilliam: Loves that fast ball, 
at least as a lefthanded hitter, which 
is the only way I get to work against 
him. He has a good eye, makes you 
work to him, but the good curve 
bothers him. 

Duke Snider: I move the ball 
around, taking speed off and putting 
it on when he doesn't expect me to. 
I'm very careful with him, of course, 
because one little mistake and he'll 
hit it as far as anybody can. 

Jackie Robinson: Real good smart 
hitter. He figures me very well and he 
remembers how I got him out the last 
time, if I did. So he’s expecting me to 
either do the same thing or change my 
tactics. Sometimes I do one thing, 
sometimes the other, It’s always a 
good duel. But no matter how smart 
the hitter, the pitcher has the edge 
because he gets the chance to call the 
play. (Robinson says I only throw 
junk but I’ve had pretty good luck 
in getting him out.) 

Roy Campanella: ’'m very careful 
with the first pitch I throw to him. 
He likes to go for it and a good num- 
ber of times he puts it out of the park. 
(He did that to me on opening day 
this year.) That’s one reason he gets 
knocked down so much on the first 
pitch. I think, too, that he must guess 
a lot. When I threw him an inside 
pitch in the first series this year he 
didn’t move at all until the very last 
minute, expecting, I guess, the ball 
to break. He finally fell down and 
caught the pitch on his hand. I move 
the ball around on him and hope that 
when he does guess, he doesn’t guess 
right. 

Gil Hodges: I keep it away from 
him. He gives you a lot of room on 
the outside corner. He takes that pitch 
a good deal and if he doesn’t take it, 
he fishes for it. ’'ve had pretty good 
luck with him, 

Carl Furillo: Always looking for the 
fast ball. I think he tries to outguess 
the pitcher most of the time, too. 
That's why he doesn’t move when he 
sees the ball coming toward him. Any- 
way, I pitch him tight, that’s my book 
on him, and it has nothing to do with 
trying to hit him, (Incidentally, in all 
my years in baseball I’ve never heard 
anybody suggest to a pitcher that he 
throw to knock down a hitter, In 
clubhouse meetings I’ve heard sug- 
gestions that a man be pitched tight, 
but no manager or anybody else has 
ever said to me, “Stick it in his ear,” 
or anything like that.) 

Rube Walker: I move the ball 
around the plate and try to get him 
to hit the breaking stuff. 

As for the other Dodger pinch-hit- 
ters, Don Thompson, Dick Williams, 
Don Hoak and George Shuba, they're 
like most Brooklyn players—they 
want to see the fast ball. I keep it 
away from them, unless I feel I can 
slip them a little surprise. 

That’s my book on hitters in the 
National League. If I do what [m 
supposed to do, then my book helps 
me get the hitters out a high percent- 
age of the time. If I don't get them 
out, I don’t blame the book. I blame 
myself for not having the stuff or con- 
trol that day. 
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FRANK. LANE IS TRYING, ANYWAY 


HE astounding dominance of the New York Yankee 

organization in baseball is in the same class, as a 

conversation piece, with the weather. Everybody 
talks about it but nobody does anything about it. 

An exception is the hustling general manager of the 
Chicago White Sox, Frank Lane. 

If you’re a partisan Yankee fan, you may feel that 
Lane has done so much talking about the world cham- 
pions that he couldn’t possibly have had any time to do 
anything about them, But that’s not so. In between 
cracks at Casey Stengel and George Weiss, Lane has 
been knocking himself out to put an end to the Yankee 
reign. He hasn’t had a great deal to work with, either, 
and that's why we think he rates a pat on the back. 

One of the standard beefs about the Yankees is that 
they win all the pennants because they have all the 
money. The truth is, of course, that baseball is full of 
club owners who can testify ruefully that it takes 
more than money to produce a winning ball club. But 
just the same, a lot of chronic failures will tell you at 
the drop of a waiver that they can’t do anything about 
cutting the Yankees down to size because it would take 
too much money. ‘“You’d have to operate a huge farm 
system,” they grieve, ‘and it takes a Yankee Stadium 
to support something like that.” 

Well, you'll have to admit the White Sox have been 
making a bold run for it this year. Maybe they aren't 
going to win the pennant, but they certainly didn’t 
throw in the towel before the gong rang. And what 
kind of a farm system did Frank Lane have at his 
disposal? He had the same one everybody else has— 
the market place of the two major leagues. Nobody has 
done more with it since Branch Rickey was in his hey= 
day. Take a look at the Chicago lineup: 

Ferris Fain, the first-baseman, was obtained by trade 
from the Philadelphia Athletics. To get the Burrhead, 
twice American League batting champion, Lane had to 
give up Eddie Robinson, Joe DeMaestri and Ed Mc- 
Ghee, Not a bad trade. Second-baseman Nelson Fox 
was pried loose from the A’s in a deal for substitute 
catcher Joe Tipton. Shortstop Chico Carrasquel was 
purchased as a rookie from the Brooklyn Dodger farm 
club at Fort Worth. Third-baseman George Kell was 
picked up for approximately $75,000 from the Boston 
Red Sox. Cass Michaels, man of all work, was a cash 
purchase from the A’s. That’s a pretty fair infield. 

Jim Rivera, the rightfielder, was a waiver acquisition 
from the old St. Louis Browns. Johnny Groth, the 
centerfielder, came from the Baltimore Orioles along 
with Johnny Lipon in trade for Neil Berry and Sam 
Mele. Minnie Minoso, the leftfielder and a good can- 
didate for Most Valuable Player in the American 


League, was swindled away from Cleveland in a three- 
cornered deal that cost the White Sox Dave Philley and 
Gus Zernial. You think that’s a bad outfield? 

Sherman Lollar, the varsity catcher, hails from the 
Yankees and the Browns; Carl Sawatski and Matt 
Batts, his helpers, from the Cubs and Tigers. 

Billy Pierce and Virgil Trucks, the premier pitchers, 
are both cast-offs from the Detroit Tigers. Some cast- 
offs! Sandy Consuegra was picked up for cash from 
the Senators. Jack Harshman couldn’t make it as 
a first-baseman with the Giants. Bob Keegan bounced 
around the Yankee chain at Binghamton, Newark and 
Kansas City for half a dozen years before the Sox 


_ plucked him in the draft from Syracuse. Harry Dorish 


was groomed by the Red Sox and the Browns. 

Who says you can’t do it without a bankroll? 
Wherever he finishes, Frank Lane deserves a rousing 
locomotive from everybody who likes to see red-hot 
competition in baseball. He’s trying, anyway. 


’ 


wJ 


from you! Here’s why: 


$20,000 EXTRA in Bonus Prizes! 


To celebrate our Golden Anniversary we are giving costly gifts 
to Mason men who do a good selling job. There is a prize for 
practically EVERYBODY! Full details on how much YOU can 
win will be sent with your Free Sales Kit. 


enh eye eS 


HAPPINESS TOUR 
FOR 2 THROUGH 
FLORIDA! 


24 ROTISS-O-MAT 
ELECTRIC 
ROTISSERIES! 


12 COCKER PUPPIES, 6 COLUMBIA TRU-FIT PFAFF 
CASE OF IDEAL $200 DIAMOND DIAL-A-STITCH 
DOG FOOD! RING SETS! SEWING MACHINE! 


Richard Automatic Gold Watches! * Set of Encyclopedia Britannica! 
* 11 Piece Flavor Seal Cookwear Set! * London Staplers Made-To- 
Measure Suit! * Kingston Vacuum Cleaner Set! * Shopmaster 
Power Tool Set! * 100 Eveready 3-piece Flashlight Sets! * 
360 Universal Pen, Pencil Sets with INK-N-TR@L Ball Pen! * 
100 Inner Sanctum Billfold Sets! * 100 6-month supplies B.V.D.’s! 
These are just a few of the exciting prizes! Rush your coupon NOW! 


e Dept. MA-370 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


not handled by stores . . 
available only from you! 
Start as soon as you receive my powerful Free Sales Kit. Many men with no previous 
experience have made $20 the very first day with this Outfit, introducing our quality 
products to friends, relatives, fellow workers. You'll be amazed how quickly they buy 


Build a Spare-Time Business That Brings in 


We Furnish Everything 


How'd you like a steady spare-time business bringing you cash profits every month . . . as much as 

$217 EXTRA income on just 2 easy sales a day? | want to put this exciting business right in your hands, 
as | have done for thousands of others .. . and you don't have fo spend one cent! | also want to 
send you valuable Bonus Prizes for doing a good job! 

Here’s why this is the perfect spare-time business for you: 
No investment... now or ever. You feature fast-selling Mason shoes and 
Novoverhesd!. s youtmakerl 00s toront jackets .. . apparel that EVERYBODY 
On every order you take! 


needs. 
You make a generous profit on each sale 


You sell Nationally-advertised products and have a chance to earn extra Bonus 
. they will be Checks each month .. . plus expensive 
prizes! 


You show a selection of 174 different styles in dress, sport, work 
shoes for men and women .. . plus a complete line of jackets! 
You can fit almost everybody, because you feature an amazing 
range of sizes (214-15) and widths (AAAA-EEEE)! 

You draw on our huge stock of 200,000 pairs, That means you're 


never “out” of a style, size or width. You beat store competition 
all hollow! 


You feature our exclusive Velvet-eez foamy-soft AIR CUSHION 

INNERSOLES , . . a blessing for people who work on their feet 
... like “walking on air”! (Velvet-eez shoes bear the famous Good 
Housekeeping Seal. ) 


You feature such exciting styles as the fast-selling shoe & jacket 
combinations pictured above. You'll make double profits on 
each combination you sell! 
To start this exciting business right away, mail the coupon 
now. I will rush your powerful FREE Sales Kit that contains 
everything you need to start making money the very first hour! 
I'll also show how you can win exciting Bonus Prizes. Start 


making as much as $217 extra a month... rush your coupon 
TODAY! 


Mr. Ned Mason, Dept. MA-370 
Mason Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


You bet I want a business that brings in exciting cash profits 
every month! Rush my money-making FREE Sales Outfit, so I 
can start earning $217 EXTRA income in spare time. Also rush 
details on how I can win valuable Bonus Prizes! 


Name— 
Address 


Town — State- 


ZANE GREY 


Most beloved 
Western story 
teller of all 
time. He actu- 
ally lived the 
rugged life 
made famous 
in his exciting 
books. 


READER’S RESERVATION CERTIFICATE 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
Roslya, L. 1 
New York 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in your 
generous offer to readers of this magazine—the lux- 
urlously-bound ‘‘Golden West De Luxe Editions’ of 
Zane Grey. Send me at once the first book, THE 
DUDE RANGER. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE; but within one week I will send you only 
$1.89, plus a few cents mailing charge—and I will be 
entitled to receive each following handsome De Luxe 
volume as it comes from the press, at the same low 
price, sending no money in advance. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A. oniy.) 


NAME: sicisisricsssies coheed elvseapabecoenseseetey 


Address 


ITA 
eer 


mysteriously disappearing! 


Ere is an amazing opportunity! Now you 

can bring into your home The Collected 
Works of ZANE GREY ~—in beautiful matched 
— volumes, ‘‘Golden West De Luxe Editions.” 
How proud you will be to display these vol- 
umes in this luxurious edition— each book 
gorgeously bound in beautiful buckram and 
sturdy cloth! Yet, because of a tremendous 
first printing, these handsome volumes come 
to you for less than the price of ordinary 
books! 

Just picture them in your home—and imagine the 
world of pleasure they will open up to your family! 
The partial list that follows gives you only an inkling 
of the thrills that await you: 


See description above. 

Brave days of 
old Utah—drenched with blood of men who gambled 
their lives for adventure, gold! 

The tempestuous story of a great wild 
stallion, a fiery girl—and the man who was strong 
enough to tame them both! 

His blazing six-shooter spread 
terror among the toughest badmen! 
Quick-shooting Wade 
Holden fights with rawhide-tough rustlers. 
Violence and death on 
Rogue River, where men stopped at nothing to win 
the high stakes of the rich saimon runs. 
Spine-tingling adventures of men 
and women crazed by the lure of riches. 


Zane Grey 


IN ONE MAGNIFICENT MATCHED LIBRARY SERIES 


Bound in handsome buckram and cloth, in glowing 
shades of red, tan, blue. Stamped in genuine gold. 
Luxurious volumes you will be proud to display! 


ZILLA 


Your First Volume 


Ernest Selby decided to find out for 
himself. He traveled to Arizona and ap- 
plied for a job as a cowboy at his own 
ranch—under another name. But he found 
himself up to his ears in trouble! The cow- 


TO READERS 


OF THIS 


OFFE ‘MAGAZINE 


Oa 


One of the Latest Zane Grey Masterpieces 


UPPOSE YOU were an Eastern “ten- 
derfoot”’ ... and your uncle died and 
left you a huge cattle ranch in Arizona! 
And you learned that the cattle had been 


boys accused him of having arranged a 
fake stagecoach robbery. The ranch boss’s 
flirtatious daughter, Anne, made him fall 
in love with her—then laughed at him! 
And Dude, the handsome cowboy who 
considered Annie his property, started a 
violent feud with Ernest that HAD TO 
end in sure death for ONE of them! 


You'll thrill to every page of this 
action-crammed epic! 


- Into this land of the law- 
less came a hard-riding, straight-shooting young 
man—who turned out to be a girl! 


: s Mighty 
epic of warfare on the border, throbbing with rip- 
roaring excitement! 


F Smashing drama of 
death and danger—racing to a climax that leaves you 
breathless! 


The other great volumes include: 11. 30,000 On the 
Hoof; 12.Wild Horse Mesa; 13. TheVanishing American; 
14. Fighting Caravans; 15. The Hash Knife Outfit; 16. 
The Mysterious Rider; 17, Twin Sombreros; 18. The 
Heritage of the Desert; 19. Western Union: 20. Under 
The Tonto Rim; 21. Robbers’ Roost; 22. Shepherd of 
Guadaloupe; 23. Thunder Mountain; 24. To the Last 
Man; 25. The Man of the Forest. Every one is com- 
plete—not a thrilling word is cut! 


Send no money! Just mail the RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE to examine the first volume, THE 
DUDE RANGER. With it will come a reader's invoice 
for $1.89 as.complete payment, plus a few cents mail- 
ing charge, and instructions on how to get your 
other beautiful volumes. 


There are positively no other charges. No ‘‘fee."’ 
no ‘‘deposit’’ in advance. First come, first served. 
Send in the Reservation Certificate NOW! 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Roslyn, L. 1, New York 


